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FOREWORD 


The greatest contribution of the foreign mission enterprise is 
being made through education ; that is, by changing the lives and 
characters of people. This work of changing people is by no 
means restricted to the schools, but is also being carried on by 
many other agencies. It is education in this broad and general 
sense that I have had in mind while writing this book. 

In a study of this kind, especially one dealing with a country 
like Korea, where so many contradictory trends are evident in the 
lives of the people, almost anything that may be said may be both 
true and false. When a people is in a state of transition, or in 
a critical stage of evolution, it is very difficult to tell just what 
the significant trends and issues are. It is very easy to make 
mistakes in interpreting events and assigning causes. I have en- 
deavored to deal with some of the attitudes, trends, and facts 
which to me at this time seem of paramount importance to educa- 
tion in Korea. I have also tried to take into account the problems 
and issues which missionaries in their reports and published articles 
seem to consider important. Even so, there will no doubt be those 
who think that I have given undue attention to non-essentials, and 
have neglected matters of importance. 

It is impossible to trace all of the influences which have entered 
into the formation of the points of view expressed, or the agencies 
which have in some way helped toward the carrying on of this 
study. There are, however, some sources of help and inspiration 
which stand out, and which I want to acknowledge at this time. 

I especially want to make known my indebtedness to the De- 
partment of Philosophy of Education of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, under whose inspira- 
tion and guidance the study was undertaken, has at all times been 
sympathetic and helpful. Dr. Robert B. Raup, under whose direc- 
tion I worked during the year’s absence of Dr. Kilpatrick, gave 
valuable assistance in getting the problem in definite form. 
Throughout the work he has given most helpful suggestions and 
criticisms. 
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Dr. Adelaide T. Case of the Department of Religious Education 
has assisted by her constructive criticisms, and has encouraged by 
a sympathetic appreciation of the problem. Dr. Isaac L. Kandel 
of the International Institute of Teachers College has taken an 
active interest in the study, and has made suggestions which have 
been exceedingly helpful. 

I want to take this occasion to express my appreciation of the 
valuable book on Korean education, Modern Education in Korea, 
which has recently been written by my colleague, Dr. Horace H. 
Underwood. As a source of historical facts and general in- 
formation in the field of Korean education it has been of great 
value to me. 

The intelligent, forward-looking young men of Korea, with 
whom I have worked, and with whom I look forward to future 
work, have helped me to see and appreciate the educational needs 
of their country and have been a constant inspiration to me 
throughout the study. 

I take special pleasure in acknowledging my indebtedness to 
my wife. By her constant interest, encouragement, and helpful- 
ness, she has contributed much to this work. 
Beat aga se 
New York City, 

January, 1928 
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DEMOCRACY AND 
MISSION EDUCATION 
IN KOREA 


CHAP RER=| 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE SITUATION, AND AN 
OUTLINE OF THE PROBLEM 


I. INTRODUCTION 


During the past forty years there has grown up in Korea, in 
connection with the missionary activities of various Christian 
denominations, a system of schools which are to-day supplying 
general educational opportunities to many of the people of that 
land. These schools have been a growth and an evolution, in many 
cases having originated because of a very definite religious need of 
the church and the Christian propaganda. To-day many of them 
are recognized by the public and by the government as institutions 
of general education. These schools meet the same community 
demands for education which public, primary, and secondary 
schools in the United States supply to the various towns and com- 
munities that they serve. These schools represent an investment 
in land, buildings, and equipment of about $10,000,000; they 
employ the time of between two and three hundred missionary 
educational workers, and about 2,500 Korean and Japanese 
teachers, and have annual budgets totaling half a million dollars. 
When we consider the fact that the schools of this system are 
scattered over an area equal to that of the states of New York and 
Pennsylvania combined, and that they, directly and indirectly, 
influence the lives of about eighteen millions of people, we begin 
to see the educational importance of this enterprise. 


II. THE NuMBER AND Kinps or Mission ScHoots In Korea 
TO-DAY 


In order that the reader may have a better knowledge of the 
extent and variety of the missionary educational activity in Korea, 
the school statistics for the year 1926 (the latest available) will be 
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given at this time. While these schools draw a part of their sup- 
port from Korean sources, largely through tuition fees, they all 
are more or less under mission control and receive a part of the 
funds for their annual budgets from one of the various mission 
boards. The work of these schools is also to a greater or less 
extent directed and supervised by missionaries. 


1. Elementary Education 


The six Protestant missions ' that are doing the greater part of 
this mission educational work show the following figures for 
elementary education for the year 1926: Number of schools, 766; 
number of teachers, 1,188; number of pupils, 37,767, divided as 
follows—boys, 24,170, girls, 13,597. These schools give elemen- 
tary or common school education in accordance with a govern- 
ment prescribed curriculum calling for a six-year course. Some 
schools, however, give only three, four, or five years of this 
course. The teachers are nearly all Koreans, with a few Japanese 
teachers of the Japanese language and other special subjects. Some 
missionary supervision is given to practically all of these schools. 
This supervision sometimes consists of a visit from a missionary 
once a month, while in the case of other schools there is a mis-- 
sionary in daily attendance who is responsible for the conduct and 
administration of the school. In addition to the above elementary 
schools which are giving the prescribed Government curriculum, 
there are under mission control many small one-room schools 
which teach the vernacular and Chinese characters. In 1926 there 
were 313 such schools, with 722 teachers and a total enrollment 
of 12,923. (Statistics from Annual Report of the Federal Council 
of Korea, 1926.) 


2. Secondary Education 


Secondary education for boys and girls was started in Korea by 
various mission bodies about the beginning of the present century. 


+The explanation should be made at the outset that the mission education treated in 
this study is, in general, that carried on by the Protestant Evangelical Churches which 
have undertaken educational work in Korea. The Roman Catholic Church, the Church 
of England (Episcopal), and the Eastern Orthodox Church also engage in various 
forms of valuable educational work. The writer is not sufficiently acquainted with the 
schools of these missions, however, to include them in this critical study. The six 
Protestant missions referred to above are: the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
(North); Presbyterian Church in U. S. (South); Methodist Episcopal Church (North); 
Methodist Episcopal Church (South); United Church of Canada; Australian Presby- 
terian Church, 
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In 1926 the statistics of the six major Protestant missions showed 
that there were 48 secondary schools under their supervision, with 
458 teachers and a total of 5,107 pupils. Of these pupils 3,428 
were boys, and 1,679 were girls. About half of these schools are 
under very close mission supervision, while the remainder are to a 
greater extent under Korean control. Practically all, however, 
have some missionary aid toward support and management, and 
the general mission policy and program are followed. The stand- 
ard secondary school continues the work of the six-year elementary 
or common school, and has a five-year course. Some schools, 
especially those for girls, do not have facilities for the full five 
years, and therefore give a three- or four-year course. 


3. Higher Education 


The number of schools which are entitled to be classed under 
this heading is very small. Confining ourselves to those that are 
under missionary management, and that are largely supported by 
mission funds, we find that there are the following institutions. 

Chosen Christian College. The Chosen Christian College 
(for men), a union institution in Seoul, is conducted by the Boards 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, North, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
the United Church of Canada. It has three departments, Biblical, 
Literary, and Scientific, with four-year courses, and one depart- 
ment, Commercial, with a three-year course. Its faculty consists 
of ten missionaries, about twenty Koreans, and four or five Japan- 
ese. The student body numbers about 250 in all four departments. 
This school is recognized by the government as a college, and its 
graduates are recognized as qualified teachers of certain special 
subjects in standard secondary schools. 

Union Christian College. Another college for men, the Union 
Christian College, in Pyengyang, Northern Korea, is conducted by 
the four Presbyterian missions—Northern and Southern missions 
of the United States, and the Canadian and Australian missions. 
It is thus a denominational college. The faculty is made up of 
missionaries from these four missions, and a staff of Korean and 
Japanese professors, This school also has government recogni- 
tion for one of its departments, which qualifies the graduates of 
that department as high school teachers. The present student body 
numbers about 150. 
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Ewha College for Women. For the higher education of women 
in Korea, there is in Seoul the Ewha College conducted by the 
mission boards of the Methodist Episcopal Church, North, and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. At present it has a 
faculty of 10 members and a student body of 70. It graduated 
its first class in 1914, and since that time had graduated 29 stud- 
ents up to 1925. 

Presbyterian Theological Seminary. The Presbyterian missions 
conduct a seminary for the training of preachers at Pyengyang, 
which may now be called a higher institution of learning since 
high school graduation has recently been made a requirement for 
entrance. This school has a student body of about 150 and is said 
to be the largest Presbyterian theological seminary in the world. 

Methodist Theological Seminary. The two Methodist bodies, 
Northern and Southern, conduct a Union Theological Seminary in 
Seoul, which had an enrollment of 165 in 1925. This seminary has 
an English theological course, which is open only to college 
graduates. 

Severance Medical College. The six major Protestant missions 
conduct a medical college in connection with the Severance Union 
Hospital in Seoul. Up to 1924 this school has graduated 124 young 
men, the great majority of whom are practicing medicine in Korea. 
In 1924-25 the school had a faculty of 23 missionaries, 6 Koreans, 
5 Japanese, and 9 Korean assistants. The student body at that 
time numbered 62, which was as many as the facilities of the school 
could accommodate. 


4. Other Educational Enterprises 


In addition to the various elementary, secondary, and higher 
schools mentioned above, there are a number of other educational 
institutions conducted under mission auspices. 

Kindergarten Schools. Kindergarten schools have been estab- 
lished in many of the urban communities. In 1926 there were 148, 
with an enrollment of 6,549 pupils and 203 teachers. 

Y.M.C. A. Industrial School. The Y. M. C. A. has an Indus- 
trial Training School, which trains young men as mechanics, 
cabinet-makers, carpenters, printers, etc. 

Salvation Army Boys’ Orphanage and School. The Salvation 
Army conducts a school for orphans, or beggar boys, in which they 
are taught the common school subjects and some industrial work. 
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Bible Schools. There are a number of unclassified schools for 
the training of religious workers, such as Bible women and Sunday 
School teachers. 

Sunday Schools. There are also the Sunday Schools which are 
conducted in connection with the Christian churches throughout 
Korea. These schools exert a very important general educational 
influence, along with their more specific moral and religious 
influences. 

Nurses’ Training Schools. Training schools for nurses are con- 
ducted in connection with Severance Medical College and some of 
the mission hospitals. The Severance Training School is the only 
one, so far, which is recognized by the government to the extent 
of allowing its graduates to practice professional nursing without 
further state examinations. 

The above very cursory sketch will give the reader some idea of 
the range and extent of the educational work which is being carried 
on by the various Protestant missionary bodies in Korea. 


III. Popurar anp ProFesstonaL ATTITUDES TOWARD Mission 
ScHOOLS 


1. Historical Development of Attitudes 


Slowly Developing Interest up to 1919, then Great Enthusiasm. 
A glance at the history of missionary education in Korea would 
give the impression that the Koreans did not greatly appreciate the 
first efforts which were made toward their education by the early 
Protestant missionaries. It is recorded 2 that a school for girls was 
opened in 1886 by the Methodist Episcopal Church in Seoul, with 
one pupil ; also that this same school in 1897 only boasted 40 pupils, 
and that most of these were orphans, or children whose parents 
were too poor to support them. Schools for boys were opened in 
Seoul at this same time (1886) by both the Methodist and Presby- 
terian missions, and yet it is said that secondary education under 
mission auspices did not start until the beginning of the present 
century, or fourteen years later. But if the Koreans were slow 
to appreciate mission education in these early years their attitude 
has completely changed in recent years, and they are now crowding 


2 The information concerning the history, development, and present status of mission 
schools is, for the most part, taken from Underwood, Horace H., Modern Education, 
in Korea, Chaps. I and II. 

® Underwood, Horace H., Modern Education in Korea, p. 105. 
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these schools wherever they are found. This change in attitude 
was very gradual up to 1919, when Korea had its independence 
uprising, and what has been called “The Rebirth of Korea.” * The 
intense national consciousness, which was aroused at this time, 
seemed to express itself in an eagerness and a demand for educa- 
tion, the suddenness and intensity of which has probably never 
been paralleled in any other country. From the most remote parts 
of Korea students came to fill the schools, and mission schools 
were suddenly faced with an entirely new situation; they were 
being besieged and implored on all sides by boys and girls begging 
to be taken in and given an opportunity to study. The day of 
opportunity for mission education had dawned, and teachers and 
educators in every school the land over had an abundance of human 
material with which to work. 

The Demand that Mission Schools Conform to Government 
Standards. But this demand for a chance to study was far greater 
than mission schools or existing government and private schools 
could meet; so there was a demand for more schools, which the 
government and local communities and private individuals en- 
deavored to fill. As soon as the people were thoroughly aroused 
on the subject of education they began to be more particular 
concerning the kind of education they wanted. It was soon recog- 
nized that the government controlled the whole system, and if one 
wanted an education which would lead to the Imperial University, 
one which would lead to a position of honor and a good salary, and 
to professional practice in medicine and law without the student’s 
having to stand difficult qualifying examinations, then he must 
get into the government system, or into a school which was fully 
recognized by the government department of education.® This 


4The reference is to a book written by 2 Korean, Hugh Cynn, in 1920, called The 
Rebirth of Korea. In this book are described the rise of nationalism, the demand for 
educational opportunities for Koreans, and the wide prevalence of democratic ideals, all 
of which led up to the Independence demonstrations of 1919. Since the uprising, 
political agitation has to a certain extent subsided, but enthusiasm for education and 
progress has continued. with increasing intensity. 

5 Since the terms “‘recognized” and ‘‘designated” will be used in a number of places 
in this study, it will be well to explain the meaning of these terms as they are here 
used, and as the Department of Education of the Government General of Chosen has 
defined them. 

a. The “recognized” or “registered”? schools of elementary and secondary grade are 
such as come up to full government requirements and have the right to call them- 
selves “Common” or “Higher Common” schools. These schools are not permitted to give 
formal religious exercises or instruction as a part of the regular curriculum. 

b. There is another class of schools, which the government may “designate” or 
“approve” as equal to “Common” or “Higher Common” schools after they have been 
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condition brought about the demand from pupils and patrons of 
mission schools that such schools obtain government recognition. 
This was objected to at first by many missionary teachers and 
mission leaders for various reasons. In the first place, it required 
certain standards as to qualified teachers which they were not 
living up to, and which were very difficult to fulfill. In the second 
place, it required a standardization of equipment, buildings, and 
grounds, which, for some schools, meant a very considerable 
financial expenditure. In the third place, and probably most 
important, there was the feeling that government recognition would 
secularize the schools to such an extent that the teaching of the 
Bible and the propagating of Christianity would be so limited or 
interfered with that it would sink to a very subordinate place in 
the school. Since in the minds of many missionaries this aim of 
religious teaching was the prime aim for the existence of mission 
schools, they could not think of accepting a status which would, in 
their opinion, either eliminate or greatly subordinate what they 
considered the one most vital aim of the school. But pressure from 
Korean sources in the form of petitions, demands, and strikes 
grew so strong that it became clear to the missionaries that it was 
a case either of conforming to government standards or ceasing 
to exist as a school. It was also seen that recognition was desirable 
in many ways, and later it became known that Bible and religious 
teaching could be given outside of school hours or (in the case of 
“designated” schools) as a regular part of the curriculum, and 
the fundamental aim of mission education be preserved. So the 
schools, one after another, fell into line and began to reorganize, 
increase their budgets, secure the prescribed number of qualified 
teachers, and fulfill other conditions in order to secure govern- 
ment recognition. To-day many mission schools, elementary, 
secondary, and higher, are “recognized” or “designated,” and are 
functioning units in the government system. 

Mission Schools Now Valued in the Degree That They Conform 
to Government Standards. At the present time it is probably true 
that missionary schools are valued by the Koreans in general in the 
degree that they are recognized by, and integrated with, the govern- 
ment system. It is realized by some of the principals and directors 


investigated by the educational authorities. These schools may teach religion as a part 
of the curriculum, and may hold religious services and exercises in the school. 

(This information is largely taken from Underwood, Modern Education in Korea, 
pp. 218-219.) 
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of those schools which have not yet conformed that they only 
exist on sufferance * and the promise that they will conform as soon 
as they are financially and otherwise able to come up to the require- 
ments. It is quite generally admitted, therefore, among the 
missionaries, that government recognition is desirable and that 
those schools which fail to come up to government standards for 
recognition are doomed to a short and precarious existence. There 
are a number of mission schools scattered throughout the country, 
which have very high standing among the Koreans and which are 
also recognized by the government as fully satisfying their require- 
ments for schools of the grade or class to which they belong. The 
standing of these schools, in the eyes of the Koreans, is as good as 
that of any government supported school. In fact there are some 
broad-minded Koreans, who are not Christians, who send their 
children to mission schools because they believe that these schools 
have superior moral and cultural advantages. They therefore 
prefer them to some of the Korean-controlled private or the 
Japanese-controlled public or government schools. 


IV. Is Tuere A PLACE FoR Mission SCHOOLS IN Korea To-DAy? 


At this time the intention is not to make a complete evaluation 
of the work of mission schools, but rather to look into the practical 
educational needs of the country (measured by the number of 
schools and teachers as compared with the number of boys and 
girls who want and need an education) and see if there are educa- 
tional needs in terms of schools and teachers which are being met 
by missionary schools, and which would not, and probably could 
not, be met in any other way at this time. 


1. Not Enough Schools to Meet Need 


The number of schools, public, private, and mission, is far below 
the number needed to supply the actual demand. With a school 
population of over 4,000,000 children and young people who should 


®g, Recommendation adopted by the Korean mission of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., 1926, quoted from the Minutes of the Annual Meeting, Seoul, 1926, p. 48. 
“(1) That the Mission will make every proper effort to secure larger appropriations for 
the eight academies, and when secured will distribute such appropriations among the 
eight academies according to their respective needs for the securing of, or maintaining 
‘designation.’ ”’ 

b. From “Report of Educational Committee,’ in Annual Report of Chosen Mission 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., p. 21... . “Government designation, 
which is one of the prime requirements if we are to expect permanency and a healthy 
development.” 
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be and would like to be in school, and with only 1,000,000 actually 
in school and about 300,000 of these in the old Chinese type of 
school, and with all existing schools crowded to the very limit, it is 
easily seen that there is at least a statistical need for all existing 
schools, and many more.’ There is hardly a mission school which 
is not forced by the number of applicants to admit its students by 
competitive examinations, and many schools reject more students 
than they admit. The mission schools are doing something toward 
meeting the insistent demand for a place to study. Among schools 
of elementary grade there are many which are admittedly poor 
and inadequate in buildings, teachers, and equipment, but which 
are valued because they do something toward meeting the needs of 
the community in an educational way.® 


2. Japan Exemplifies Value of Western Scientific Methods 


Korea needs, and is beginning to know that she needs, modern 
occidental scientific methods in education and life. The great 
progress which Japan has made in the past fifty years in many 
phases of life is a visible proof to Korea of the values which an 
oriental nation can obtain from the science, invention, and certain 
features of the culture of the West. Japan has adopted Western 
scientific methods in nearly every branch of national and social 
life. So successful have been Japan’s efforts toward more 
progressive and scientific methods that she stands to-day as one of 
the foremost civilized nations of the world. While we would 
not base Japan’s claims to world recognition on her military power, 
yet it is unfortunately a fact that self-determination and realiza- 
tion of national ideals are still to some extent contingent upon a 
nation’s ability to defend itself in war. Korea has seen Japan 
defeat that aged stronghold of oriental culture, China; and has also 
seen her come out victorious in a struggle with Russia, a powerful 
Western nation; and finally the Koreans have found themselves 
powerless and without influence among the nations of the world, 
when their own nation was annexed to the Japanese Empire. 


7 Figures showing number of children of school age and number in school are from 
Underwood, Modern Education in Korea, p. 218. 

As an indication of the valuation which is put upon mission education by the 
Japanese Government of Korea, the following is quoted from an address by Dr. R. 
Mizuno, Administrative Superintendent of the Government General, before an annual 
meeting of missionaries of all missions. “It can be said without any appearance of 
flattery, that Chosen owes much of her advancement in civilization to your labors.” 
(Annual Report, Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 
1927, p. 95.) 
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3. Koreans Realize Need of Scientific Methods from the West 


Thinking Koreans to-day are coming to realize that their rulers 
made a great mistake by not accepting and adapting to their needs 
certain phases of Western culture, when they had opportunities in 
the past. They are, in this day of intense nationalism when they 
are trying to preserve something of their own culture and give it 
to the world, more than ever recognizing their need of Western 
scientific methods in education and life. To preserve the physical 
health and strength of her people and fight against disease, Korea 
needs Western medical science and sanitation; to build up the 
economic life of the people and insure material sufficiency for all, 
she needs knowledge of scientific control of natural resources ; and 
for cultural and spiritual growth there is much in the literature, 
art, and religion of the West which will be of real value to Korean 
life. The Koreans realize that these new and modern methods and 
values must come in through the schools, and that they are coming 
through the mission schools in probably their most undiluted form. 
Therefore the Koreans want what they are getting through the 
mission schools, and want it so much that they are often willing to 
take it under conditions which are not altogether satisfactory, as 
will be shown later on in this study. 


4. Exchange Already Taking Place Between East and West 


Means of communication and travel have been so improved in 
recent years that the West is invading the East and the East is 
more and more visiting the West, and a mixing of cultures is 
coming about in hundreds of ways. But in order to understand, 
appreciate, adopt, and appropriate only the best of this Western 
science, art, and literature, there must be teaching and instruction 
and explanation, and there must be language study ; and all of these 
needs are supplied by the mission schools. It would probably be 
admitted that the most successful way to bring to a people the 
values found in the philosophy, science, and culture of another 
people is not through books or literature exclusively, but by direct 
personal contacts and relationships set up between individuals of 
each of the respective cultures. The mission schools and the mis- 
sionary enterprise have the organizations, the institutions, and the 
personnel, and are able to command a certain amount of financial 
resources for carrying on this great work of exchange of national 
and racial culture. Also there is a great and insistent demand on 
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the part of the Korean people for the educational values which are 
brought in by mission schools. Therefore, we may say with assur- 
ance, that there is a legitimate place for these schools in Korea 
to-day. 


V. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


It is the purpose of this study to examine some of the aims and 
activities of the complex enterprise, which is designated as “Mission 
Education in Korea,” in the light of a democratic philosophy of 
education. In carrying out this purpose, an attempt will be made 
to give a constructive criticism which may be of some help to those 
faithful teachers and educators who have already done so much 
toward improving this education and making it the valuable instru- 
ment of human betterment which it is to-day. While many atti- 
tudes, activities, and tendencies of this educational enterprise will 
be criticized, the enterprise as a whole cannot fail to merit the 
approval and appreciation of all who are interested in human 
welfare. It is the writer’s admiration for this cause, and his firm 
belief in its present and future value for Korea, which has led 
him to attempt this study. 

In integrating mission education in Korea with the principles 
and ideals of democracy as applied to education, the problem has 
seemed to present four important aspects under which the main 
issues involved might be conveniently treated. In the following 
paragraphs will be stated the main problems of this study as they 
are derived from these four aspects of the general problem. 


1. Draw Up Criteria of Democratic Education 


The first purpose will be to give an explanation of what is meant 
by democratic education. Since a great deal of the significance of 
this study depends upon the meaning which the writer puts into 
this concept, it is necessary that this explanation be given at the 
outset. No originality can be claimed for this conception of 
democratic education. From various sources have been gathered 
those principles and ideals of education which seem to the writer 
to offer the fullest opportunity for that liberating and developing 
of human personality which is the central meaning of democracy 
as applied to education. The first purpose is, therefore, to draw 
up criteria for defining democratic education, as the concept is 
used in this study. 
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2. Reconstruct the Aims of Mission Education 


In trying to discover the degree of meaning which a democratic 
conception of education may have for the educational activities 
carried on by missionaries in Korea, it becomes necessary to deal 
with the aim or purpose which has been set up as the goal of these 
activities. 

The second purpose will be to study the dominant aim of mission 
education in Korea in the light of the criteria of democratic educa- 
tion, and suggest a reconstruction of aim more in accordance with 
these criteria. 


3. Study Relation of Mission Education to Governmental Control 
of Education ; 


The system of mission education which is the subject of this 
study is under the political supervision of the Japanese Govern- 
ment General of Korea. At the same time the financial support of 
the schools, the administration, and to a certain extent the deter- 
mination of aims are in the hands of various mission boards. In 
view of the fact that the missionaries are members of another 
race and have come from a country whose fundamental ideas of 
government are in many respects different from those of the 
Japanese, and also in view of the.fact that these Missionaries have 
a very different attitude on religious beliefs, it is to be expected 
that there will be disagreement and clashes between missionary and 
government educational policies. As we have already seen (page 
7) much of this disagreement has been over the question of 
the use of the Bible and the giving of religious teaching in the 
schools. There have been, as will be shown later, other sources 
of friction between mission and governmental educational authori- 
ties. Since any lack of a satisfactory adjustment between the 
forces influencing education will have profound effect on the edu- 
cational results obtained, the third purpose will be to study the 
problems arising through governmental control of mission educa- 
tion and suggest means of adjustment more in keeping with a 
democratic theory of education. 


4. Study Relation of Mission Education to Life Problems of the 
Korean People 


Mission education in Korea is primarily in the interest of the 
Korean people. Regardless of what the stated aim may be, these 
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people are the ones for whom it is set up, and certainly one of the 
important measures of the value of this education should be the 
extent to which this education is making changes in the lives of 
the Koreans which, as seen in their broadest possible aspects, may 
be regarded as desirable. The conditions under which mission 
educational activities are carried on, produce many problems which 
are peculiar to this enterprise. The differences in race, religion, 
nationalistic affiliations, economic status, and general culture be- 
tween missionaries and the people they teach naturally bring about 
problems which would not arise in a more homogeneous group. 
These differences produce friction and discussion on educational 
matters, which are continually calling for decisions on matters of 
policy and procedure. The fourth purpose is, therefore, to study 
the relation of mission education to certain life problems of the 
Korean people, and suggest methods of adjustment more in 
harmony with a democratic theory of education. 

In the following chapters an attempt is made to deal with these 
four problems as they have been set forth in this outline form. 


GHA RE Rey 


MODERN CONCEPTIONS OF DEMOCRACY IN 
EDUCATION: SOME BASIC ASSUMPTIONS AND 
EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1. Need for Criticizing Christian Mission Education by the 
Standards of Democracy 


The question might be asked: “Why criticize or measure a 
Christian enterprise, like mission education, by the standards of 
democracy? Why not criticize it in the light of the highest con- 
ceptions of Christianity, and see wherein it is failing to come up 
to these standards?” It might be said, “Mission education does 
not claim to be democratic, it claims to be Christian, and measures 
its successes and failures by the standards of Christianity.” It is 
certainly important to stress the fact that a continual examining 
and reconstructing of the work of missions, in the light of the 
highest ideals of Christianity, is both desirable and necessary. This 
process has been going on for nearly twenty centuries, with the 
result that Christian institutions have become the valuable instru- 
ments of human welfare and social betterment which we find 
among us to-day. Christianity is a growing religion, and in every 
age has tried to reconstruct its message in the light of the highest 
attained thought of the time. 

In spite of these facts it seems to the writer that there is a very 
real sense in which it would be profitable for us to measure our 
Christian institutions by the standards of democracy—democracy 
in its broader and more inclusive meaning as a theory of human 
relationships in general. It is true that Christian mission enter- 
prises are being attacked to-day on the grounds that they violate 
certain democratic principles of human dealings. Probably the 
most common comment that is heard concerning missions to-day is, 
“Why should we go out there and try to force our religion on 
people who have religions of their own?” The common man in 

14 
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America and Europe is more and more coming to the position 
expressed by a recent writer: “The religious problem of to-day is 
not a problem in metaphysics and theology, but one of practical 
values of human living.” (Ellwood, Reconstruction in Religion.) 
Holding to this viewpoint, many people are much more concerned 
with questions relating to our treatment of certain non-Christian 
peoples than they are with questions of whether or not these 
peoples are accepting the religion which we are trying to bring 
them. Just at present these questions relate to such matters as 
imperialism in China, exclusion laws against Japanese and other 
orientals, and military intervention in Mexico and Central and 
South America. It may be claimed with some fairness that these 
are political and diplomatic questions with which missions are not 
directly concerned. There is no denying the fact, however, that 
in the minds of many people of mission lands, who are awakening 
to the meaning of democracy and national consciousness, the whole 
mission enterprise is classed with these other movements as a part 
of the scheme of Western “Christian” nations to dominate the 
Eastern non-Christian peoples. Since this viewpoint is being 
taken, it is the part of wisdom for us, who believe in the essential 
human value of mission work, to examine our attitudes and activi- 
ties in the light of these principles of democracy, and see if there 
are any grounds for the accusations which are being made. No 
human institution, however pure and ideal may be its underlying 
motives, is free from falling into errors which prevent the full 
realization of the high aims for which the institution is striving. 
There is need, therefore, to examine and reconstruct our aims and 
activities in the light of democracy in order to justify our work; 
first, in the eyes of those Westerners who may have fears that in 
supporting missions they are aiding an undemocratic enterprise; 
and second, in the eyes of those nationals of mission countries, who 
are seeing in our activities some features which, to them, seem to 
violate certain human rights which are fundamental to democracy. 


2. Despite Values Derived from Mission Education, Need for 
Improvement Stil Exists 
Ideal democracy and ideal Christianity, as conceived by many 
broad-minded people, are coming more and more to stand for the 
same practical ends, since each is aiming to conserve those features 


1 See Chap. IV, footnote 20. 
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of life which are of greatest human value. But any institution or 
system in hunuan life is just what it is in its own particular concrete 
situation, and if we want to improve it we must judge it, not in 
the light of its ideal principles, but in the light of what is actually 
taking place in that situation. We therefore examine mission 
educational activity in Korea on the basis of what the men and 
women, the boys and girls, are actually doing in the various schools. 


/ What attitudes are being set up? What habits are being formed? 


What, in short, are the results in character, personality, and social 
change, which have been accomplished by mission education? 
When viewed thus from the standpoint of total results, any fair- 
minded observer would probably admit that mission educational 
activity has brought incalculable values to the Korean people. 
Korea has been helped in innumerable ways by the patient educa- 
tional efforts of missionaries, often working with poor equipment, 
insufficient preparation, and against prejudice on the part of both 
natives and other missionaries. In the face of all these obstacles, 
results have been accomplished which furnish enduring and incon- 
testable evidence of the value of foreign mission educational work.? 
While giving full credit and praise for all that has been accom- 
plished, we, to-day, would be failing to carry on the spirit of 
reform and progress which has actuated these educational workers 
if we did not continue to criticize this educational system which 
has been built up by the mission in Korea, make needed modifica- 
tions in it, and find better aims for it. 


3, Relation of Democracy to Process of Reconstruction of Mission 
Education 


In this process of reconstruction, which has been going on con- 
tinuously since the first mission school was opened, mission educa- 
tors have been influenced by the changes which have been taking 
place in education in Western lands, and have gradually made 
changes in accordance with the progressive moves in Western 
education. In recent years there has been a wider application of 
the conceptions of democracy to the various institutions of civilized 
man. Democracy has been expanded and deepened and made to 


2 For evidence of the results achieved in Korea by mission education the reader is 
referred to Modern Education in Korea, by H. H. Underwood; The Rebirth of Korea, 
by Hugh Cynn; Report of Progress and Reform in Korea, 1910-1925, published by 
Government General of Korea; The New Korea, by Alleyne Ireland, Chaps. IX, X; 
“Address by Acting Governor General K. Yuasa, before Federal Council of Protestant 
Evangelical Mission,” Minutes of Federal Council of Korea, 1926, pp. 16-17. 
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apply to all of our institutions—political, social, economic, educa- 
tional, and religious. Since education is influenced by, and in turn 
influences all of our institutions, it is probably in the field of 
education that democracy is having, and is to have, its greatest 
significance for humanity. How can mission education in Korea be 
thoroughly integrated with this dynamic stream, which may be 
called democracy in education? This is the question which we 
have set out to investigate. 


II. Bastc AssuMPTIONS OF Democratic Epucation 


As a preliminary step toward finding some answer to the ques- 
tion of integrating mission education with democracy, it will be 
necessary at this time to discuss some of the postulates of demo- 
cratic education, and to consider some of the results achieved in 
actual educational practice, which might be regarded as illustra- 
tions of more democracy in education. The purpose here is to 
establish some criteria by which the democracy or non-democracy 
of educational activities may be estimated. There will be no 
attempt to justify these principles by a process of reasoning, but 
only to explain them and give some of their implications and 
practical applications.‘ Back of these principles is the simple aim to 
make more concrete and clear the conception of human brother- 
hood ; they are left, therefore, to carry their own conviction to the 
mind of the sensitive reader. 


1. Aims of Education 


Explanation of Aim as Here Used. The aim of education may 
be conceived in two ways: either as having some end or good out- 
side of the process itself to which all educational activities are 
directed ; or as lying within the process which, in this case, has no 
external goal. In either case it may be said that the purpose of 
education is to work changes in human beings for either individual 
or social good. The view subscribed to by the writer is that 
education, conceived in a very broad sense, is life—life conceived 
in its on-going aspect, and, like life, is its own end, and there is 
nothing outside of it to which it is subordinate. In other words, the 
aim of education should be to find out more about life and to 
increase and enrich life, and to enable human beings to live more 
satisfying lives, satisfying to themselves and to others. Anything 


wv 
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which does not, in some way or measure, contribute to this end, can 
have no justifiable place in education. 

“Since in reality there is nothing to which growth is relative 
save more growth, there is nothing to which education is sub- 
ordinate save more education. It is a commonplace to say that 
education should not cease when one leaves school. The point of 
this commonplace is that the purpose of school education is to 
insure the continuance of education by organizing the powers that 
insure growth. The inclination to learn from life itself and to 
make the conditions of life such that all will learn in the process 
of living is the final product of schooling.” (John Dewey, Demo- 
cracy and Education, p. 60.) 

There will be many special aims in education, such as particular 
habits to be formed, attitudes to be cultivated, or knowledge to be 
acquired, all of which go into the production of desirable human 
character. For practical educational purposes, the development of 
this desired type of human character may be our main concern, 
and may assume the nature of an ultimate goal of education. From 
a still broader viewpoint, however, even this high aim may be 
regarded as a means to the enrichment of human experience, to 
that growth and development in various undetermined and unpre- 
dictable modes of experience which seem to give intrinsic mean- 
ing to our human activity. And so our school objectives, even 
those which seem to be final, are all means for furthering the 
process of education, and so extending the meaning of life. In the 
following paragraphs dealing with the aims of education from the 
democratic standpoint, aim may be understood either in this general 
sense, as broad and deep as life itself, or in the specific sense of 
a particular objective for furthering the educational process. 

Aims Must Be an Outgrowth of the Educational Situation. 
Educational aims must be an outgrowth of the intrinsic activities 
and needs, including original impulses and acquired habits of the 
individual being educated, In one way of looking at the matter, 
education is a most individual and personal thing. It is in this 
matter of education that the rights of individuals are violated more 
often than in property or political rights. This violence is often 
done in the guise of a sincere supreme concern for the welfare of 
the individual being educated. Education is a distinct and unique 
process for every person, and must be planned and carried on with 
reference to individuals, and in complete cooperation with those 
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individuals. From this point of view an aim of education cannot 
be an abstract conception, built up outside of the actual situation 
in which it is to operate and produce results. The aim is to grow 
out of the human experience which has been gone through with in 
the situation ; only in this way can it have any real meaning for the 
conditions and personalities concerned. The aim must be conceived 
of as a natural and necessary result of activities which are actually 
being carried on. Any other view of aim is only a vain wish, or a 
hope to accomplish something by magic. 

Aims set up by a political or religious authority and based on 
some ideal conception of human good are usually undemocratic in 
that they violate this principle. These organizations or institutions 
have decided beforehand what each individual is to know, believe, 
and feel, regardless of what the individual being educated knows, 
believes, or feels at the present time. Such aims, superimposed 
from without, leave both teachers and pupils at a loss to under- 
stand the meaning of their activities; there is a continual appeal to 
external motives, to rewards and punishments, a continual trying 
of new devices and methods in order to make progress toward this 
aim, which is regarded as desirable, but which in the minds of 
the pupils has no significant connection with life as they are 
living it. 

A legitimate aim, on the other hand, has come out of the actual 
life experiences of a human community in its natural environment. 
The conscious school aims of teachers and pupils must be in- 
tegrated with this community aim and with their own individual 
life experiences in such a way that these teachers and pupils will 
see and understand the desirability of these aims, and will have 
some ideas on the best methods of realizing them. All activity in 
this case is self-directed and full of meaning; methods and exer- 
cises may be self-criticized and self-valued, because of their 
obvious connection with the aims selected. An aim should show 
what the person holding it is really doing, and the direction in 
which he is headed. It should not be merely the verbal statement 
of what some one else thought he ought to be doing some years 
hence. To quote from Dewey along this line: 

“Any aim is of value so far as it assists observation, choice, and 
planning in carrying on activity from moment to moment and hour 
to hour ; if it gets in the way of the individual’s own common sense 
(as it will surely do if imposed from without or accepted on 
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authority), it does harm.” (John Dewey, Democracy and Educa- 
tion, p. 125.) 

It would seem natural that education conducted on the plan of 
mission education would be in greater danger from external or 
superimposed aims than it would be in a system where pupils, 
teachers, educators, and administrators were all of the same 
common culture. In mission education we have on the one hand 
teachers, administrators, and supporters, and in general those who 
formulate aims, coming from one race and culture, while pupils 
and subordinate teachers and parents are of another race and 
culture. Under such circumstances, taking human nature as it is, 
it would seem almost inevitable that there would be this clash 
between aims and the actual activities, interests, and needs, of those 
who are being educated. If we add to this difference in culture a 
wide difference in economic stattis between the missionaries and the 
people whom they are seeking to influence through education, the 
danger from aims not connected with experience becomes still 
more evident. A full appreciation of the cultural attainments, the 


\\ life needs and values of the Koreans, is necessary on the part of 


/the missionary before any worth-while educational aims can be 
' arrived at. “Until the democratic criterion of the intrinsic signifi- 
cance of every growing experience is recognized, we shall be 
intellectually confused by the demand for adaptation to external 
aims.” (John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 127.) 

Every aim consciously held must link up very definitely with 
the activities which are going on in the educational process. It is 
necessary for this connection to be perceived by the teacher, but 
it is still more necessary that the pupils themselves have in mind 
some foreseen ends of their present activities. It is possible for 
this connection between ends and means, or aims and methods, to 
be seen and appreciated even with the youngest children. The baby 
shakes his rattle to get a sound which is satisfying. Here the end 
is the sound and the shaking is the means, and both are intrinsically 
satisfying to the baby. At a little later age the child uses blocks or 
other material and creates effects in ways which give him satisfac- 
tion, both in results produced and in means employed. We have 
been dealing here especially with temporary or immediate aims 
and objectives, but this same principle holds when it is expanded 
to cover the whole realm of education and life in whatever-sized 
units may be considered ; and so in all school activity there should 
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be this constant appreciation of means and ends and the necessary 
connection between the two. We violate this rule, whatever else 
we do, whenever we take some adult value and put it down into the 
activities of childhood, and insist that it become a part of those 
activities just because we think that there will come a day when 
the child will appreciate that particular value. Our activities may 
and should have future value, and often should be planned with 
this future value in view. There should, however, be enough 
appreciation of this value on the part of the learner to give intrinsic 
value to the activity as it is being performed. In other words, 
we want a philosophy of education and of life which will give 
intrinsic worth to our every day and every year activities as we 
perform these activities, and not merely at some future date in this 
world or the next. 

This conception which makes it necessary that effective educa- 
tional aims grow out of the actual human situation gives the teacher 
a clearer idea of just what his greatest contribution can be in each 
educational situation. His duty is then seen to be to translate these 
aims into methods of codperating with his pupils in their activities. 
He can size up the situation and see where the greatest need and 
desire lie, and then use his wider experience and knowledge to plan 
methods of meeting the need, and leading the desires in profitable 
directions. 

The manner in which an aim may be translated into a method 
of cooperation in the activities of those to be instructed is well 
illustrated by the circumstances connected with the beginning of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association work in China. A young 
American college graduate was sent out to introduce the program 
of the Y. M. C. A. to the Chinese people. This young man 
established himself in one of China’s large cities and sought to 
interest the Chinese in the various activities which constitute the 
program of the Y. M. C. A. in American cities. He soon found, 
however, that the better class Chinese young men looked upon his 
American athletic games as arduous labor, fit only for coolies; as 
for his religious literature, they considered their own Confucian 
literature far superior. Through the whole program there was 
nothing which attracted the young Chinese gentlemen. The young 
American became more and more discouraged and was on the point 
of giving up in despair when he discovered that the Chinese men 
of education were very much interested in the wonders of Western 
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science, of which they had heard fragmentary reports. Word was 
sent to America at once and in a short time a graduate of an 
American university, who had specialized in the physical sciences, 
was on his way to China. This man brought some scientific 
apparatus with him, and was very ingenious in devising apparatus, 
as it was required, from whatever material was available. He 
began to lecture and demonstrate in chemistry, physics, and biology, 
and soon was ministering to the educational needs of all the intel- 
lectually minded men of the city. His fame spread abroad and 
he was soon called to lecture and make demonstrations before the 
provincial parliaments and all the important educational organiza- 
tions throughout the nation. The name of this young educator was 
probably more widely known than that of any other Westerner in 
China at that time. The Y. M. C. A. had discovered a vital need 
and then studied to find a way of meeting that need by cooperating 
with the activities which were already inaugurated by the Chinese 
themselves. In this way a very fine piece of education on an almost 
nation-wide scale was carried on.° 

Aims Must Provide for a Dynamic Growing Universe. Another 
consideration with regard to the aim of education, which is essen- 
tial to our understanding of democracy in education, is that we 
should regard human life and the universe, as we know tt, as im a 
process of continued growth and change. Our human society is 
never static, though in some places it is more dynamic and chang- 
ing than in others. There is always before the eye and mind of 
man the desire and possibility of improvement or of a greater 
degree of satisfaction, or of more knowledge and control of 
nature. When we make the aim of education the attainment of 
some fixed goal or stage of development, no matter how great or 
distant this goal may be, we have set a limit on man’s achievement 
and have said, in effect, that we know what man’s greatest and 
highest end and aim is. The result is continual disappointment and 
pessimism because of failure and inability to reach this goal, which 
is declared to be the only goal of man’s endeavor worth striving 
for. No matter what goal we may set up, we are merely stating 
some one’s conception of what is desirable in human growth and 
development. Would it not be more scientific and altogether more 


8 This account of the beginning of the work of the Y. M. C. A. in China was given 
by Dr. Fletcher Brockman, who was for many years General Y. M. C. A. Secretary of 
China, in an address at Union Theological Seminary, New York City, in May, 1927. 
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satisfying not to be so sure that we know what our final end is, but 
continually to reconstruct our ends as we grow and make dis- 
coveries about life? This kind of a world, with the “lid off” as 
William James called it, leaves the way open for the widest variety 
of growth and achievement in all directions, and recognizes as 
valuable every effort toward more worth-while experience which is 
made by men of all races and creeds. It recognizes the essential 
worth-whileness of each individual experience in itself, without 
measuring it against some fixed standard of perfection. In this 
changing dynamic world we are continually to create new ideals 
and standards in all realms of life, and find our satisfaction in this 
creative and discovering way of living. So long as we have a world 
which is changing, we must have changing aims of education, or 
rather our educational activities must be a true part of life, and 
must have meaning with any and every change which comes. A 
really democratic aim of education must make meaningful the 
activities and strivings of each and every individual and group, and 
this meaning must come out of the activities themselves, and not 
be determined by the amount that the activity contributes toward 
attaining some extrinsic moral or spiritual goal. What we want 
to accomplish by education is a better living world, and not merely 
an adaptation to this world just as it is. To create a better world 
we must have an aim of education which puts no limits to the 
extent or variety of possible human growth. “Since growth is the 
characteristic of life, education is all one with growing; it has no 
end beyond itself. The criterion of the value of school education 
is the extent in which it creates a desire for continued growth and 
supplies means for making the desire effective in fact.” (John 
Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 62.) 


2. Democracy as Applied to Method in Education 


Conception of Method. We have discovered in our discussion 
of aim some of the facts relating to a democratic conception of 
method ; we have also seen how closely related are the factors of 
aim and method (page 7). It is our purpose here to examine 
more critically the meaning of method in relation to the educational 
process, and more especially the characteristics which determine 
the conception of method which most adequately fulfills the 
demand of a democratic education. 

In the first place, it may be said that method, just as aim, has a 
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narrow and a wide application in education. When we think of the 
best plan or procedure, from a psychological standpoint, for get- 
ting a definite piece of subject matter learned by the pupil so he 
can give it back on demand, we are considering method in its 
narrow sense. When we consider the personal and environmental 
conditions which cause all of the attitudes and sets and dispositions 
which the pupil is acquiring while learning this particular piece of 
subject matter, or acquiring by his general school activities or all 
of his life relations, we are thinking of method in its broader sense. 
When we realize that method in this broader sense, so far as we are 
able to tell, is the most important factor in determining those per- 
manent sets and attitudes which make up character and personality, 
we see what a very important part of education it is. It is certainly 
the factor over which we have most control, and should therefore 
have our most careful attention in planning any educational 
enterprise.* 

Respect for the Personality of the Learner. In considering 
method from the standpoint of democracy, if there is one basic 
principle which more than any other determines the quality of 
method, it is that of respect for the personality of the learner. 
There is a sense in which every human organism is to be regarded 
as a self-determining entity, with powers and capacities of a dis- 
tinctly individual nature, and with the right to develop these 
powers to their fullest usefulness. Education has almost invariably 
been looked upon as a process by which immature individuals are 
to be trained and molded into conformity with a certain group 
ideal. Religion and patriotism have probably been the two forces, 
above all others, which have entered into these training and mold- 
ing processes which have taken the place of education, properly 
so-called. The essence of respect for personality, as here used, is 
found in the belief that the child, even as a child, in a very real 
sense belongs to himself. If this right of a certain amount of self- 
direction is not respected in childhood, damage may be done which 
any amount of later respect for personality cannot remedy.’ This 
is not saying that no respect is due to society; if this principle is 


‘See Foundations of Method, by William H. Kilpatrick, especially Chap. VIII, ‘“‘The 
Wider Problem of Method.” 

5 Modern psychologists of the most widely varying schools are increasingly recognizing 
the importance, for the life and personality of the individual, of normal self-expression 
in childhood. See Watson, J. B., Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, pp. 
418-420; Gates, Arthur, Psychology for Students of Education, p. 204; Norsworthy and 
Whitley, Psychology of Childhood, Chap. XVI; Wells, Mental Adjustments, p. 313. 
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extended to every member of society, as of course it must be, the 
rights of society are protected. The point here is to emphasize 
the fact that every child is a unique self, and that it is the duty and 
privilege of parents and teachers and institutions to help him to 
the fullest realization of that self. It is, of course, evident that 
every individual partakes largely in his make-up of the habits, 
attitudes, and tastes of those with whom he has been associated, 
especially during his early years. This is a necessary part of the 
nature of human development, and also furnishes a large part of 
the psychological basis for education itself. What we are trying 
to emphasize is that in our conscious educational activities, in 
home, school, church, or other institution, we are not to exploit 
the lack of experience, the confidence or impressionableness of 
childhood for the purpose of inculcating or indoctrinating children 
with our adult attitudes. 

Ecclesiastical and political autocracies and despotisms have made 
use of impressionable childhood from time immemorial for the 
purpose of more firmly establishing themselves and preventing 
the growth of democracy, which, though unnamed, has always 
been seeking expression, even under the most absolute autocracies. 
Coercion, in many forms, from severe corporal punishment to 
all forms of sugar-coated subject matter, has been made use of by 
autocratic systems in order to form the growing mind of the child 
in accordance with some predetermined pattern set up by adults. 
In all such cases the child is made use of by those responsible for 
this education, as a tool or a means for carrying on their own 
ends and aims; the child is never respected as an end in himself. 

All that has been said regarding coercion and indoctrination 
should not be taken to mean that there is no place in education for 
parental and teacher control and guidance. This is merely to 
emphasize the fact that education is not primarily for the adults, 
but for the children. The place of parents and teachers is to 
provide the conditions which stimulate thinking; it is not their 
place to furnish ready-made thoughts for children. ‘When the 
parent or teacher has provided the conditions which stimulate 
thinking and has taken a sympathetic attitude toward the activities 
of the learner by entering into a common or conjoint experience, 
all has been done which a second party can do to stimulate learn- 
ing.’ (John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 188.) In 
“providing the conditions which stimulate thinking,” it may be 
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necessary to use some coercive measures, but this will be in regard 
to special conditions and emergencies in the learner’s life and 
should not be a conscious attempt to limit or circumscribe the mind 
of the learner in his truth-seeking activities. Such restrictions or 
coercive measures as are employed should be used with the under- 
standing, on the part of the teacher, that they are temporary and 
are to be decreased with every evidence of a growth of inner 
control on the part of the pupil. Respect for personality in educa- 
tion means that every child shall have a fair chance to develop that 
quality of unique individuality which is his, always providing that 
in so doing a like opportunity is not taken from any one else. 

Respect for all the Natural Powers of the Learner. A second 
requirement of democracy in educational method is that the human 
individual shall always be treated as an indivisible entity, reacting 
as a whole and with all powers and capacities of vital importance 
in his total make-up. The main point here is to emphasize the 
essential unity of those aspects of human life which have been 
variously designated as the physical, mental, and spiritual. Modern 
education and life are having a hard struggle to break away from 
Plato’s threefold division of human personality into intellect, emo- 
tions, and appetites, corresponding to the physical divisions of 
head, heart, and viscera. (Plato’s Republic, Books 1V, 1X.) The 
educational implication which was derived from this division was 
that the mind or spirit or soul of man was a high and noble part, 
separate and distinct from the other two divisions, and worthy of 
every care in development. The emotions were important, having 
to do with courage, love of country, and religious fervor, but they 
were to be controlled by the spirit. The appetites, belonging to the 
physical nature of man, were considered low and utilitarian, and 
the only virtues connected with them were temperance and self- 
denial. This conception of man was largely taken over by Chris- 
tianity, and dominated Christian thought and practice during the 
Middle Ages, and in many ways still plays a large part in religious 
and educational thought. Things physical are still, by some, con- 
sidered low and evil and subject to discipline and suppression in 
order that the “spiritual” may exercise full control of the individual 
and society. 

However, the evolutionary theory, which presupposes a natural- 
istic development of the whole human organism from simple to 
more complex forms, and which views mind and body as insepar- 
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able parts of human nature, during the past half century has more 
and more come to influence our thought and practice in education 
and life with the result that this old dualistic conception is losing its 
hold on thinking people. Added to this influence, the discoveries 
due to advancing thought in biology, physiology, and especially 
psychology have shown the essential unity of the human organism 
in its adjustment processes. The complete interaction and inter- 
dependence of those factors of human life which have been desig- 
nated spiritual, mental, and physical have been so well established 
that we regard the living being as thinking, willing, and acting, as 
a whole. Everything human comes in for its share in our human 
adjustment processes. With this enlargement of our knowledge 
along these lines, our conceptions of human values are changing, 
and a democratic philosophy cannot teach us to look for our human 
satisfactions wholly in the realm of spiritual and intellectual values 
with neglect and suppression where the body and emotions are 
concerned. If democracy means anything, it certainly means 
equity in a chance for happiness and satisfaction, according to the 
natural capacities of individuals. It is, therefore, the height of 
human injustice for one group, well supplied with those resources 
which make for well-rounded fullness of life, physical as well as 
mental, to teach another group, deprived of these resources, that 
their greatest good is to be brought about by suppressing and over- 
coming natural human desires and instincts, in the supposed in- 
terest of the “higher” or “spiritual” nature. The shift in emphasis 
in religious thought, from theological and metaphysical conceptions 
to the modern interest in social justice and individual human 
values, although it may be attributed to religious motives, is a 
clear recognition of this fact, that the souls and bodies of human 
beings cannot be dealt with separately. Just as a democratic 
social theory must give due and equal consideration to each and 
every class of individuals in society, regardless of their function or 
position in relation to the whole of society, so our method of educa- 
tion must take into account the various sides of life in the 
individual, and give them that educational attention which will 
make for the highest good of each individual. 

Freedom in Teaching and Learning. We must provide in true 
education for an ever-increasing range of freedom regarding the 


6 See Ellwood, Reconstruction in Religion, Chaps. VI, VII, VIII; also Coe, Social 
Theory of Religious Education, pp. 55, 105, 211-219. 
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varieties of material which may profitably be made subject matter 
of teaching and study. Theoretically, there is nothing in the whole 
racial heritage which might not become a very proper subject of 
study, if the personality of the learner, and the total educational 
situation at the time call for its presentation. Whether or not a 
particular piece of subject matter is made use of should always 
depend upon the requirements of the total situation. In other 
words, everything that the human race has developed or discovered 
in any branch of human interest should be considered potential 
subject matter. 

Where freedom of teaching has been restricted it has usually 
been on either religious or political grounds. The educational 
institution was the instrument of a church, which had certain 
religious beliefs and traditions to preserve and therefore put 
limitations on the expression of any religious views which did not 
conform to these beliefs and traditions; or the civil government, 
in order to maintain its integrity, and promote patriotism and 
loyalty to the ruler, forbade any teaching that might be considered 
subversive of these ends. These two forces operate in Korean 
mission schools to-day, and must be considered in any study of the 
problems of these schools. Since these forces operate as they do, 
we can recognize them, and then state the degree of freedom which 
should exist in teaching in these schools, and for which we ought to 
stand when we insist on more democracy in our schools from the 
side of the church or the state. Freedom is an ideal in human 
adjustment which is only approximated and never completely 
attained by either individuals or groups. In our approach to a 
greater measure of freedom, the following considerations should 
guide us in formulating our standards of freedom in teaching. 
(1m the first place, we may say that whatever topics or activi- 
ties’pupils outside school are interested in should be a legitimate 
subject for some kind of treatment in school. To deny this would 
be to disregard our fundamental criterion as to aim, namely, that 
the aim should grow out of the actual situation. We must, there- 


_\ fore, be allowed in mission schools to deal with any live interests 


v 


in the minds of the pupils, so that further leading and more 
knowledge in the same direction may result, or that errors of 
harmful tendencies may be seen, or the futility of a particular line 
of activity recognized. 

( 2. As we ascend the scale from elementary school to university, 
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there should be a continual increase in the range and scope of life 
interests which may profitably be made subjects for investigation. 
It would seem that this fact could be taken for granted, and it is 
probably true that this increasing freedom does exist, but we also 
find along with it a much greater conscious effort to control and 
restrict the teaching in the higher schools than we find in the 
elementary schools. In view of the fact that in the college or 
university the student has his last opportunity to study life prob- 
lems under guidance, he should have the fullest liberty in inves- 
tigating problems which have become acute in his experience. 
Instead of giving this liberty, there are some who have a voice in 
the control of higher education who seem to regard this period as a 
last opportunity for hermetically sealing the mind of the student 
against all possible entrance of liberal or scientific thought after 
graduation. Witness the mission college board of managers which 
some years ago passed a resolution approving the teaching of 
science to Chinese college students “within certain wise limits.” 
So much for the rights of the students of colleges and universities 
to information along any line which may be desired, and where 
information is available. It may also be said that teachers of such 
institutions should have the fullest liberty in teaching their sub- 
jects. A teacher who has been entrusted with the responsibilities 
of a teaching position in a higher institution of learning should be 
permitted to impart any information which he considers essential 
to the presentation and development of his subject. We would 
say, then, that a mission school which presumes to be an institution 
of higher learning cannot be called “democratic” and cannot be 
called “higher” if the fullest liberty of learning and teaching is 
not granted to students and teachers. 

_ 3. A further consideration on this subject of freedom in teach- 
ing is the distinction which should always be made between the 
teacher’s giving his own opinion or the best scientific knowledge 
available on a subject, and his deliberately trying to indoctrinate 
pupils along any particular line. There is, of course, a danger of 
indoctrination, which varies with the prestige and personality of 
the teacher, in all teacher-pupil relationships. This influence of 
one personality upon another, however, is not what is meant by 
indoctrination in the sense here used, since it is not a deliberate 
attempt to inculcate doctrines with the purpose of closing thereby 
the mind of the pupil to the entrance of further truth. If a demo- 
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cratic relationship is established between teacher and pupil, there 
is a possibility of give and take, and of statement of opinions, 
without the danger of necessary indoctrination or of the teacher’s 
influencing the pupil through fear or through the hope of a reward. 
The mission school should not hold itself responsible, as an 
institution, for the opinions expressed by any of its teachers, and 
on the other hand it should not have a body of dogma or religious 
belief which is set up as a standard which the school approves and 
expects all teachers to teach and all pupils to learn.’ 

Education as a Preparation for the Future. Under the discus- 
sion of the relation of democracy to the aims of education, it was 
stated that no aim of education was democratic which considered 
the period of time spent in school as of value only in so far as it 
prepared the pupil for some future life experience, either in this 
world or the next (page 21). It is the purpose at this time to 
consider from the standpoint of method the view of education as 
precisely preparation for the future. When we try to translate 
this aim of education into a method of educational procedure, we 
at once begin to realize its inadequacy and its lack of harmony with 
democratic standards. 

This preparation view of education fails to place any real 
intrinsic value on the period of life usually devoted to formal 
school education. It is regarded as a vacant period which can only 
be profitably used by making it prepare for adult living, which is 
considered the time of life which is of real value to the individual. 
To one holding this view of life and education, the natural spon- 
taneous activities of childhood are worthless and are to be dis- 
couraged. The only thing that counts during this period is 
acquiring, chiefly through memorizing and drill, certain habits, 
skills, and attitudes which it is thought will function in the life of 
the individual years afterward in adult life activities. Such a view 
of education is responsible for much of the idleness, lack of in- 
terest, and tendency to procrastinate, which is found in our schools. 

As an example of the way limitations are put on freedom of teaching in mission 


schools, the following clauses are quoted from the constitution of a boys’ academy in 
Korea. 

a. “All instruction in general, and religious instruction in particular, as well as the 
entire influence of the institution, shall be in full accord with the heretofore recognized 
evangelical faith, as set forth in the historic standards of the Presbyterian Church. 

b. “Only those shall hold the position of registered teachers or as full members of 
the faculty who are church members in good standing of the above faith.” (Minutes of 
Chosen Mission of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 1921, p. 58.) 
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Pupils cannot be expected to get up much enthusiasm for subject 
matter which has so little in common with the life that they are 
now living. The recourse to punishments, promise of rewards, 
and trying to make school work interesting are all results of this 
way of looking at education. 

A more human and natural view makes every period of life, 
from the cradle to the grave, valuable in and of itself. Activities 
engaged in by pupils are engaged in because they are intrinsically 
connected with the lives of the pupils, and are vitally necessary for 
the carrying on of their self-initiated activities. It is this kind of 
activity which in the end really prepares for the future, because the 
interest span of the child gradually lengthens and he is able to 
take into his present interest and activity ever-lengthening sections 
of life. The only way in which a pupil can intelligently prepare 
for the future is by engaging in activity in which the connection 
with future activity is clearly understood and appreciated by his 
own mind. A boy cannot even decide to study engineering, for 
example, unless he can intelligently engage in activities which are 
in some way connected with the activities of an engineer. It is this 
continual growing into the future by means of related activities, 
which really prepares the student for the future. The human 
mind grows, expands, develops, and is in fact educated, by present 
vital experiences, and not by trying to learn or memorize some- 
thing which it is thought (by others) will be useful and inter- 
esting to the student in some imaginary life situation years in the 
future. 

In keeping with this kind of education is the viewpoint in 
religion which regards the whole span of human earthly life as a 
period of preparation for a life of another kind after physical 
death. Many Christian hymns ® give expression to the idea that 
this life is of no value except as a preparation for a future heavenly 
home. This view of life, and of education for it, has affected 
education very vitally, and has lent itself to a great deal of auto- 
cracy, tyranny, and social injustice. The most unjust social ar- 
rangements have been permitted to continue unresisted on the 
basis that this life is short and unimportant, that the life after 
death is eternal, and that those who bear patiently persecution, 


8 Examples of hymns which place all real value in the future life, and belittle or 
degrade this earthly life: “This World’s a Wilderness of Woe, This World Is Not My 
Home”; “I Am Only Waiting Till This Weary Life Is O’er’”; “In the Sweet By-and- 
By,” etc., etc. 
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injustice, tyranny, and hardship here, will have all the more hap- 
piness and reward in that life to come. While in its crude form 
this view has almost disappeared among progressive people, we 
are still influenced in many of our attitudes by this unscientific and 
undemocratic view of life. Rewards and punishments in the 
future life, of which we have no objective knowledge, instead of 
human values and satisfactions in this life, of which we do know 
something and are learning more, are still held out as the most 
worthwhile incentives for life endeavor. 

In our further study of mission education in Korea, therefore, 
we shall endeavor to see whether or not it regards every period of 
human life of value in and of itself. We shall endeavor to see if 
there are any tendencies to make one period of value only as it 
prepares for another. What we want is a truly democratic educa- 
tion, which makes every period of this present human life of 
inestimable value, and worthy of the greatest respect, for no other 
necessary reason than that it is human life. 


III. ExperIMENTING witTH ScHoot EpucaTIon oN A More 
Democratic PLAN. EpUCATIONAL RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED 


In these days when science is being applied to almost every phase 
of life, there is always the demand that “scientific demonstration,” 
“objective evidence,” or “measured results” be produced in support 
of every change which is advocated in any line of human activity. 
Those who have to do with education are certainly no exception to 
this tendency. Educators are more and more insisting on a 
scientific attitude toward all educational problems, and are con- 
tinually producing experimental proofs in support of the changes 
in educational procedures which they advocate. In recent years 
we have had some experimentation in education, where the effort 
has been made to embody the conceptions which we have called 
“democratic education” in school procedure under controlled con- 
ditions. These schools have been conducted along the lines in- 
dicated in this chapter, with regard to aims and methods. There 
has then been an effort to measure the educational outcomes and 
compare them with the results achieved in other schools conducted 
along more traditional lines, but where the general conditions were 
similar. It is the purpose in closing this chapter, to put before the 
reader a statement of some of the most significant results achieved 
in one of the most noteworthy of these experimental schools. 
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1. The Conditions of Collings’ Experiment 


The educational experiment which the writer has selected to 
report on here is that conducted in McDonald County, Missouri, by 
Ellsworth Collings, during the years from 1917 to 1921.° 

Professor Collings selected three rural schools where conditions 
as to teachers, pupils, home environment, buildings, and equip- 
ment, etc., were as nearly equal as possible at the beginning of the 
experiment. Two of these schools were continued along traditional 
lines, while the third, or the Experimental School, was conducted 
along radically different lines. After the four years of the experi- 
ment, an attempt was made to measure the results achieved by 
means of the most scientific methods of educational measurement 
available. As a result of these measurements we have, at least in 
some measure, a basis for evaluating the different conceptions of 
educational methods according to which each of these schools was 
conducted. 

In the limited space which can be given to describing and evalu- 
ating this experiment, it will be possible to give only some of the 
outstanding aspects of the whole situation. It is the purpose in 
giving these results to show that the conception of education which 
has been set forth here is not an untried and impractical theory or 
dream, but that it has been tried and the results scientifically 
measured. Furthermore, this experiment and other similar ones 
show that there is at least some objective evidence to substantiate 
the claims which are being made for this democratic conception of 
education. 

In the two control schools in this experiment, the regular cur- 
riculum, as laid down by the State Department of Education of 
Missouri, was followed. It contained the traditional subjects: 
reading, writing, arithmetic, history, geography, grammar, civil 
government, spelling, etc., and had modern textbooks for each of 
these subjects. The teachers were well prepared by training and 
experience. The aim was to teach the pupils a portion of the 
subject matter of each of these various subjects every day, with 
the final objective that they would master them. The pupils were 
divided into grades, from First to Eighth, and daily recitations of 
from 10 to 20 minutes each were conducted. 

In the Experimental School there was no prescribed curriculum, 


°For a complete account of this experiment see An Experiment with a Project 
Curriculum, by Ellsworth Collings. The Macmillan Company. 
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but the plan which was followed for the four years was to select 
the curriculum from the purposes of boys and girls in real life. 
There were no textbooks, as such, though there were regular school 
books in the school library for reference. There was no attempt 
to teach the conventional school subjects, except as they were 
needed for the carrying on of the projects which the students 
themselves had selected. The pupils of this school divided them- 
selves into three groups. Group One included, roughly, children 
six to eight years old; Group Two, included children nine to eleven 
years old; Group Three, included children twelve, thirteen, and 
some fourteen years old. The activities of the children were car- 
ried on as four classes of projects. (1) Play projects, represent- 
ing those experiences in which the purpose is to engage in such 
group activities as games, folk dancing, dramatization, or social 
parties. (2) Excursion projects, involving purposeful study of 
problems connected with the environments and the activities of 
people. (3) Story projects, including purposes to enjoy the story 
in its various forms—oral, song, picture, phonograph, or piano. 
(4) Hand projects, representing purposes to express ideas in con- 
crete forms—to make a rabbit trap, to prepare cocoa for the school 
luncheon, or to grow cantelopes. 


2. School Procedure Conforms to Criteria for Democracy in 
Education 


A little reflection will show the close connection which this kind 
of a school program bears to the criteria for democratic education 
which were laid down in an earlier part of this chapter. We see 
that the educational aims were an outgrowth of the natural situa- 
tion, and that there was unlimited provision for growth and 
development, since projects were allowed to lead on as long and 
as far as seemed practicable and profitable. We also see respect 
for the personalities of the learners, since the projects grew out 
of the pupil’s own ideas and purposes. In the four general classes 
of projects, and in the great variety of projects within classes, we 
see recognition of all the natural powers of the learner. We also 
see the greatest freedom in teaching and learning, since pupils were 
permitted to suggest their own projects. And, finally, we see that 
this education was not devised by adults to prepare children for 
the future, in this life or the next, but was an attempt to provide 
the fullest and richest living for the pupils in their daily lives. 
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Thus we see that this experiment is a real attempt to practice 
democracy in school education. 

After the four years covered by the experiment, an attempt was 
made to evaluate the outcomes along the various educational lines 
and compare them with the results achieved in the control schools 
for the same period. A comparison was also made in the case of 
common facts and skills, between the results accomplished in the 
Experimental School and the national averages for American 
schools which have been standardized. In determining the results 
for the Experimental School in “common facts and skills,” na- 
tionally used and standardized tests and scales were employed. 
Tests were given to the pupils of the Experimental School and the 
control schools at the beginning and end of the four-year period 
covered by the experiment. The general result of these tests cov- 
ering all of the common school subjects such as penmanship, read- 
ing, geography, arithmetic, history, spelling, etc., was as follows: 


3. Results Achieved in Formal School Subjects 


a. The mean achievement of the Experimental Schoo! in these 
common school subjects, when expressed in terms of the achieve- 
ment of the control schools, was 138.1 per cent. 

b. The mean achievement of the Experimental School in these 
same subjects, when expressed in terms of the achievement repre- 
sented by the national standards, was 110.8 per cent. 


4. Other Educational Results on Pupils and People of the Com- 
munity 


In addition to these tests, given to show improvement in the 
common school subjects, there was also an attempt to estimate other 
educational results on the pupils and the people of the community 
during the time of the experiment. Records were kept and statis- 
tical proceedings were applied in all cases where the conditions 
admitted of statistical treatment. In other cases the subjective judg- 
ments of parents and responsible people in the community were 
used. The results were as follows: 

a. The improvement of the children of the Experimental School 
in such attitudes toward school as are shown by school enrollment, 
regular attendance, tardiness, truancy, corporal punishment, atten- 
dance throughout the term, number of pupils graduating and pupils 
entering high school, etc., ranged from 25 to 93 per cent, while the 
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improvement of the children of the control schools for the same 
attitudes, for the same period, ranged from 2 to 15 per cent. 

b. The improvement of the children of the Experimental School 
in certain phases of life outside of school such as reading books, 
reading a daily paper, studying music, participating in community 
activities, engaging in social parties, engaging in club (pig, corn, 
chicken, etc.) activities, reading magazines, practicing health habits, 
avoiding children’s common diseases, participation in athletic 
games outside of school, saving money from earnings, ranged from 
35 to 100 per cent, while the improvement of the children of the 
control schools during the same time ranged from 0 to 25 per cent. 

c. The improvement of the parents of the Experimental School 
children in such attitudes toward the school and education as are 
shown by visiting the school, attending special day programs, using 
school library and school apparatus for testing milk, seed corn, etc., 
asking the school’s assistance in solving farm problems, attending 
school meetings, voting on maximum teachers’ levy, violation of 
compulsory school law, voting for consolidated rural high school, 
ranged from 16 to 91 per cent; whereas the improvement of the 
parents of the children of the control schools for the same period 
and the same attitudes ranged from 0 to 30 per cent. 

d. The improvement of the parents of the Experimental School 
children in such phases of conduct in the home and community as 
reading farm journals, books, magazines, and daily papers, attend- 
ing community meetings, taking part in community activities such 
as a fair, celebrating holidays, etc., testing seed corn before plant- 
ing, testing milk for butter fat, changing from mixed to thorough- 
bred stock, reading farmers’ bulletins, and reduction of contagious 
diseases, ranged from 20 to 96 per cent; while the improvement 
of the parents of the control school children for the same time 
ranged from 0 to 25 per cent. 

e. The improvement in such home conveniences and signs of 
culture as subscribing to papers and magazines; having a library 
of 75 or more volumes; having screens on doors and windows ; 
having yards with lawns, flowers, trees; having homes equipped 
with such conveniences as flytraps and swatters, canning equip- 
ment, bookcase, library table, paper rack, ironing board, washing 
bench, window ventilation, etc. ; having playgrounds and equipment 
for baseball, basketball, tether ball, tennis, volley ball, croquet ; 
and having one or more musical instruments, for the homes of 
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the Experimental School pupils ranged from 34 to 94 per cent; 
whereas the improvement in the same conveniences and comforts 
for the homes of the control schools for the same time ranged 
from 3 to 24 per cent. 

The above condensed account of the results achieved by con- 
ducting a school on a more liberal and democratic plan will, it is 
hoped, convey to the reader an idea of some of the outcomes which 
are possible when education is conceived on this plan. This care- 
fully and scientifically planned and executed experiment should go 
far toward establishing the validity of the criteria of democratic 
education which have been outlined in this chapter. Even in this 
brief account there is abundant evidence of the far-reaching effects 
in education and life, of the application, even in a limited degree, 
of these principles of democracy to education.1° 


IV. SuMMARY 


Having set forth what the writer believes to be the underlying 
theoretical principles upon which a satisfactory education should be 
based, and having given a report of a school practicing this form 
of education under experimental conditions, and noting the 
superior results achieved, the remaining portion of this study will 
endeavor to point out some of the meanings which this conception 
of education has for mission education in Korea. 


10For information concerning other schools conducted on a democratic plan the 
reader is referred to: C. W. Washburne and M. M. Stearns, New Schools in the Old 
World, The John Day Company, New York, 1926; J. L. Meriam, Child Life and the 
Curriculum, World Book Company, Chap. XIX; John and Evelyn Dewey, Schools of 
To-morrow, E. P. Dutton & Company; Educational Year Book of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924. Edited by I. L. Kandel, 
Part II, “The Problem of Method,” The Macmillan Company. 


CHAPTER TI 


A CRITICISM OF THE AIMS OF MISSION EDUCATION 
IN KOREA FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF DEMOCRACY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1. Explanation of Aim as Used in This Study 


In a broad and general way, it may be said that the aim of 
Christian missions in foreign countries is to win adherents to the 
Christian religion. In fact, up to within recent years it was taken 
for granted in most Christian communities that this was the one 
fundamental aim, and that no other end or aim had any place in 
the movement. Such work as social service, medical work, educa- 
tional work, the translation and publication of periodicals, books, 
and other forms of literature, and work for the alleviation of dis- 
tress, were all more or less engaged in by mission bodies, but it was 
always understood that such work was subsidiary to, and contribu- 
tary to, the one vital aim of “soul saving,” or bringing people to a 
belief in, and acceptance of, the Christian “plan of salvation” as 
the only way of salvation for man. This is a rather bald and 
bare statement of the traditional aim of Christian missionary 
activity. However, since modern missions have entered so many 
fields of human activity besides the distinctly religious, and since 
they have become involved in problems of nationalism, imperialism, 
and racial equality, this fundamental aim means little or nothing 
unless all of these factors are taken into consideration at the same 
time. In fact, we are having it more and more impressed upon 
us that man cannot be “saved,” religiously speaking, unless he is 
saved in all other ways at the same time. The very nature of 
man and the conditions under which he lives have forced this 
truth upon the minds of missionaries in all parts of the world 
where mission activity has been carried on. For this reason, 
missionaries have always engaged in some sort of social service, 
medical work, and formal secular education, though theoretically 
this was not an absolutely necessary part of their work. With this 
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general background in mind, it is the purpose in this chapter to 
discuss the aims of missionary education in Korea as these aims 
have been set forth at different times by various missionaries and 
mission leaders. In this study, “aim,” “purpose,” and “objectives” 
will be used rather indiscriminately to designate what we are trying 
to explain in this chapter, namely, the reason for the existence of 
schools under mission auspices in Korea, and the underlying 
motives which, sometimes consciously and at other times uncon- 
sciously, actuate or furnish the drive for the missionaries who are 
engaged in educational work there. Therefore, in this discussion 
of aims, we are dealing with the purposes for which mission schools 
were established and are being maintained, and the mental set or 
attitude of missionaries in Korea toward these schools and their 
work in them. 


2. Explanation of Sources from Which Statements of Aim Are 
Quoted 


It is obvious that any statement of the aim or aims of missionary 
education in Korea could not be taken as the aim or aims which 
actuate all of the missionaries engaged in educational work. All 
we can do is to take statements of avowed aim which have appeared 
in the publications of the various mission bodies and in the writ- 
ings of various outstanding missionaries dealing with mission edu- 
cation. In this way we shall hope to get at typical aims which are 
motivating the educational work of many missionaries. In con- 
sidering any educational system, we must take, as actual and 
typical, those statements regarding the various features of the 
system which have been published in the outstanding books and 
periodicals dealing with the system. In this study, therefore, we 
will use as our sources of information, concerning the aims of mis- 
sion education, the statements which have appeared in the follow- 
ing publications: 

(1) The official publications, reports, and other like documents 
and records of the interdenominational or union mission organiza- 
tions ; 

(2) Annual reports, pamphlets, and surveys of the various 
separate denominational mission bodies ; 

(3) The books, magazine articles, and reports prepared by 
individual missionaries, which are especially concerned with edu- 
cational work. 
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3. Governmental Aims of Education in Korea 


It should be said here that the Government General of Korea, 
through the Educational Bureau, lays down its own aims for 
each class of schools in the government system. Those mission 
schools which are “recognized” or “approved” by the government 
—and the majority of mission schools now have some degree of 
recognition—are a part of the government system of education, 
and must, therefore, accept the aims set up by the educational regu- 
lations for Korea. The general aims for the primary and secon- 
dary schools as given in the Revised Regulations of 1922 are as 
follows: 

1. A Common School (Elementary) aims at giving children moral train- 
ing while paying due attention to their physical growth, at cultivating in them 
the character of a good subject by imparting elementary knowledge and art 
indispensable to life, and at making them masters of the national language. 

2. A Higher Common School (Secondary) aims at giving boys moral 
education while paying attention to their physical growth, at cultivating in 
them the character of a good subject by imparting common knowledge and 
art useful for life, and at making them proficient in the national language. 

3. A Girls’ Higher Common School (Secondary) aims at giving girls 
moral education while paying attention to their physical growth and the 
fostering of female virtues, at cultivating in them the character of a good 
subject by instructing them in common knowledge and art useful for life, 
and at making them proficient in the national language. 


These aims, with the exception of the part referring to the 
national language, are, as here given, stated in very general terms 
and depend for their specific content on the explanations and de- 
tailed instructions given in connection with each of the several 
courses designed to accomplish these aims. The mission schools 
belonging to these three classes of schools whose aims are given 
accept these aims as a part of their plan of education, but no 
missionary would accept them as his complete or most important 
educational aim, except on the basis of a very broad interpretation, 
which would include the Christian religion under “knowledge and 
art useful for life.” 

The missionaries expect to fulfill the government requirements 
in regard to these aims, but in addition they have their own dis- 
tinctive aims, which are the fundamental reason for their partici- 
pation in educational activity. It is to these distinctively mission 
aims that we wish to direct our attention, since it is with missionary 
education in Korea that this study is primarily concerned. 
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II. THe Prrmary Arm or Misston EpucaTIon 
1. Conversion to Christianity 


As has already been stated, the primary aim of missionary 
activity is not educational, in the formal secular sense of the word, 
but is religious. This desire to spread the Christian religion has 
been so much at the center of missionary thinking that in stating 
the aim of missionary education it is often the case that this is given 
as the fundamental aim of all missionary educational activity. We 
may say, then, that the primary aim of mission education in Korea 
is to bring as many as possible of those who come under the influ- 
ence of this education to a full acceptance of the Christian religion 
as the true and completely adequate guide for human life. 


2. Quotations Setting Forth This Aim 


Various statements of this aim as given by Korean missionaries 
are as follows: 


The aim of mission educational work has been declared to be that of 
giving definite Christian education, and the recent advance policy of the mis- 
sion has been adopted on the full understanding that complete freedom is to 
be retained for the carrying out of this aim? 


From another mission we have the aim of Christian mission 
schools stated as follows: 
We aim to prepare these young people adequately for their life work, but 


especially to send them back into their home churches as strong evangelical 
Christians? 


At an educational conference, a leading educator is reported to 
have set forth the educational aim in Korea’s mission schools as 
follows: 


He defined the supreme aim, in which, while maintaining an academic 
standard of the highest grade, there was need of the religious appeal. That 
is to say, that students must have such preparation for life that they will 
weigh all values from the Christian viewpoint. 


3. The Mission Aim Criticized 


Many other statements could be given to show that this Christian 
content of the aim is its most important feature.* Such expres- 


1From the section on the Australian mission in The Christian Movement in Japan, 
Korea, and Formosa, 1925, p. 484. 

2 [bid., section on the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., p. 506. 

* Korea Mission Field, Dec., 1926, p. 267. 

“Other statements of the mission educational aim: 

a. From a pamphlet designed to arouse interest in Korean mission education among 
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sions as “definite Christian education,’ “Send them back into 
their home churches as strong evangelical Christians,” and “Weigh 
all values from the Christian viewpoint,” are all indications that the 
one great essential is to see that students who come out of these 
schools are Christians. Whether they are Christians, the children 
of Christians, or non-Christians, when they enter, the intent and 
effort is that they are either to become Christian or remain 
Christian while they are under the influence of the mission school, 
and are to come out from it as Christian boys and girls, or men 
and women. These schools are to give what has been called 
“Christian education,” which includes what is generally understood 
under a general secular education but adds this religious content 
which is considered the most important element. 

The term “Christian education,’ as used in Western countries 
where the great mass of public opinion is nominally Christian, has 
come to have a very broad and general meaning, and is sometimes 
loosely used to mean merely a general liberal education under 
Christian auspices. When, however, the term is used in regard 
to the work of a school in a country which is predominantly non- 
Christian, it takes on a more definite and specific meaning. We 
should consider just what we do mean in mission schools when we 
speak of a ‘“‘Christian education,” and see whether all of our mean- 
ing and our way of attaining it is wholly desirable. 

When we speak of a “classical education,” a “scientific educa- 


Americans; ‘Our ultimate aim—to make Korea into an educated Christian nation that 
will be a force for righteousness in the world and for the extension of the kingdom.” 

b. From the same pamphlet the aim of the Chosen Christian College as taken from 
its charter is given as follows: 

Article II, Object. ‘The object of this charter shall be to establish and maintain 
this college in accordance with Christian principles.” And Article IV, ‘The Managers, 
Officers, Members of the faculties and all the instructors must be believers in, and 
followers of, the doctrines contained in the Christian Bible.” 

c. From Women and Missions, published by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, in an article by Rev. W. M. Baird, DD., Ph.D., with the title, “Our Mission 
in Korea,” we have the following statement, which might be taken as an expression of 
aim: “Let education as conducted by the Mission be carried on as a part of the mission 
propaganda.” 

d. From the Korea Mission Field, Sept., 1927, in an article by H. A. Rhodes, D.D.; 
“Woe be to us if we yield to the tendency to carry on educational work for education’s 
sake. It must have an evangelistic aim; teachers and pupils should be actively engaged 
in preaching the Gospel.” 

e. The Korea Mission Field, May, 1926, p. 90, article by Moneta Troxel, gives the 
aim of mission education as follows: “Our aim, the teaching of Christ-like character and 
training for Christian life—a field untouched by other schools—though it fall ever so 
short of its attainment, justifies our existence.” 

f. Also see Chap. Il, footnote 6, on purpose stated in the charter of a boys’ secondary 
school. 
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tion,” or a “musical education,” we mean something very definite; 
it is understood that a certain curriculum is meant, different in each 
case, and that the recipient of the education has been given certain 
skills, tastes, attitudes, and habits which mark him as a classical 
scholar, a scientist, or a musician. When we speak of a “Christian 
education” in a mission land, we probably mean something just as 
definite as in these other cases. We mean that the person who has 
received such an education is supposed to have the tastes, attitudes, 
and habits of an adherent of the Christian religion. A “Christian 
education,” therefore, does not mean a liberal education or a liber- 
ating education, in the broadest sense of the word, but it means 
an education which has its goal predetermined. It is known 
beforehand just what kind of a personality is to be produced. The 
children who come under a system of this kind are taken in hand 
with the deliberate purpose of so training and indoctrinating them 
that there will be very little likelihood of their becoming anything 
but Christians. The greater the number of the product of this 
education who become and remain Christians, the more successful 
the education is from this point of view. 

But it may be argued by the supporter of this kind of education: 

“Of course our aim is to make Christians, because we believe it 
to be the highest form of religion, and we are doing the very 
best thing for these students by making them Christians. Further- 
more, if they do not wish to become Christians, they do not need 
to come to mission schools. We are justified in holding this aim, 
because we do not force any one to attend our schools; they choose 
to come, knowing that it is a Christian school and that every effort 
will be made to convert them to Christianity. As for the small 
children, their parents want them to become Christians, and they 
send them to us for that very purpose, and we would not be true to 
the trust imposed in us by those parents if we did not try to make 
their children Christian. In addition to this, we have been sent out 
here for the purpose of making Christians of these people, and we 
would be untrue to our ‘great commission’ if we did not hold to 
the making of Christians as the prime aim in all of our educational 
work.” 

In order further to clarify our point of view, some observations 
may be made on the position taken above. In the first place, there 
are often a number of reasons besides an intrinsic desire for Chris- 
tianity which determine whether or not a student will attend a 
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mission school rather than a government school. In some cases 
the mission school is nearer, or other circumstances make it 
cheaper to go there than elsewhere; in other cases, the student 
may have failed on the entrance examination for the government 
school and has therefore been forced to attend the mission school. 
He is thus putting himself under Christian influence, not because 
he has a great desire to become a Christian, but because he wants 
a general education and this is his only opportunity to get itpoln 
the second place, if parents do not have full respect for personality 
in their children, that does not excuse the school for furthering 
these coercive measures of the parents. The respectful attitude 
is that the child, in the final analysis, belongs to himself, and the 
parent’s responsibility is not to realize his own self through the 
child, but to give the child an opportunity to come to complete self- 
realization. In a wider sense this same principle might apply to 
the statement that “missionaries are sent to Korea for the purpose 
of making Christians.” In other words, the people of Christian 
countries are seeking their own further self-realization through 
the Koreans. They want to make the Koreans as much like them- 
selves as possible. The fact that many Occidentals have this idea 
of missions does not justify the aim. There is also the further fact 
that an ever-increasing number of those who are interested in 
missions, and who are contributing toward their support, do not 
look upon missions as an opportunity for Christian propaganda, 
primarily, but as an opportunity to render human service, and to 
aid other people in their own intrinsic development. What these 
people want in missions must have the same consideration and at- 
tention as the desires of that ever-decreasing number who give 
money “‘to convert the heathen.” The main purpose in contribu- 
ting to mission educational enterprises is more and more coming 
to be to provide a richer and fuller life for those educated. 


III. A Democratic INTERPRETATION OF THE RELIGIOUS AIM 
1. Is There a Place for Such an Aim? 


Is there then no place for Christian religious teaching in mission 
education in Korea from the standpoint of a liberal, modern view 


5 A prominent Korean preacher is quoted as saying, ‘‘Education we must have— 
Christian education if obtainable with these other privileges (referring to the advantages 
of government recognized schools), but recognized education in any case.”’ (Article by 
Blanche Stevens, in Women and Missions, Feb., 1927, p. 418.) 
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of education? Is the work of our mission schools to be that of just 
imparting knowledge and arts useful for life, with a careful 
avoidance of all that borders on reo “If that were true,” 
most educational missionaries say, “we might as well pack up and 
go home, because there is nothing for us to do here which cannot 
be done just as well by people who have no religious or moral 
ideals. But we know that it is not true; we know that there is an 
essential value and reality to the religious and moral side of our 
work. We know that there is a quality of devotion about mission 
education and a character-forming element which is not found to 
the same extent in government or other non-religious schools.” 
Thus will answer, out of a conviction born of experience, those 
deeply religious souls who have devoted many years to the cause 
of Christian education in Korea. 


2. Attempt to Reconcile Two Contradictory Attitudes 


How are we to reconcile these two seemingly contradictory 
attitudes: the one which says that it is undemocratic to make the 
aim of education the making of converts to the Christian religion; 
and the other which maintains that the very thing which is said 
to be so undemocratic is the essential and vital thing in education, 
and, as one missionary expressed it, “However good work we may 
do in other respects and fail to make the school Christian, we have 
failed in the great essential.” 

The writer believes that there is a modification and an interpre- 
tation of this Christian aim of education which will conserve all of 
the real values coming out of the Christian religion, and will at the 
same time place our mission education on a truly democratic basis. 

In the first place, we are to remove from our conception of edu- 
cation the ideas of “training’’ and “indoctrination” wherever re- 
ligion is concerned. By training, in this connection, is meant the 
procedure by which students are practiced by drill and various 
forms of repetition so they will react automatically in a certain way 
to a definite situation. Its place in real education is very limited, 
and as far as possible should be made use of with the students’ con- 
scious and free consent and participation. The place of training 
in this sense is certainly not in the realm of religious teaching. It 
presupposes a condition similar to that of the animal trainer, who, 
by various shifts of association, teaches the animal to perform 
many seemingly intelligent acts, when the right stimulus is pre- 
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sented under favorable circumstances. Training in this manner 
has been used very effectively in the educational systems of despotic 
and militaristic countries, for the purpose of obtaining a kind of 
blind loyalty and obedience. Whatever the place of this kind of 
teaching in a democratic system of education, it is certainly not in 
the realm of religion and ethics, where the great value of reactions 
depends upon the conscious and intelligent participation of the one 
reacting. “Training,” therefore, stands condemned in this realm. 
By “indoctrination” is indicated a method of teaching by which the 
dogmas or principles of a religious, political, or social cult are so 
presented to an individual that he will accept them, and ever there- 
after, in great probability, will be influenced and guided by these 
principles. “Indoctrination” is accomplished in various ways, but 
the essence of it is to present only one side of a question or belief 
to a person who does not have the knowledge or experience to bring 
out the other side. There is usually an emotional accompaniment 
of the presentation of the beliefs or principles, so that the pupil is, 
through fear of punishment or hope of reward, led to accept them. 
All opposing theories or beliefs are disposed of by not presenting 
them at all, with the hope that the child will never hear of them, 
or by presenting them in such a way as to show only their weak or 
“dangerous” features. The person who has been thoroughly indoc- 
trinated along any line usually has the strongest line of arguments 
which can be found to uphold his position, while he disposes of all 
arguments against it with slander, ridicule, or righteous invective. 
If we are to understand “training” and “indoctrination” as they 
have been defined here, it would seem quite evident that the mission 
aim, which has as a part of its objective to “train” pupils in the 
practices of the Christian religion or to “thoroughly indoctrinate” 
them in the beliefs and doctrines of the Christian religion, is not a 
desirable aim from the standpoint of respect for human personality. 

In the above we have outlined what must be eliminated from our 
ideas of education in order to maintain our schools as democratic 
institutions. Let us now come to the interpretation of the aim 
which presents the positive or constructive side of the question. It 
will be remembered that one of the principles of democratic educa- 
tion which was laid down, was: “There is nothing in the whole 
racial heritage which might not become a very proper subject of 
study, if the personality of the learner and the whole educational 
situation calls for its presentation.” (See Chap. II.) This prin- 
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ciple would not only allow us to give the child knowledge of the 
Christian religion, but would mark us as failing in our full duty 
to the child if we did not do so, when the educational situation calls 
for its presentation. But there are two very different attitudes 
which a man may have toward the religious beliefs to which he 
adheres. The one attitude is that these beliefs are ultimate revealed 
truths and that they are accordingly to be accepted without ques- 
tion. These beliefs are to be accepted first on faith, and to be 
understood later. The medieval phrase, “We believe in order 
that we may know,” is an expression of this attitude. The ap- 
proved liberal and scientific attitude is that certain beliefs of Chris- 
tianity concerning human attitudes and relations are held as work- 
ing hypotheses, which have, when tried, been found useful in 
solving life’s problems, and making life fuller and richer. Only 
when a teacher has this first-hand experimental knowledge of 
Christian beliefs, and only to the degree that he does have it, has 
he a right to go forth and present these beliefs to other people and 
to expect thinking people to become interested in them. The man 
who receives his religious beliefs by inheritance or indoctrination 
usually expects others to receive them with the same unreasoned 
and uncritical attitude with which he received them. His attitude 
toward all who do not hold his beliefs will be one of superiority or 
pity. On the other hand, the man who holds his beliefs as working 
hypotheses, and valuable only to the degree that they meet life’s 
real needs, will expect to appeal only to the man who does not hold 
his views by showing a really superior life which he can prove to 
be a result of the views which he holds, and by a presentation of 
these views in a way which will appeal to the human intelligence. 
If his life and his conversation fail to impress or convince others 
of the real value of his beliefs, he will be ever more self-critical, 
and will examine more closely his religious beliefs for a better 
understanding of them and their application to life. In this way 
he will be continually striving for a fuller appreciation and realiza- 
tion of his own religious ideals, and at the same time will retain his 
respect for those who hold different views. It is in this way that 
we would suggest that the religious values of Christianity be 
realized in mission education. The missionary or the Christian 
teacher who is anxious to share his religious experiences with 
others must first of all have a religious life which is valued by 
himself and others for its intrinsic worth; and, in the second place, 
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he must not depend upon overpowering measures, either harsh or 
pleasant, to get his religion accepted, but upon a fair and intelligent 
presentation of his point of view. The Christian Gospel which is 
propagated in this manner will, it is submitted, actually function 
in the lives of people, and will relieve mission education of at least 
some of its problems. 

A third way in which we may legitimately make “Christian 
education” an important feature of our educational aim is to 
enlarge our conception of religion to include all true education. To 
the truly religious person, nothing that has real value to human life 
is without its religious significance. Professor John Dewey was 
once asked what meaning he would give to the words “religious 
education.” He replied, “Any kind of education fit to be is what 
I would mean by religious education.” All life is a unity, and, if 
even the least part of it is lost or omitted, that life falls short by 
just that much of coming to its highest self-realization. If in the 
Christian religion we find some explanation of the nature and pur- 
pose of life, if it gives us a dynamic for life and its problems, and 
if it gives us some explanation of the universe and its forces, then 
can we not say that every act, object, and relationship which has 
real beauty and value in terms of human life has a place in our 
religion? 

The planting of seed and reaping of harvests, the making of 
objects useful or beautiful for mankind, and any expression in 
sound, form, or color, which contributes to man’s true happiness, 
do not all of these have their religious significance? The man who 
does not consider the nature and value of these objects and activi- 
ties in their relation to the whole of life and the universe cannot 
be said to be a religious man. To see life whole, we must see 
everything in its most real relationships and appreciate its true 
values, and these relationships and values, since they concern our 
highest ideals in life, must be religious to the religious man. Let 
us then cease opposing religious education to secular education, 
things sacred to things profane, and let us see that all education, 
which is really and truly education, is religious education, and that 
all things which are really worth while are sacred. Let-us see that 
when we are engaged in teaching language, science, or bookkeep- 
ing, anything, in fact, which is contributing to the fullness and 
richness of human life, we are engaged in a religious service. One 
missionary in Korea, writing on education said, “Let us stress 
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education, but never at a sacrifice to spirituality.” ® I would like 
to suggest that true education cannot be “stressed at a sacrifice to 
spirituality,” if by spirituality is meant a sensitiveness to the 
highest values that we know anything about. True education in- 
creases this kind of spirituality, and any kind of education which 
does not have this effect is, in that respect, not: real education, If 
by spirituality i 1s meant a quality of other-worldliness which keeps 
one’s attention away from the realities of this human and material 
universe, then real education may be stressed at a sacrifice to such 
spirituality ; in fact, enough true education may eradicate this kind 
of spirituality entirely. An education which means growth in all 
qualities of human value, and a spirituality which means sensitive- 
ness to these qualities are so interrelated that an advance in the 
one means a corresponding advance in the other, and to speak of 
stressing one at the expense of the other is to show an inadequate 
understanding of the real meaning of either. 

We stated that the primary aim of mission education was the 
conserving and propagating of the Christian religion. We have 
tried to show how by dispensing with “training” and “indoctrina- 
tion” in education, and by extending our conception of religion, 
this aim might be modified and interpreted in a way which will 
preserve the real religious values of the aim, and at the same time 
provide for a more liberal and democratic education. It cannot, 
of course, be said that the aim thus modified and interpreted in- 
cludes all that was meant by those who first set it forth as the aim 
for mission education; it is not intended that it should. We be- 
lieve, however, that it provides a better way to bring to the Koreans 
the values contained in the Christian religion. In actual practice 
many broad-minded and progressive missionaries have been con- 
ceiving the aim in this way and have carried on their educational 
work accordingly. What we hope to gain by this explanation and 
interpretation is a more general and open acceptance of this point 
of view, and a restatement of aims more in accord with the highest 
ideals of religion and democracy. 

Mission schools were originally established to meet the needs 
of the children of Christians and to train those who were to carry 
on some form of professional religious activity. Since that time 
conditions have changed in every sphere connected with the mis- 
sion enterprise. A system of mission schools has been built up 


* The Korea Mission Field, Nov., 1926. Article by Clara Howard, p. 229. 
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which is meeting the general educational needs of from 75,000 to 
100,000 young Koreans. These schools are under the government 
system of education and are giving the same kind of education as 
the government schools, with the addition of the Bible and the 
Christian religion. While these schools draw the majority of their 
students from Christian homes, there are many from non-Christian 
homes. These schools are answering all of the formal educational 
needs of the children and young people, the great majority of 
whom are not planning for special religious work, but for the 
general callings of life. The one main objective in the minds of 
most Korean students is to get an education in order to get a better 
job and a better salary, or in other words, a fuller and richer 
living, and, in a country where economic conditions are as poor 
as they are in Korea, this is a very legitimate objective. Mission 
schools, therefore, in order to perform the greatest service for 
Koreans and in order to hold their respect, must give the very 
best and broadest education possible. The day is long past when 
schools of poor educational standards can be used as baits to get 
non-Christians under the influence of Christian religious teaching. 
It is fully realized by educational workers in Korea to-day that 
such schools are neither educational nor Christian in the highest 
meaning of these words. However, too great an insistence on 
evangelization as the prime aim of education often carries with it 
the danger of a neglect of features which are indispensable to an 
education which is to make life, here and now, full of rich human 
values. 


IV. Proposep REVISION OF THE Mission EpuCATIONAL AIMS 


1. Conditions Demanding a Restatement of Aims 


In all that has been said by way of criticism of aims, and in 
whatever will be offered by way of revision of these aims, the 
writer is well aware that he is most indebted to the missionaries 
who have formulated these aims and are working toward their 
realization. New world conditions, however, changes in political 
and social outlook, great economic and industrial changes, scien- 
tific advances, and new points of view in philosophy and religion, 
all these dynamic forces have their immediate effect on education, 
and call for a continuous reconstruction of our whole educational 
process. The changes in the Western World which followed the 
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World War have been felt and are being felt in the Orient. The 
Korea of to-day is, in many respects, as different from the Korea 
of fifteen years ago as the Korea of that day was different from the 
America of that day. In the field of education we have probably 
seen and felt more of the effects of these changes than in any other 
phase of human life. Of recent years the schools have more and 
more absorbed the time, energy, and resources of the mission 
enterprise in Korea. This has come about through two comple- 
mentary forces; the first, the great demand on the part of the 
people for educational advantages, and the second, the realization 
on the part of many missionaries that this demand on the part of 
the people showed very clearly where the mission enterprise could 
make its greatest contribution to Korean life. It must be admitted, 
however, that there have been some missionaries who have openly 
regretted the fact that money and missionary effort were more and 
more being put into the schools, and taken away from the “Evan- 
gelistic work,” which they considered the real work of the mis- 
sionary. All of this interest and enthusiasm for education, on the 
part of both Koreans and missionaries, is calling more and more 
insistently for clearer statements of aim and purpose in education. 
Missionaries want to know just what is the distinctive contribution 
which mission schools have to make to Korea. 


2. General Definition of Education as Related to This Problem 


Before going into a discussion of the specific aims of mission 
education as they apply to Korea, it would be well to state one or 
more general aims of education. By general aims is meant a con- 
ception which defines the educational process in its essential rela- 
tion to the whole of human life. Such an aim should apply to all 
educational activities, among all people where human life and per- 
sonality are respected. It may often be the case that our failure to 
solve our immediate educational problems and to set up adequate 
objectives is due to a lack of a clear understanding of the meaning 
of education in this broad and deep sense. One such definition of 
the aim of education as given by John Milton has often been 
quoted, and in some respects has not been improved upon. “TI call 
therefore a complete and generous education that which fits a man 
to perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices both 
private and public of peace and war.” (John Milton, Tractate on 
Education.) The greatest value in this definition is its clear in- 
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sistence on education as life, or as covering the whole realm of 
human life, and in the desirable qualities of human action which it 
brings to our attention. 

A_definition of education which brings out another important 
meaning, that.of growth and reconstruction of experience, is given 
by John Dewey: “Education may be defined as a process of con- 
tinuous réConstruction of experience with the purpose of widening 
and deepening its social content, while at the same time the in- 
dividual gains control of the methods involved.” (John Dewey, 
article on “Education,” in Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education.) 

Another statement which lays emphasis on the part which should 
be played by education in reordering society, for the greater free- 
dom of the individuals who make it up, is given by Dr. Robert 
Raup: “The aim of education is to provide for so ordering society 
as to further the degree in which individuals understand and par- 
ticipate in formulating the ends for which they spend their energy.” 
(Dr. R. B. Raup, unpublished lecture.) 

' These various statements of the meaning of education emphasize 

the fact that there is no one, adequate, general aim of education. 
Each statement gives us a view of education from a different angle 
and shows us important features which we have not seen from 
other viewpoints. And so we could go on looking at education 
from an infinitude of viewpoints, because education is life, and life 
is infinite in its possibilities. If by these statements we have shown 
that the real aim of all true education should be to make human 
life richer, fuller, and freer, then we have paved the way for setting 
forth the distinctive aims of mission education in Korea. 


3. A Proposed Aim for Mission Education in Korea 


In order to have a distinctive or special aim in education, there 
must be something distinctive in the actual human situation to call 
forth such an aim. Aims do not spring ready made from nothing, 
they are intrinsically connected with the educational situation. 
They show us what is being done in the present situation, what can 
be done in an improved situation, and they point the way to the new 
situation. On this basis, what then is the aim of mission education 
in Korea? Laying aside, for the moment, all aims which the 
Koreans themselves may have, and which would be the same 
whether there were missionaries or not, let us consider the distinc- 
tive mission aspects of the problem. Missionaries are people of a 
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different race, religion, nationality, and culture living in Korea 
and working with the purpose of doing good to the Koreans. 
However “doing good” may be interpreted, and, however differ- 
ently it may sometimes work out, there are very few people who 
would question this fundamental good intention of the missionary. 
We want, then, a statement of aim which will fully recognize the 
present conditions, and which will point the way to betterment in 
terms of life values, and which will at the same time give the 
fullest respect for personality in both Koreans and missionaries. 
As a statement of this general aim, the writer would suggest the 
following: The aim of mission education in Korea is for mission- 
aries to work with Koreans in their various life activities, for the 
purpose of bringing both themselves and the Koreans to a better 
understanding of life, and to a better control of the forces which 
make for the fullest and richest living.* 


4. Some Implications of This Aim 


In this process of working with the Koreans, the greatest con- 
tribution which the missionary has to offer (aside from his own 
peculiar personal qualities which may be little or great) is what 
he knows of that great body of knowledge, wisdom, religion, and 
science which may be termed Western culture. It is presumed that 
he has acquired the common features of this culture through his 
life relations, and that he has mastered some special features of it 
by means of his more formal studies. He is, therefore, prepared to 
bring to the Korean a wealth of new ideas, arts, and scientific con- 
ceptions, which may be very helpful in solving some of his life 
problems. It is not to be forgotten that the missionary is working 
with the Korean and not for him, and that whatever he brings in 
the way of culture is not to be considered superior to Korean cul- 
ture, except as it is applied and is found to meet life needs in a 
superior manner, on the basis of really superior satisfactions to the 
Koreans. The Western culture is not to supersede or displace the 
Korean culture, but to supplement and modify it, whenever and 

7™From a Korean source we get an expression of this idea that the place of the 
missionary is to work with the Korean and give assistance along lines where it is 
recognized that he has superior knowledge. In an article in the Korea Mission Field, 
Feb. 1927, by Professor P. O. Chough, Ph.D., we have the following: “In educational 
matters, the guidance of productive scholarship and scientific investigation will be a 
most profitable field for them [missionaries]. In short, their service is going to be more 


and more technical and general in character. Counsel rather than direction is the best 
policy.”’ 
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wherever it is found desirable in terms of greater life values to 
do so. It is assumed that in all of his codperation with the 
Koreans, the missionary is learning as well as teaching, that his 
ideas and conceptions are being modified, and that there is a “con- 
tinuous reconstruction of experience” going on for him as well as 
for the Korean. Since the missionary is the emissary from a 
foreign land, however, and since he is in the position of a teacher, 
it is natural to suppose that he has something of special value for 
the Koreans, and something which he can bring to them which they 
might not otherwise get. It is to these special concrete values 
which the missionary brings, and which will form the more imme- 
diate objectives in the working out of the general aim, that we will 
now turn our attention. 


5. Specific and Concrete Objectives 


If we group all life activities under these five main divisions : 
(a) intellectual and scientific; (b) artistic and literary ; (c) techni- 
cal, industrial, and economic; (d) political and social; (e) religious 
and ethical, we will find that there is in each of these divisions 
much in the culture of the West which will be interesting and 
profitable if brought to the attention of the Koreans. Our general 
aim of mission education, then, compels us to make this culture 
available for the use of the Koreans, in so far as we are able to do 
sO. 

Intellectual and Scientific. It should be our aim here to acquaint 
the Koreans with the best and most useful thought and scientific 
knowledge of the West. There will, of course, be differences of 
opinion here as to what is “‘best” and “most useful.” We should, 
however, have open minds and should aim to see that our Korean 
students have at least equal advantages in this line with American 
students of equivalent grades. Europe and America are the places 
of origin of a great deal of modern scientific knowledge; it is thus 
our privilege and our duty to carry this knowledge to those parts 
of the world where science has not made as much progress, and 
where its lack is seen and felt. In the great realms of medicine, 
surgery, hygiene, and sanitation we have much that we can teach 
the Koreans. In scientific education, psychology, mental testing, 
scientific methods, as educators we may render a great service to 
the Koreans working in this field. When teaching was forced upon 
missionaries, as it was a few years ago, and many men and women 
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with no special training as teachers had to become school teachers, 
there was some excuse for a lack of scientific training. But now 
that we have schools which are recognized by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and since we have gone into professional educational work 
on a rather extensive scale, we should make every effort to keep 
abreast of the times in scientific educational procedure. The num- 
ber of missionaries who are now spending their furloughs in taking 
special courses in education, and the fact that the mission boards 
are appointing specially trained educators for work in Korea show 
that both missionaries and boards are keenly alive to the implica- 
tions of our aim along this line. 

The main point to be emphasized in connection with this intel- 
lectual and scientific side of our aim is that we should be open- 
minded and desirous of giving the Koreans the benefit of every 
advance in philosophy and science which is made in the Western 
world. If we are to be the interpreters of Western culture to 
Korea, we must do it without designed or prejudiced evasion or 
omission. The fear that the teaching of some discoveries in 
science may destroy faith in religious beliefs has no legitimate 
place in our program. Since missionaries have entered the field 
of general education and are, to a certain extent, competing with 
government schools on the secondary and higher levels, they should 
give their students the full benefit of the best scientific thought in 
all fields. The fact that many scientific conceptions are still in the 
experimental or theoretical stage does not excuse us from giving 
to our pupils as full a knowledge of these experimentations and 
theories as we are able. We should remember that there is a great 
deal more of objective proof to substantiate certain scientific 
hypotheses than there is for the “revealed” explanations which 
some try to teach in place of these hypotheses. 

By holding to outworn beliefs and refusing to enter freely with 
our students into the study and discussion of the most advanced 
philosophical and scientific thought of the West, we are by so 
much losing the respect and confidence of our most intelligent 
students. In this day of easy communication and travel, when so 
many Oriental students are studying abroad and returning to 
Korea, and when Western books are coming into Korea in ever- 
increasing numbers, it is futile to try to censor the knowledge 
which Korean students acquire. Students will turn from their 
missionary teachers to the young men and women of their own 
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race who are returning from the West, and to the literature that 
they are bringing with them, and will condemn these missionary 
teachers for withholding knowledge from them. In turning from 
these teachers who have withheld a part of the truth from them, 
who is to blame these students if they give up much of real value 
along with what they consider superstition ? ® 

Korea is in the midst of an intellectual revolution, and it be- 
hooves missionaries to learn a lesson from what has happened, 
and is still happening, in China under a similar revolution. Much 
of the real good of mission work has been lost, because some 
missionaries and some mission institutions have failed to keep up 
with the progressive young Chinese. One of these young Chinese 
intellectuals, referring to China’s intellectual revolution and the 
relation of Christianity to it, says: “In the face of the desperate 
need of scientific knowledge, superstition and other enemies 
to free inquiry and to fearless experimentation in all things 
must be vanquished. The hands of the Crusaders for science are 
merciless. <5. . 

“Can Christianity make any contribution to this intellectual 
revolution? Is it merely a system of obscurantism, superstition, 
prescientific and outworn priestcraft, or the bearer of torches, 
helpful in leading the Chinese people to a fuller revelation of all 
truth?” (Dr. T. T. Lew, in The Forum, October, 1927, p. 261.) 

This part of our aim, therefore, demands that mission educa- 
tion be the fearless champion of science and progress. Mission- 
aries were the pioneers in modern education in Korea, but they 
are in danger of losing the place of leadership that they have 
held, if they do not give up some of their long-cherished beliefs 
which can no longer be held in the light of modern scientific 
knowledge. Part of our aim is to help the Koreans get rid of 


8 The viewpoint of a young Chinese, which is rapidly becoming that of many young 
Koreans, is stated in The Forum for July, 1927, under the title, “China and Chris- 
tianity.” From this article we quote the following paragraph: 

“And after all Christianity itself is fighting its last battle, even in the so-called 
Christendoms. To us born heathens, it is a strange sight indeed to see Billy Sunday 
and Aimee McPherson hailed and patronized in an age whose acknowledged prophets 
are Darwin and Pasteur! The religion of Elmer Gantry and Sharon Falconer must 
sooner or later make all thinking people feel ashamed to call themselves “Christians.” 
And then they will realize that young China was not far wrong in offering some 
opposition to a religion which in its glorious days fought religious wars and persecuted 
science, and which, in the broad daylight of the twentieth century, prayed for the victory 
of the belligerent nations in the World War and is still persecuting the teaching of 
science in certain quarters of Christendom.” (‘China and Christianity,” by Dr. Hu 
Shih, The Forum, July, 1927, p. 2.) 
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their superstitions ; another part, and just as important, is to get 
rid of our own. 

The Artistic and Literary. Probably in this sphere, more than 
in any other, has the traditional mission attitude failed to recog- 
nize values which mean much in real life satisfactions to the 
Koreans. This failure has manifested itself in two main direc- 
tions: in the first place, much of value in Korean art and litera- 
ture has been overlooked and in many cases consciously neglected, 
and children in mission schools have grown up without a knowl- 
edge of their social inheritance, which contains much that is fine 
and valuable in art and literature. Probably the one word 
“heathen” has been responsible for more of this neglect than 
any other factor. Everything in native culture was considered 
“heathen,” and as such was to be severely avoided. In an effort 
to “avoid the very appearance of evil,” much that was valuable 
to Korean life has been lost to Korean Christians, because of 
some supposed connection with “heathenism.” This is said with 


®a. Many missionaries are now realizing the mistake which has been made by their 
not having given more attention to Korean indigenous culture. The following statement 
is taken from an unsigned article in the Korea Mission Field, Sept., 1927. ‘Under the 
pressure of mission work, the missionaries have not steeped themselves in things Korean 
as they should have done. The younger missionaries should learn by the mistakes of 
their elders. Dig into things Korean—language, history, literature. Be learners from 
the people among whom you work.” 

b. The following is an expression from a Korean: “Let the natives outgrow their old 
things into Christian life. Let us not tear them to death and call it a conversion. Let 
them leave their old things reverently, not jeeringly. Let old things be bowed out of 
existence with honor and respect due them, but not kicked out. They deserve as few 
other things do our kindly treatment.” (Y. T. Pyun, Korea Mission Field, Feb., 1927, 
p. 40.) 

ce. As an indication of the fine literary values found in native Korean culture, the 
following is quoted from the Report of the Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
for 1925. “During the past year a very valuable collection of Korean books was pur- 
chased from the estate of the late Korean scholar, Kim, To-huei, through the good 
offices of his friend, Dr. James S. Gale, of Seoul, Korea, who has during the past few 
years secured many rare and valuable Korean works for the Library of Congress. The 
Kim purchase consists of 68 works iu 154 volumes. As noted in the report of the 
Librarian of Congress for 1921-22 there were already in the Korean 82 works in 669 
volumes. The accessions of the past year bring this total to 153 works in 828 
volumes. .. .” 

“The Kim Collection consists of a typical scholar’s apparatus and includes dic- 
tionaries, histories, both printed and manuscript, treatises on astronomy and astrology, 
mathematics, chronology, legal and administrative procedure, gazetteers and other 
geographic works and, most important of all, a large series of collected writings of the 
famous men of Korea, both ancient and modern. Kim, To-huei, died in the summer of 
1924. Dr. Gale says, ‘He was one of the greatest scholars I have ever met and his loss 
I feel every day.” The Library of Congress was very fortunate in securing the collection 
through the good offices of Dr. Gale.’”’ (It may be said, that Dr. Gale is one of the few 
missionaries who has made a deep study of Korean literature. Through books and 
articles he has brought to the attention of the Western world some of the rich values 
contained in this literature.) 
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the full knowledge of the fact that we are indebted to missionaries 
for much of the knowledge that we have of Korean native culture. 
There have always been a few artistic and literary souls who 
have appreciated the beautiful and good wherever it was found 
and who have tried to bring to the attention of others the treas- 
ures they have found in Korean life. Even here, in most cases 
there has been a lack of full appreciation, and a tendency to 
point out the imperfections and low ideals due to the influence of 
“heathenism.” 

The second way in which we have failed, in respect to art and 
literature, is in our neglect to include in our educational programs 
much of the finest and best in our own Western culture. This 
failure is seen in our own lives as well as in our relations with 
the Koreans. The great majority of Protestant missionaries have 
come from that north European stock which inherited from the 
Renaissance and the Reformation the Bible, moral laws, and 
severity, instead of the music, art, and love of the beautiful which 
was the portion of the southern Europeans from the same move- 
ments. It is only in recent years that many forms of literary 
and artistic expression are being valued which were formerly 
looked upon as “sinful.” In the architecture and furnishing of 
Korean Christian churches (with the notable exception of the 
Roman Catholic and Church of England cathedrals),*° there 
seems to be almost a total absence of any attempt at beauty. Box- 
like or barn-like structures, plain and severe, or “ornamented” 
with an awkward steeple, and in many cases positively ugly, are 
the models we have given the Koreans of what a place of worship 
should be like. It may be said, of course, that the economic cause 
is the explanation, and that it has been our attempt to build 
churches which would house the greatest number of worshipers 
for the amount of money available. This is an excuse, but it does 
not excuse us for our very great failure in this line. There are 
some indications in recent years that we recognize our failure 
in this respect, and that we are trying to correct our mistakes 
as far as it is possible to do so. 

In the sphere of the literary, we have for the most part trans- 


10 While there is an attempt at beauty in the case of the Catholic and Episcopal 
cathedrals, they are both built according to a style of architecture which is totally 
foreign to the Koreans. It is very doubtful whether these buildings produce in the 
mind of the average Korean any of the feeling of religious emotion which they inspire 
in the mind of the Westerner. 
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lated into Korean those books which are of an exclusively re- 
ligious nature. It may be said, “We are here to propagate a 
religion, and we do not have time for general literary endeavors. 
It is our purpose to translate and publish only those books which 
help toward growth and development in the Christian religion,” 4 
If we aim, however, to help the Koreans to a fuller and richer 
life, we must see that those books of philosophy, history, bi- 
ography, poetry, romance, adventure, and travel, which have meant 
so much for happiness in our Western world, have just as impor- 
tant a place in Korean life as books which are distinctly and ex- 
clusively religious. 

_The Technical, Industrial, and Economic. The one factor 
which stands out in Korean life to-day, and which has the atten- 
tion of all those who have the welfare of the country in mind, 
is the general low economic status of the people. Actual physical 
need for food, clothing, and shelter is evident on all sides, and 
in cases where these fundamental needs are filled there is usually 
very little left for the satisfaction of intellectual and spiritual 
wants. It seems very clear, then, that one of the prime objectives 
of mission education should be to bring to the aid of the Koreans 
everything that the Western world has to offer in the way of 
knowledge which will make for better economic conditions. The 
failure of missionaries and mission schools to give sufficient atten- 
tion to the economic and industrial needs of the Koreans who have 
been under their tutelage, constitutes, we believe, one of the most 
serious criticisms of mission education in Korea. Such industrial 
features as have been introduced in mission schools have, with one 
or two exceptions, been put in merely as a means to help pupils 
pay their way while acquiring a general education or taking a 
theological course. One can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
many missionaries have put so much stress on an other-worldly 
outlook on life that they have failed to take the opportunity 
which they have had to render a real service in helping the 
Koreans to a satisfactory life in this world. We are still suffering 
from the ascetic idea that there is something essentially evil about 

11 The directors of the Christian Literature Society of Korea, an organization which 
has for its aim the translation and publication of literature for the Christian group, 
recognize the need of a greater variety, even in the field of religious literature. The 
following sentence is quoted from the Annual Report of the Society for 1925. ‘Korea 
has a far greater number of Christians in proportion to the general population than 


any other country in the Far East. Nevertheless, the variety and range of Christian 
literature is much smaller in Korea than in India, China, or Japan.” 
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this world and our life in it, and we think that if we must remain 
here below in the body, the less we think about the body and its 
needs, and the more we put our minds on things above, the better 
it will be for us. We might remind ourselves that such a view 
of life has never produced much happiness, or resulted in much 
of real value to the world, in those instances where individuals 
and communities have actually tried to live by it. 

We believe that in the present economic and industrial situa- 
tion in Korea, missionaries and mission schools could render no 
greater service than to bend a much larger share of their energies 
toward solving some of these pressing economic problems. All 
that the West has to offer in the way of improved scientific 
methods in industry and agriculture should be drawn upon wher- 
ever there is a possibility that something may be found which 
will meet one of the many urgent needs for improvement. No 
higher and nobler aim could inspire mission education at the 
present time than that of helping the Koreans to ways of pro- 
curing more adequate supplies of the necessities of physical 
existence."* 


13 Mission education might take a lesson from the teaching of Mencius as to the 
necessity of a sound economic condition for moral excellence and human well-being. 
“When pulse and grain are as abundant as fire and water, how shall the people be other 
than virtuous?” (Teachings of Mencius, VII, 1, 23.) 

13q. The fact that mission education has neglected industrial education is being 
widely recognized to-day: “‘Academic education has been overemphasized, the industrial, 
agricultural, and technical sides being almost entirely untouched.” (Underwood, Modern 
Education in Korea, p. 106.) 

b. What Dr. T. T. Lew of the Peking National University says of Christian missions 
in China applies with almost equal emphasis to Korea: 

“Economic need is at the back of so many complicated problems. Chinese people are 
facing the task of economic revolution. This task is at least three-fold. How to train 
and organize the masses to produce more and how the product can be distributed so 
that it is possible to uplift millions from the borderland of starvation to a comparatively 
comfortable living; second, how to secure enough capital to develop natural resources 
and to build up adequate systems of transportation so as to make the development 
possible and profitable; and third, how to make capital and labor work with each other 
for the benefit of both, without incurring mutually disastrous warfare. These are of 
course time-worn problems of the West. The great question before the Chinese to-day 
is: Can China start where the Westerner left off or does she have to go through all 
that which the Western nations have gone through in their industrial and economic 
change? Has Christianity anything to contribute to the solution of these economic 
problems, directly or indirectly?” (‘‘The Future of Christianity in China,” by Dr. T. 
T. Lew, The Forum, Oct., 1927.) 

c. An indication of the economic condition of Korea may be had from the following: 
“There is not the marked increase in self-support in Korea that there is in some of our 
other fields, due to the serious economic condition of the people. Our mission program 
in Korea needs to be restudied in the light of the economic conditions of the people.” 
(1926 Year Book, Board of Missions, Methodist Episcopal Church, South.) 

d. Also this from the Presbyterian Board. ‘The chief anxieties of the missionaries 
are economic and institutional. The increasing cost of staple articles of food and 
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___The Political and Social. All that has been said in the chapter 
on “Democratic Principles,” applies in formulating our aims in 
mission education in regard to political and social phases of life. 
It is true in Korea that to a large extent the political forms are 
fixed, and educators must fit into them as they are if they want 
to remain in Korea as teachers. Within the limits which are 
allowed, however, the missionary teacher can help toward more 
satisfactory political and social adjustments for the Koreans with 
whom he works. Within these limits, the missionary can give 
to both Japanese and Koreans the benefit of all that he knows 
which will make for better political and social life. 

Perhaps the greatest objective for the missionary in this realm 
is to pave the way for better international and interracial rela- 
tionships. To the Korean he represents the West, he represents 
America, and he represents the white race. He is not always 
estimated as an individual, but through him Korea is getting its 
ideas of the West, of a particular nation, and of the white race. 
His aim should therefore be to represent each of these three 
groups in such a way as to make for more satisfying relations 
between the Koreans and Japanese and these Western groups. 
The whole Orient, including Korea, has the background for a 
wide and deep internationalism,"* and the mission school can do 
much toward bringing in that day of universal peace and good- 
will among men which is one of the goals that humanity is striv- 
ing to attain. 
clothing, failure of crops in some parts of the country and floods in others have borne 
hardly on Korean Christians, hindered the development of self-support of churches and 
schools, and embarrassed the missionaries themselves. -A missionary writes: “The 
economic distress of the people is very apparent in the country districts. . . . There is, 
therefore, wide discouragement over the outlook for the future. Having lost their lands 
the people feel that there is little hope for them along economic lines. The amount of 
money which passes through the hands of the average farmer is very small, and this 
affects his ability to support the church and its schools.” (Annual Report, Board of 
Foreign Missions, of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 1927, Section on Korea, 
p. 91.) 

e. From the Methodist Episcopal Board: ‘“‘An increased financial depression has settled 
down upon the country which makes it very difficult for the churches and schools to 
finance their work. Not infrequently pastors suffer great deprivations and some have 
had to leave their work because the Board could not supplement their salaries.’’ 
(Annual Report of the Board of Foreign Missions for the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1926, Section on Korea, p. 115.) 

4 We have from the teachings of Buddha and Confucius, as well as from other 
Oriental philosophers, many expressions of universal love and brotherhood. 

a. From Buddha the following certainly teaches a high ideal of human brotherhood: 
“As a mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects her son, her only son, so let 


him cultivate love without measure toward all beings. Let him cultivate toward the 
whole world—above, below, around—a heart of love unstinted, unmixed with the sense 
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In the social realm we should also aim to help the Koreans 
adjust their social relations to the conditions of the time in which 
we are living. With a social system founded upon Confucian 
principles and adapted to an agricultural mode of life and a 
small-sized paternalistic monarchical form of government, the 
Koreans are being suddenly thrust into an industrial society under 
an imperial, bureaucratic form of government. The change is 
producing social problems of many kinds. We Westerners, with 
our long experience with industry, and a highly organized govern- 
mental system, ought to be able to bring knowledge to the Koreans 
which will help toward the solving of these social problems. 
__The Religious and Ethical. In all of the social inheritance of 
Western civilization, there is probably no one factor that has 
‘had so much influence in determining the form and quality of our 
present culture as that body of teaching, dogma, and tradition which 
goes to make up the Christian Religion. Christianity, as we know 
it to-day, contains the accumulated values of two millenniums 
of human experience. In its inception it contained certain broad 
principles of human welfare, such as the ideals of brotherhood, 
helpfulness, love, goodness, beauty, and truth. Christianity also 
taught the conception of Deity as a loving Heavenly Father. Hav- 
ing begun with these essentially high and noble ethical and re- 
ligious ideas, Christianity has been a conserver of real human 
values as they have been discovered throughout the centuries. It 
must also be admitted that Christianity has carried along, and 
transmitted to us, many factors which are devoid of human value, 
or whose value and usefulness humanity has long outgrown. It 
has often been slow to accept and adopt new values, as individuals 
and groups have discovered them. However, an evolution has 
occurred, and modern Christianity, while still preserving its 
original elements of spiritual value concerning human attitudes 
and relations, has evolved many more, and stands to-day, in the 
minds of many people, as the embodiment of our highest Western 
ideals of life. 

Aside from the public educational work of various democratic 
of differing or opposing interests. Let a man maintain this mindfulness all the while 
he is awake, whetier he be standing, walking, sitting or lying down. This state of 
heart is the best in the world.” (‘‘Sutta Nipata,’’ VIII, 7-9. Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, Vol. IV, Scribner.) 

b. From Confucius: ‘‘Within the Four Seas All Are Brethren.’’ (Encyclopedia of 


Religion and Ethics, Vol. IV.) 
c. The Chinese philosopher Mih also taught a gospel of universal love. 
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countries, there is more humanitarian work being done by organ- 
izations which bear the name “Christian” than by any other force 
in Western life. Christian churches, through the various organ- 
izations connected with them, are alleviating distress, healing 
diseases, dispelling ignorance, and in many ways contributing 
toward increasing the sum total of human happiness. Such ideals 
as are expressed by “The Golden Rule,’ “The Kingdom of 
Heaven,” “The Brotherhood of Man,” and “The Fatherhood of 
God,” have always been a part of the Christian heritage. While 
these conceptions have often been imperfectly understood, poorly 
interpreted, and of slight influence on general human conduct, 
yet they have been kept and treasured as a most vital and precious 
part of our spiritual heritage. A great many of our activities look- 
ing toward making the world a better place in which to live, as 
well as our highest spiritual and moral ideals, are, therefore, closely 
bound up with the traditions of the Christian religion. It is more 
than probable that the majority of the people who are working 
for better human conditions and relations, in local and inter- 
national spheres, and who are trying to decrease human suffering 
and sorrow are actuated, either directly or indirectly, by the ideals 
of human brotherhood which are expressed in the Christian Gospel. 
The principles of moral and ethical conduct which were enunciated 
by the founder of the Christian religion two thousand years ago, 
are still rich in suggestion and inspiration for the solution of the 
confusing problems of the complex life situations of our modern 
world. 

Since this religion is connected with so much that we value in 
Western culture, and since there has been a growth in those 
qualities which make for more satisfying human life wherever 
the personality and teachings of the founder of this religion have 
found their way into the lives and experiences of people, the aim 
of mission education in Korea would be inadequate if it did not 
provide for making known to the Koreans this knowledge, which 
has been so fruitful of value for us of the West. As the writer’s 
views on the democratic interpretation of this aim have already 
been expressed, it will only be necessary to repeat here that the 
making known of the moral, ethical, and religious teachings of 
Jesus, together with a knowledge of His personality, so far as it 
can be known, is an essential part of the aim of mission education 
in Korea. 
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V. SUMMARY 


The aims of any system or plan of education, in the degree 
that they are held and consciously striven for by the various 
personalities connected with the system, largely determine the 
character and the success of the educational enterprise. Realizing 
the great importance for the value of education of properly con- 
ceived aims, we have examined the aims of mission education 
in Korea as they have been variously stated by educators and 
mission leaders of that country. It was seen that the primary 
aim of this education was to bring all who came under its influence 
to an acceptance of the Christian religion as the only adequate 
and sure guide for human life. This aim was criticized as fail- 
ing fully to respect personality in that it does not allow for the 
freest possible development of individual capacity. An effort was 
made to show how this aim could be modified and interpreted 
so as to give the Koreans the values of the Christian religion and 
at the same time respect their individuality and their own in- 
digenous national culture. In other words, it was shown that 
the Christian religion should be one of the objectives of mission 
education rather than the all-inclusive aim. The writer’s con- 
ception of a proper general aim was then stated to be: ‘For 
missionaries to work with Koreans in their various life activities 
for the purpose of bringing both themselves and the Koreans 
to a better understanding of life, and a better control of the forces 
which make for the fullest and richest living.’ Ways were then 
pointed out in which the missionary could make his most effective 
contribution toward the ever-widening realization of this gen- 
eral aim. 


GHAPTERSLV: 


THE RELATION OF MISSION EDUCATION TO THE 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT, AND GOVERNMENT CON- 
TROL OF EDUCATION 


I. Historic CAusEs OF FRICTION BETWEEN Mission EDUCATION 
AND THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT OF KorEA 


1. Mission Monopoly of Modern Education Before the Annexa- 
itton of Korea by Japan 


In any discussion of the differences which have arisen between 
mission educational authorities and the Japanese Government of 
Korea, it should always be kept in mind that the missionaries were 
on the field first and had well-established schools and a system of 
education long before Japan took over the administration of the 
affairs of Korea. This fact gave to the missionaries a right of 
priority and a feeling for their schools, such as the inventor or 
discoverer has for the product of his labors. Many of them 
looked upon the Japanese as interlopers, who were coming in to 
destroy or seriously hamper the work to which they had given 
years of labor, much treasure, and their hearts’ devotion, and 
which they regarded as vital to the well-being and progress of 
the Korean Christian movement. With very little interference 
from the Korean Government, the missionaries had developed 
schools and were conducting them in accordance with their own 
educational ideals. On the other hand, the Japanese, as the politi- 
cal rulers of Korea, felt that they must have control over all the 
educational enterprises of the country. They could not allow an 
educational movement of such great power and widespread influ- 
ence to remain under the exclusive direction of men and women 
of a foreign race, speaking a strange language, teaching a new 
religion, and holding allegiance to foreign governments. When 
we consider the intense nationalism of the Japanese, which enters 
into every phase of life, on the one hand, and the intense religious 
devotion of the missionaries, on the other, it was inevitable that 
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we should have the sharp disagreements in regard to educational 
matters which we have had in the past decade and a half. 


2. Laws Restricting the Teaching of the Bible and Religion, and 
the Use of the Korean Language 


Among the first laws which were passed, which interfered with 
the missionaries in the conduct of their schools, were laws pro- 
hibiting the teaching of the Bible and religious teaching of any 
kind as a regular part of the curriculum in mission schools. This 
kind of teaching had been regarded as the most important part 
of the curriculum, and with many missionaries it was regarded 
as the main reason for the existence of mission schools. It was 
said by many that if the Bible and Christianity could not be taught, 
then, better by far, close the schools. Provision was finally made 
by the government educational authorities by which religious in- 
struction, including the Bible, could be given to students outside 
the regular school hours, and in a separate building. While there 
was great objection to this arrangement on the part of some 
missionaries, it was soon seen by many that what they regarded 
as essential to their educational work could still be carried on, 
so they made the necessary adjustments and continued their school 
work. Adjustments and concessions have been made on both 
sides, and to-day religious instruction is given in all mission schools 
without in any way conflicting with the government regulations 
concerning education. 

Another regulation of the government which caused consider- 
able consternation in mission circles when it was first promul- 
gated was the rule that all teaching must be done in the Japanese 
language. Missionaries, who had spent years learning the Korean 
language, were now faced with the alternative of either giving 
up teaching or learning the Japanese language. Five years were 
given to allow missionaries and Korean teachers to learn Japanese 
before this regulation was enforced. This period was later ex- 
tended, and another provision was made whereby special subjects 
could be taught in another language (English or Korean). Some 
missionaries learned enough Japanese to teach in that language; 
others devoted their attention to teaching special subjects, and, 
as there was a growing body of Christian Korean teachers who 
were proficient in the Japanese language, adjustments were made 
to this regulation and the mission schools continued their work. 
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3. Policy of Assimilation 


aera sie ‘the early years of the Japanese rule it was openly stated 
that it was the purpose of the Japanese Government completely 
to assimilate the Korean people and make them over into Japanese 
subjects having all of the national characteristics of the Japanese 
The Korean language was not to be used in the schools, and as 
fast as possible Japanese was to become the language of the people. 
All Korean national traits, institutions, and traditions were to be 
displaced by the equivalent Japanese forms of civilization. Mis- 
sionaries who had learned the Korean language, who had lived 
for years with these people, and had become, to a certain extent, 
identified with them, viewed with alarm this attempt to destroy 
a national culture, some phases of which they had learned to value 
and admire. The missionaries therefore stood with the Koreans 
in their opposition to all attempts to do away with their distinctive 
national culture. It was felt that political identity with Japan did 
not necessarily imply cultural and spiritual identity, and that the 
Koreans had a national heritage of art, literature, history, and 
folkways which was precious and should be preserved for the 
world. 

It has been thought necessary in beginning this chapter, to re- 
view these causes of misunderstanding between missionaries and 
Japanese authorities in order that we may have a better basis 
upon which to work for a removal of these impediments to educa- 
tion. Human attitudes always have a history, and a knowledge 
of this history is often the first and most important step in re- 
moving prejudices and making way for a real and lasting demo- 
cratic relationship. It is the purpose in this chapter to look further 
into the cause of disagreement and to offer suggestions which 


1 As evidence of the official attitude on_ Japanization of the Koreans in the early days 
after the annexation, the following quotations are~ given from an address by the Hon. 
T. Sekiya, Director of Education of the Government General, before a meeting of the 
Christian Education Association of Korea, in June, 1917: 

“In my opinion, the fundamental principle of Korean Education, stated in a word, 
is to bring up the Koreans as citizens or subjects of the Japanese Empire; in other 
words, the Korean education aims to foster a loyal and patriotic spirit in the minds of 
the Korean pupils. The laws and instructions concerning education have no other 


purpose than this. . . . The language, customs, and manners of Chosen are now some- 
what different from those of Japan proper, but we believe that in time they will become 
the same. 


“If we view this matter from the standpoint of the welfare of the Korean people, we 
may say that we do not believe they will ever attain happiness unless they decide to 
assimilate with the Japanese.” (Report of the Eleventh Meeting of the Christian 
Educational Association of Korea, June 7-8, 1917.) 
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may help toward solving some of our problems, and thus prepare 
the way for a more satisfactory relationship between the mis- 
sionaries and the Japanese.? Mission education in Korea, in order 
to be really successful from the standpoint of true democracy, 
must concern itself just as much with the education of missionaries 
and Japanese officials as with Koreans. 


Il. Present Pornts oF DISAGREEMENT AND MISUNDERSTANDING 


1. Rules and Requirements for Obtaining Government Regulation 
of Mission Schools 


_ Standard Equipment. In recent years there has been an ever- 
increasing demand for mission schools to conform to the govern- 
ment regulations and become recognized standard schools of the 
government system. It is probably fair to say that this demand 
has come from the Koreans and the Japanese authorities rather 
than the missionaries. While mission educators have had a high 
standard of education, they have had different ideals, and the 
belief still persists among some mission teachers that they can 
better accomplish their prime aim of giving a Christian education 
by remaining outside the regular system. The belief persists in 
some mission circles that Christian devotion to religious and moral 
ideals, and the spiritual development of pupils is of far more 
importance than scientific equipment and provision for physical 
development and health. This is not saying that no attention is 
given to these features in mission schools; they have always had 
attention and have been considered important, but of secondary 
importance. It was, therefore, thought that these features could 
be provided in various ways, according to the peculiar circum- 
stances of each school, without conforming to standards for all 
schools of certain classes. In these matters of equipment, the 
missions’ ideas and the government’s ideas of what was essential 
did not always coincide. The government on its side prescribed 
for a school of a certain grade and type, certain building require- 
ments, grounds of a certain size, athletic and scientific and other 

2 That the higher officials of the Government General of Chosen regard their aims as 
similar to or identical with those of the missionaries could be shown by many statements 
from prominent Japanese officials. The following quotation from an address of Dr. 
Rentaro Mizuno before the Federal Council of Missions is typical. ‘Now, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, are not you and we co-workers in Chosen, and both aiming at the same 


object though from different standpoints?’ (Quoted in the Annual Report of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 1927.) 
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school furnishings, and equipment of specified design and quan- 
tity. The mission on its side, with a limited amount of money 
to draw upon, thought other things in the way of buildings and 
equipment were more essential than those required by the gov- 
ernment. 

Qualified Teachers. Another requirement which has given 
trouble for a number of years is that regarding qualified teachers.® 
The government says that a recognized school must have teachers 
who have had a certain number of years of training in their re- 
spective subjects in schools recognized by the government as 
qualified to train teachers. There are in mission schools many 
Korean and Japanese teachers who have grown up with the insti- 
tution and have learned their subjects by private study with a 
missionary, or by study in an unrecognized school. These teachers 
have proved themselves competent by years of faithful service in 
the school, but they are not qualified according to government 
standards. In order to be recognized, the mission school must 
let these loyal old teachers go and employ new ones whose only 
recommendation, often, is that they have passed through the re- 
quired courses of teacher training and are “qualified.” Another 
fact which enters here is that these old teachers are Christians 
and are thoroughly in sympathy with the ideals of the school, 
while it is very difficult to find Christian teachers who are 
“qualified” according to government standards. There is the 
additional fact that “qualified” teachers, being in great demand, 
are able to command higher salaries than teachers who do not 
possess the technical qualifications. 


® The following paragraph will serve to show the attitude of many missionaries on the 
subject of equipment and qualified teachers, 

“The difference in equipment between government schools and private school plants is 
made much of by some. No intelligent man would wish to deny to children the very 
best in the way of equipment, but this subject has been overworked, both as regards 
physical equipment and as regards teaching ability. Too often the equipment is largely 
wasted because so much of it is unused and unusable. Stuffed birds are all very well in 
their way, but other things are equally important. The writer has employed teachers 
of various sorts and the one that stands out in memory as the most inefficient had the 
stamp of government approval upon him! Doubtless the government in its Herculean 
task of training teachers so rapidly and in so great numbers realizes this more keenly 
than outsiders could, and is seeking to remedy the situation. The fact remains that a 
school can be highly efficient in building character long before it obtains government 
recognition; while many finely equipped schools may not be doing the very work for 
which they were organized on account of inefficient teaching. The ideal for the 
Christian school to follow is the building up of an efficient ‘character factory’ while at 
the same time it does not lag behind any of the government schools in equipment and 
standards of teaching.” (Article by W. M. Clark, D.D., in Korea Mission Field, July,. 
1926, pp. 147-148.) 
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Endowment or Assured Income. The demand that standard 
“schools shall have a certain amount of endowment or assured in- 
come has also been a source of hindrance to mission schools be- 
coming recognized.* Mission schools are often conducted on a 
very economical basis, with the belief that they could furnish a 
kind of education that was needed and helpful to Koreans who 
would otherwise not have any school education at all, even if their 
resources were far below what they themselves recognized as 
necessary for the needs of the school. Such schools always live 
in the hope of increasing their income by special gifts, collections, 
or larger appropriations from the mission board. When these 
schools desire to attain the status of standard schools, there is often 
the feeling on the part of missionaries that the government re- 
quirements as to endowment and assured income are too high, 
or higher than they are able to meet.® The feeling that this 
Japanese requirement stands in the way of attaining a status which 
has now become desirable, or in some cases, imperative, often 
gives the missionary in charge of a school an unfriendly attitude 
toward the Japanese who made the requirement and who enforce 
compliance with it. 

It should be said here that for missionaries and mission boards 
to object to the requirements in the way of buildings and equip- 
ment, qualified teachers, and certified income will in the end work 
harm to the cause of mission education. To the Japanese and 
Koreans, the schools conducted by American missionaries naturally 
represent American ideas and ideals of education. If they see 
missionaries objecting to the requirements for elementary and 


4The position of mission boards with regard to the government requirements for 
recognition, may be indicated by a reference to the Annual Report of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., 1927. After describing the conditions for standardization of 
schools, and showing the disadvantages of unregistered schools, the writer goes on to 
say: “Unfortunately, from a missionary viewpoint, compliance with these regulations 
involves large additional expenditure not only for the improvement of some of the 
present plants, but for the annual maintenance. At a time of rising costs in many lands 
and of stationary income of the board at home, it has thus far not been possible to meet 
these conditions. The statement in the board’s report of a year ago is substantially true 
to-day, that the most difficult phase of the work is in the schools.” 

> As a further indication of the attitude of some missionaries toward government 
requirements for recognition of schools the following is quoted: 

“One thing seems certain: it will be a long time before self-support will be reached 
in the educational field. While it is absolutely necessary for the vitality of the native 
church to have Christian education, her slender resources cannot meet the lavish, not to 
say extravagant, standards in both teachers and equipment demanded by the govern- 
ment. This seems to be true even in the field of primary education; it is entirely 
impossible in the field of higher learning.’ (J. F. Preston in the Christian Movement 
in Japan, Korea, and Formosa, 1925, Pp. 513.) 
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scondary schools which are set up by the government, they will 
conclude that American standards for school equipment and 
teachers’ qualifications are below those of Japan. As a matter 
of fact, American standards are very high, and along the line of 
well-equipped physical, chemical, and biological laboratories the 
standards are exceptionally high. What Underwood says about 
the government law, medical, agricultural, and technical colleges 
in Korea, with some qualifying would apply to all of the other 
schools. He says: 


None of these schools in buildings, equipment, or educational program are 
at all comparable to the corresponding departments in the larger universities 
in the United States. The visitor or student should remember in this con- 
nection that they are not universities and not in the United States. In other 
words, they do not aim to carry on such a type of work as is provided in 
the Japanese universities, and the problems and conditions which they face 
are those of Korea and not those of America® 


In general, we can say that elementary and secondary standards 
as to school buildings, equipment, teachers’ qualifications, and 
educational program are higher in American than the Japanese 
Government is asking the mission schools to conform to in Korea. 
When Korean students who have been educated in America re- 
turn to Korea (and they are returning in ever-increasing num- 
bers), and spread abroad the information concerning the true 
state of education in America, it is likely to react unfavorably on 
the missionaries. Just as in China, where missionaries have been 
called “obscurantists,’ “old fashioned,” “unscientific,” and such 
terms of contempt by the rising young Chinese intellectuals, so 
it is likely to be in Korea. Already we are hearing reports of 
such tendencies among the Koreans. The following criticism 
of the remarks of the president of one of the mission schools, 
which appeared in the New Year’s 1926 number of the Korean 
magazine, Kaibyuk, is quoted here to show the tendency among 
some Koreans: 


In his instructions to the students, the president, Mr. W., said: ‘The 
purpose to which we put this building is to train Christian leaders; there- 
fore, if there is anyone who is not willing to trust in Jesus let him leave 
school. Mr. W., we do not ignore what you have said, that the school, 
hospital, or whatever institution you may have is nothing more than the 
means through which you may win Christians. But isn’t it too harsh and 


6 (Underwood, Modern Education in Korea, p. 270.) 
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oppressive? Those who study science would not look upon Jesus as being 
so great and so divine as you do. The great crowds who are suffering from 
poverty would not believe the superstitious Bible and look for the second 
coming of Christ. . . . Modern education should be scientific. We Koreans 
need scientific education. We are not begging your mercy and grace." 


While this represents radical sentiment and probably came from 
an “anti-Christian” source, accusations of a similar nature are 
also being made by the young people of progressive tendencies in 
the Christian churches of Korea. It behooves mission educators 
to attend to this demand of the Koreans for scientific education, 
and in no way to lag behind the government in their standards 
for scientific equipment and educational program. 


2. Requirements of a Patriotic and Nationalistic Nature Which 
Missionaries Consider Antagonistic to Christianity 


___ Fundamental Differences as to Basis of Moral and Ethical 
Authority. It is inevitable that there should be sharp differences 
of opinion here, between missionaries and Japanese educators, 
when we consider the fundamental differences in their respective 
religions and philosophical backgrounds. The missionary believes 
in an omnipotent God who rules throughout the universe, and 
with whom alone is all final authority in morals and law. Civil 
rulers of nations and states are “ordained of God,” but are sub- 
ject to all of the weaknesses and errors to which humanity is 
heir. Since the Christian God is maker and Lord of all, to Him 
should be the honor and glory and man’s highest love and devo- 
tion; so the Christian missionary believes and teaches. On the 
other hand, the Japanese claim very little knowledge of the spiritual 
forces back of the universe, except as they are connected in their 
traditions with the founding of the Japanese Empire and its Im- 
perial House. To them the Emperor is the symbol of all power 
and wisdom and with him rests all final authority in law and 


7 (Quoted in an article on “What Koreans Are Reading,” in the Christian Movement 
tn Japan, Korea, and Formosa, 1026.) 

8 The following statement, copied from the Minutes of the Fourty-second Annual 
Meeting of Chosen Mission of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. under the 
heading “Statement of the Missions Theological Position,’’ may be said, in general, to 
represent the position of the majority of the Korean missionaries (Sec. 2): ‘We believe 
that the world never needed more urgently than it does to-day an authoritative rule of 
faith and practice to guide it, and we affirm that we find such a rule of faith and 
practice in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments which we accept in full as 
the inspired Word of God, the book of authority, given by God to reveal His holy will 
as to men’s earthly lives and as to their eternal salvation.” 
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morals.® In the teaching of morals and ethics the Japanese would 
make the desire to please the Emperor and carry out his wishes 
for his people to be the highest force back of all human relation- 
ships. The Christian missionary, while teaching obedience to the 
“powers that be,” would make this obedience good and necessary, 
not only because it pleases the Emperor, but because it is com- 
manded by God in His inspired word. And so in all questions 
concerning the teaching and practice of morals, we have this 
problem of a double allegiance, which no doubt causes confusion 
in the minds of pupils and is the basis of a troublesome difference 
in point of view between missionaries and Japanese. 

Patriotic Ceremonies and Exercises. In this same connection 


Naga 


there are certain ceremonies for celebrating national holidays, 
which schools are required to hold and which pupils and teachers 
are expected to attend. These ceremonies are very solemn, and 
throughout are conducted as a religious ceremony would be con- 
ducted. Although the governmental authorities expressly state 
that they are not religious exercises, the fact remains that with 
many Japanese subjects they are observed with deep religious 
devotion. It is this fact which gives trouble to the missionaries 
and makes them object to these services on the ground that they 


®°a. The Japanese official viewpoint along this line can be gathered from the address 
by Hon. T. Sekiya, to which reference has already been made. The following is from 
this address: 

£6 - you, who are principally engaged in educational and religious work in the 
Peninsula, have to study the fundamental idea of the Japanese nation which is nothing 
but the idea of loyalty and patriotism: This idea forms the basis of the empire and is 
Wie ital tore guaranteeing the existence of the country. It is by no means exaggerat- 
ing to say that if the Japanese people lose this idea, the Empire of Japan will perish 
with it. Everything in Japan is, as it were, an expression of this spirit, and through- 
out all ages it has remained unchanged and unchangeable. Above all this is with regard 
to education.”’ 

b. “Tt is difficult to convey to the European mind an adequate conception of the 
position which the eror on the throne of Japan holds in the minds of his subjects, 
or of the degree of reverential awe with which, in the present days of materialism, he 
continues to be invested, not only as the Vice-Gerent on earth of the gods in heaven, 
but as being, in virtue of his divine descent, a god incarnate who rules, guides, and 
guards his people with the infallible wisdom and inexhaustible love that can only be 
possessed by one who has inherited the attributes of omnipotent and benevolent ances- 
tors in heaven. We reverence our King, and devout Roman Catholics implicitly accept 
the decrees of the Pope, but to the Japanese their Emperor is more than King and Pope 
combined. He is their heavenly father, present with them on earth to share in all their 
joys and sorrows, to whose guidance and support all they achieve is solely due. He 
rules over a Constitutional Empire with legislatures vested with very extensive powers, 
but his word and will are still law. Against neither has even a murmur of opposition 
ever been raised, and no matter what may be the political crisis, what the spirit or 
wishes of any section or of all the people, the Emperor has still only to say, ‘This shall 
or shall not be done,’ and unquestioning, absolute obedience follows at once on the 
part of the highest and lowest.” (Longford, Japan of the Japanese, 1915, p. 45.) 


" 
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force their Christian students to take part in a form of Emperor 
worship.” It is interesting to note here how very much some of 
the patriotic ceremonies of all countries partake of the religious, 
and how, in war time especially, the religious and patriotic 
emotions become so fused as to be almost identical. There are 
other patriotic usages, such as bowing before an Imperial shrine, 
or before the Emperor’s photograph, which are also regarded as 
improper for a Christian to take part in, and which, consequently, 
have been the cause of ill will between missionaries and Japanese 
officials. 

The objection or refusal to take part in such ceremonies is 
taken by the Japanese to indicate a lack of proper respect for 
the Imperial House, or disloyalty to the nation. ‘Naturally, in a 
country where loyalty and patriotism are regarded as the highest 
virtues, such failure to participate in patriotic exercises has been 
the cause of much misunderstanding between the two parties 
concerned."* 


3. Differences in Point of View on Educational Aims, Methods, 
and General School Procedure 


Methods of Teaching. When we come to the more professional 
and technical aspects of school work, we find differences in point 
of view which make for mutual criticism and consequent lack of 
respect on both sides. Where prejudice already exists, it is very 
easy to exaggerate petty differences in methods of teaching or 
studying, ways of carrying on school work, and general educa- 
tional procedure into wide and fundamental differences, each side 
believing the other to be wrong and totally ignorant of proper 
educational methods. For example, Japanese school teachers, 
even in primary grades, make very extensive use of the “lecture 


10 From Mr. Sekiya’s address to missionaries we have the following regarding bowing 
before the Emperor’s photograph. “It is earnestly desired of you that if you meet such 
misguided Koreans (that is ‘misguided’ concerning the respect they should pay the 
Imperial photograph), you will endeavor to relieve them of their mistaken idea and help 
them to understand the reason why respect must be paid to Their Majesties, Photo- 
graphs.” 

11“‘'There are occasions on which ceremonies, which many people (including many 
thoughtful Japanese) consider essentially religious, are required in all schools. Shintoism 
still has its shrines, its sacrifices, and priests; it performs marriages, presides at 
funerals, etc., and to the outward eye has all the earmarks of a state religion, but an 
Official Fiat has declared it is not a religion . . . nonetheless, there are many indi- 
viduals who find it difficult to allow such a dictum to settle the matter, and both in 
Japan and Korea it has caused much mental distress and no little trouble.” (Under- 
wood, Modern Education in Korea, p. 198.) 
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method.” ?? The teacher will spend the whole recitation period 
talking to the children and expect them to take notes or remember 
the lesson that he is teaching. This method is used almost ex- 
clusively in high school and college. American teachers, on the 
other hand, following the method by which they received their 
own education, like to use the “recitation,” or “question and 
answer’ method. They assign a lesson to be studied with written 
exercises to be brought in, their aim being to get as much work 
and response out of the pupil as possible. With the lecture 
method, which does not require as much work on the part of 
the pupil, in use in the government schools, the missionary teacher 
has more difficulty in applying his method than would be the 
case if the pupils did not know of the lecture method. And so 
the missionary has more cause to be provoked with the Japanese 
educational system. 

Petty Rules and Regulations. Another cause of difference is 
the great number of petty rules and regulations pertaining to all 
school affairs.‘* While American public school laws are becom- 
ing more and more complex, they have been comparatively simple 


2 “The greater part of the teaching from the first grade of common school up can be 
divided between the two heads of ‘lectures’ and ‘drills.’ The blackboard is used almost 
solely by the teacher, and from these lectures and drills the pupil is expected to absorb 
an education. Pupils coming to schools where other methods are used, protest violently 
against being asked to read anything outside the ‘text’; at having to perform, to write 
up, and draw conclusions from experiments; or because the teacher does not translate 
the foreign language lesson line by line. The twenty-six or twenty-seven hours of the 
common school schedule and the thirty-odd hours of the higher common schedule are 
filled by the regulations, and there is no room for either electives or study periods; nor 
any elasticity of the schedule whereby provision may be made for either advanced or 
retarded pupils. Under this sort of plan, it is not surprising that the ‘best teacher of 
English Grammar in the City of Seoul’ should be an individual who cannot speak 
English intelligibly but who has thoroughly mastered the puzzles and trick questions of 
the examinations for the advanced schools in this subject. What is little more than 
rote memory work is at a premium, and the results are astonishing, as always, when 
this is made the objective. There are, of course, teachers who do very excellent work 
even under such a plan, and there are individuals whose tendencies are along more 
liberal lines and who see advantages in greater freedom for both teachers and pupils,” 
(Underwood, Modern Education in Korea, chapter on “Government Educational Work,” 
pp. 237-238.) 

* “The general system of Japan in education as well as in all lines of activity is 
modeled closely on the German paternalistic plan, which the American is inclined to dub 
‘interference.’ The Korean, partly from different racial characteristics, and partly 
because it is Japanese, is irritated almost as much as the American by the miles of red 
tape which the petty official the world over, and the Japanese official in particular, 
‘wears instead of flannels.’ This difference of attitude toward rules and regulations 
has been one of the most fruitful causes of misunderstanding between Koreans and 
Japanese, and by a relatively small amount of relief along these lines the new govern- 
ment has done as much to bring about better feeling as by some of the more important 
reforms.”” (Underwood, Modern Education in Korea, pp. 98-99.) 
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and free from “red tape” in the past. It is therefore exasperating 
to American teachers, accustomed to our simple and direct system, 
to have to deal with the great number of officials and the intricate 
system of rules and ordinances governing the conduct of educa- 
tional institutions. This burden of officialdom is made all the 
more irritating by the fact that, prior to the Japanese annexation 
of Korea, the missionaries had a free hand to plan and administer 
their schools according to their own ideas, with very little inter- 
ference from the government. 

_ Differences as to Points of Emphasis. There are differences 
“in conception between missionaries and Japanese as to what is 
important and what is of minor importance in education, which 
are sources of mutual misunderstanding and lack of mutual ap- 
preciation. The governmental side naturally considers Japanese 
history, the Japanese language, morals, and ethics based on respect 
for the Emperor and for the purpose of making a good loyal 
' subject, the learning of patriotic songs, and the proper observ- 
ance of patriotic ceremonies, as of the utmost importance in all 
school work. The missionaries, just as naturally, consider the 
study of the Bible, Christian ethics, religious hymns, and certain 
formal studies of the curriculum which have always had an im- 
portant place in American schools as the really important features 
of school education. With such conflicting ideas and the resulting 
practices, we have a conflict of educational interest and a lack of 
mutual respect. These differences of course all grow out of a 
fundamental difference in aim. 


4. Competition and Rivalry Between Mission and Government 
Schools, Complicated by Strikes and Student Demands 


As has been stated before, the mission schools were formerly 
the leading educational institutions of Korea. They were the 
only schools carried on along modern lines, and their only rivals 
were the old schools modeled after the Chinese, where the Chinese 
characters and classics were the main subjects of study. Mission 
schools had great prestige, their buildings and equipment were 
much finer than the old Chinese schools, and whatever the mis- 
sionaries suggested or introduced in the way of educational 
methods or equipment was accepted as the best without question. 
In recent years, however, there has come about a great change. 
There are government schools with better buildings, grounds, and 
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equipment than some mission schools; their teachers are paid 
better salaries and their graduates not only get better positions 
than the graduates of the mission schools but are admitted to 
higher and professional schools without examination; and in many 
ways the advantage seems to be with the government schools. The 
government schools are the standard, and this fact is fast taking 
possession of the minds of the Koreans and they are more and 
more turning to the Japanese schools for leadership in educa- 
tion.* This is true, in spite of the fact that there is a strong 
nationalistic feeling among the Koreans, and resentment over the 
Japanese political domination of the country. The fact is plain 
that there are more advantages and openings for the graduates 
of government schools, and this fact is enough to overcome the 
prejudice which the Koreans have against things Japanese, at 
least to the extent of winning their recognition of the advantages 
to be derived from studying in these schools.1® 

The fact that the government schools are regarded as the stand- 
ard in equipment and method by the Koreans has been the basis 
of numerous strikes in mission schools in recent years.® It has 
often happened that the students of mission schools will draw up 
a set of demands embodying what they think is needed in their 


*. .. “the mission schools must at least approximate to the government schools in 


physical equipment, if they are going to hold the young permanently.” (L. T. New- 
Jand, Chap. III, “Southern Presbyterian Mission,” in The Christian Movement in 
Japan, Korea, and Formosa, 1923.) 

15 “Now it may well be doubted whether the majority of Korean Christians have as 
yet fully realized the need and value of Christian schools . . . under economic pressure, 
when the government school seems to offer greater chances of preferment and perhaps 
at less cost in tuition fees or other expenses, it is very hard to weigh the intangible and 
future benefits of the church school against the immediate prospect of a salary at the 
end of the school course. . . . He sees only the immediate future and most often decides 
accordingly.” (Quoted from an article by W. M. Clark, D.D., in the Korea Mission 
Field, July, 1926, p. 146.) 

16 The following quotation from the annual report of a mission educational worker in 
Korea will serve to indicate how prominent strikes have been in schools in Korea in 
recent years: 

“When Democracy was manifesting growing pains, one of the most familiar expres- 
sions of the period was: ‘uneasy rests the head that wears a crown.’ A school worker 
in the Far East can understand the ‘uneasy’ feeling at least, for if it were possible for 
one to feel the mixed sensation of sleeping over a volcano and skating on thin ice at 
one and the same time, this would give a fairly good idea of the feelings of the average 
school worker, in this part of the world, when he goes to bed at night and gets up in 
the morning. The soliloquy of the average Oriental student is not ‘to be or not to be,’ 
but the most modern one of ‘to strike or not to strike, that is the question.’ Par- 
ticipation in a school strike is one of the students’ most popular pastimes, and the 
strike may be for a real grievance, but more often, it would seem, for the lack of one.” 
(Annual Report of Prof. J. W. Hitch, in the Minutes of the Korea Mission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1926, p. 57.) 
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school in the way of equipment, changed administration, new 
teachers, or anything in fact that they desire in the way of an 
innovation, and present these demands to the mission authorities 
in charge of the school, with the announcement that they will go 
on a strike until the demands are complied with. Such strikes 
have been the cause of much disturbance in mission schools, and 
in some cases have resulted in a school’s being closed over a 
considerable period of time. The demands made are usually for 
something in the way of school equipment which is in use in a 
government school. Sometimes the demand is for the school to 
conform to all of the government requirements for standardization, 
and when the school is unable to do this there is a strike, or if 
a strike is avoided there is a period of strained relations between 
students and school authorities, which very seriously interferes 
with educational work. In addition to these demands which are 
backed up by strikes, and which cause serious crises in the life 
of the school, there are continual demands of a petty nature, such 
as for a new style of athletic uniform, or for school excursions, 
etc., all made on the basis that they have such things, or do such 
things in the government schools. Some schools have only been 
able to carry on for the past few years because they have made 
promises to their students and patrons that they are going to 
conform to government standards as soon as they are able, and 
that they are exerting every effort to raise the money needed to 
meet the requirements for recognition. It has become necessary 
for some of these schools to appoint special agents and institute 
special campaigns in the United States and other countries in 
order to raise the necessary funds to bring the school up to the 
government requirements for recognition. While most mission 
educators now recognize the desirability of government recognition, 
and are anxious to get it for their schools, it is none the less true 
that, had it not been for the establishment of the Japanese Govern- 
ment schools, and the pressure that was brought to bear upon the 
mission schools by the Koreans, the mission educators would have 
developed their schools in their own way and along different lines. 
In other words, the mission schools are being forced, by circum- 
stances, to adopt aims and methods different from the ones which 
would have been adopted had the mission educators been free to 
develop their schools in their own way. 
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III. THe Neep ror More Democratic RELATIONS BETWEEN 
MISSIONARIES AND JAPANESE 


From what has been said thus far in this chapter, it is very 
evident that there is a great need for better relations between 
mission education workers and the Japanese Government educa- 
tional system. While there are many cases of warm personal 
friendship between individual missionaries and Japanese officials, 
there is not the mutual respect and appreciation between the two 
systems which is necessary for satisfactory educational work to 
be carried on jointly by them. The work is carried on jointly 
and, without doubt, this cooperative relation will become stronger, 
as there will be a continual increase in the number of ways in 
which the two systems will be interrelated. It is plainly evident 
that the Japanese Government is going to continue the adminis- 
tration of educational affairs in Korea; it is also clear that various 
Christian missions are so deeply involved in educational work in 
Korea that they will be engaged in this work for many years to 
come. Under these circumstances, it would seem that it is of 
the greatest importance to the success of this educational enter- 
prise that there should be the greatest mutual respect, understand- 
ing, and good will on the part of all concerned. Education, prop- 
erly so called, involves not only the teachers and pupils directly 
concerned, but in a very real sense it takes in the whole social 
order with which these teachers and pupils are connected. A very 
little thought should suffice to show the fair-minded student of 
this subject some of the evil results on the education of children, 
when the teachers and administrators of this education are work- 
ing at cross purposes and with a lack of respect for each other’s 
ideals. The undesirable attitudes, which result in strikes and lack 
of cooperation on the part of students in mission schools in Korea 
to-day, are largely due to this lack of friendliness and identity 
of purpose on the part of mission and government educational 
authorities. For the sake of the youth of Korea whom we are 
seeking to help, and in the interest of the success of the educa- 
tional enterprise in which we are engaged, we should endeavor to 
bring about a more harmonious and friendly relationship between 
the mission and the government educational authorities.*7 


4A recent address by Dr. John Dewey before the New York Academy of Medicine 
bears on this point, “Professor Dewey warned them in dealing with human behavior not 
to restrict their consideration to the body, but to include the mind and also the sur- 
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IV. SuccEstions FOR REMOVING PREJUDICE AND BRINGING 
Azsout More Mutua RESPECT AND APPRECIATION 


It is not desired or expected that missionaries and Japanese 
will give up their characteristic attitudes toward life and education 
and see the various issues involved from the same viewpoint, 
and have the same emotional attitudes toward them. In variety of 
experience we are likely to discover more points of human value 
and there was no doubt, that the two distinctive cultures, West- 
ern or Christian, and Japanese, both contain much that will 
be of value to education and intrinsically satisfying to the Koreans. 
It is very easy to see by an examination of Korean life to-day that 
it contains values which have been derived from both of these 
foreign sources. What is desirable, then, is even greater variety 
than we now have, by making use of whatever contributes to. 
human happiness and is of intrinsic value regardless of the source. 
The purpose here is to help both missionaries and Japanese to see 
the value in this variety, and especially to help each to view the 
cultural accomplishments of the other in an unprejudiced manner 
and to be willing to make the highest educational use possible of 
these accomplishments. The writer believes that anything which 
will contribute toward removing this wall of national and religious 
prejudice, and which will help missionary and Japanese educators. 
to a greater degree of cooperation based on mutual trust and 
appreciation will be of real value to the cause of human well-being 
in Korea. 


_ 1. Study of Japanese Culture by Missionaries 


As a first step toward this improved relationship, a sincere 
study of Japanese cultural life by the missionaries would, we 
believe, prove of inestimable value. With inadequate notions of 
what the Japanese are trying to do in education and the methods 
by which they are trying to accomplish these aims, we are very 
likely to have prejudices and to make unwarranted criticisms. We 
so often find that much of our dislike for alien customs is caused. 
rounding minds of the social environment, if they were to have an adequate account of 
behavior.” 

Applying this counsel to the problem of education, Professor Dewey said: “We can- 
not get the right education for anybody—without deflection from its intended objective 
—until the entire community is educated. It seems as if nobody can be educated until 


everybody is free from prejudices and stupidity.” (From the New York Herald: 
Tribune, Friday, Nov. 18, 1927.) 
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by a failure to appreciate the conditions out of which these. cus- 
toms have grown or the motives back of them. Usages or beliefs 
which may appear pernicious or ridiculous when seen in only a 
partial manifestation, may appear perfectly useful and reasonable 
when seen in their complete social setting and with their historical 
antecedents. We will find, then, that the customs and beliefs of 
the Japanese people are rational to about the same extent that 
our own are rational, and also irrational to the same degree. What 
is desired is that missionaries get a full understanding of some 
of the fundamental assumptions of the Japanese, and see how 
their beliefs and practices are connected with these assumptions. 
Such an understanding, coupled with the knowledge that many 
of our own fundamental assumptions will not stand the light of 
historical criticism and scientific reasoning, but are held purely 
on faith, should go a long way toward making us more tolerant in 
all of our estimations of Japanese life and customs. The feeling 
of the unity and solidarity of the human race, and the identifica- 
tion, in his own consciousness, of the educator with every other 
member of the human family, which is certainly necessary for 
the success of democratic education, can only come by a real effort 
to understand the cultural possessions of other members of this 
human family. There is a great danger for the missionary that 
he will become so wrapped up in the interests of the Korean 
people ** that he will look upon people of all other races as out- 
siders, and will forget that education is a world problem, and 
can never fully succeed until it completely adopts this world 
attitude which sees all men as brothers, and equally important in 
this educational enterprise. 

Study the Japanese Language. Probably one of the most prac- 
‘tical ways for attaining a measure of understanding of things 
Japanese, for the Korean missionary, is a study of the Japanese 
language. One cannot study a language without at the same time 
learning much concerning the culture, customs, literature, and 
traditions of the people who speak the language. It is the cultural 
study of Japanese, and the personal contacts with people, which 


18 Many missionaries make the claim that there is something peculiar about the 
quality of the religious fervor and devotion of the Koreans. This attitude is illus- 
trated by the following quutation from an article by a missionary of Korea, who sets 
forth this idea of the special religious capacities of the Koreans, and ends thus: 

“We hope for the time when any one meeting a Korean in a foreign land will know 
at once that he is a Christian and a soul-winner.” (Rev. C. A. Clark, D.D., The 
Christian Movement in Japan, Korea, and Formosa, 1926, p. 356.) 


ee 
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are urged here as the important reasons for the missionary to 
study this language. It might also be mentioned that the young 
educated people of Korea all speak Japanese, and that a greater 
part of their most serious reading as well as their lighter reading 
is done in this language. For the most satisfying educational 
activity with the people in whom the missionary is most directly 
concerned, therefore, Japanese is: more and more becoming an 
essential part of the missionaries’ equipment.’® This fact shows 
how very important the Japanese language, both written and 
spoken, is becoming in the educational life of Korea. In this 
place we want to stress the value of the language for the purpose 
of bringing the missionary into closer and more sympathetic con- 
tacts with the Japanese, which is seen to be necessary to the 
success of the missionaries’ work. Any one who has traveled in 
a foreign country where a strange language is spoken is keenly 
aware of the pleasure it brings when he finds a native of that 
country speaking, or trying to speak, his own tongue. An atti- 
tude of friendliness, which may lead to cooperation and mutually 
satisfying relations, is often set up by the use of a few words 
which are understood in common. The natural implication when 
we hear a person speaking our own tongue is that that person is 
interested, to a certain extent at least, in things we are interested 
in; he knows things that we know, and values things that we 
value. In possessing a common language we therefore have a very 
essential part of the equipment necessary for successful educa- 
tional cooperation. 


__ Study Japanese Philosophy of Education. A study of the his- 


tory of Japanese education, together with its philosophy and prin- 


t— 


ciples, would not only be helpful toward bringing about the desired 
relations between missionaries and Japanese, but would also bring 
the missionary to a much better understanding of his own work. 
In a system which is becoming more and more integrated with 
the Japanese Government system, and which is being influenced 


19 “When Japanese was made the ‘national language’ and taught in every school, the 
younger generation in Korea soon came to be almost as versatile in its use as the 
Japanese themselves. Then because the facilities and demands for the production of 
books in large numbers was greater in Japan than in Korea, thus making them cheaper 
in price, and because more liberty was allowed in determining their contents (which 
tended to make them more popular), Japanese books have become very popular with 
the young people in Korea. The result is that books in Japanese have preémpted the 
field to a marked degree.” (J. W. Hitch, President, Christian Literature Society of 
Korea, in an article in the Korea Mission Field, June, 1926, p. 130.) 
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in innumerable ways by Japanese thought, the missionary who is 
not conversant with Japanese educational: practices and ideals 
lacks a great deal in preparation for his own work. The mis- 
sionary teacher is very shortsighted indeed who allows his preju- 
dices to keep him from taking advantage of every opportunity to 
become better acquainted with Japanese education. 

The educational excursion to Japan proper, which was planned 
and conducted by the Department of Education of the Govern- 
ment General of Korea in April, 1926, and which was participated 
in by a number of the most progressive missionary teachers and 
educators, was a step in the right direction. These missionaries 
were personally conducted through Japan, visiting the places of 
scenic and historic interest which are in innumerable ways con- 
nected with Japanese education. They also visited some of the 
normal schools and other representative schools of various classes 
and grades. Such codperative efforts toward familiarizing mis- 
sionaries with the educational system of which they are a part, 
and the traditions and ideals of the Empire in which they have 
chosen to live and labor will surely result in improved aims and 
methods for carrying on the work in which they are engaged. 
It is not the intention to imply here that Japanese schools and 
institutions are all models of democratic excellence, and that mis- 
sionaries are to imitate them in every particular. Japanese educa- 
tion has many features which are essentially non-democratic, but 
the spirit of democracy is present,?° and is growing there, as in 
other countries of the world, and such enterprises as the educa- 
tional trip described above, when carried on with a large measure 
of freedom on both sides, should greatly aid this growth. 


20@, Yusake Tsurumi in his recent book, Present Day Japan, after showing how the 
Japanese have assimilated and harmonized with their own national spirit Buddhism, 
Confucianism, and other systems of thought, says: 

“We have harmonized all exotic thought with our own indigenous idea of Shintoism. 
Now it remains to be seen how the three new, ideas that are fermenting in the Western 
world are going to be Japanized and incorporated into Japanese thought; I mean, 
Christianity, Democracy, and Socialism.” (Present Day Japan, p. 37.) 

b. In another book by a Japanese, The Recent Aims and Political Development of 
Japan, the author, Rikitaro Fujisawa, after reviewing a number of definitions of Democ- 
racy says: “What is common to ali the definitions I have been enumerating, what is, 
in fact, the essence of each is, I believe, the most rational and at the same time up-to- 
date conception of democracy. In this sense democracy finds its safe, genial, blessed 
abode in the Island Empire of the East. Men whom J. Morris listed as ‘Makers of 
Modern Japan’ and those now conspicuous in the nation’s service are almost exclu- 
sively men who worked their way up from the very bottom. In Japan, democracy in 
the sense of not pulling every man down to a barren equality, but pushing every man 
up to a brave ideal, is in full bloom.” (The Recent Aims and Political Development of 
Japan, 1923, p. 142.) 
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Course for Missionary Educational Workers in Japanese Higher 
“Normal Schools. The writer would like to suggest another method 
whereby missionary educational workers could be brought to a 
better knowledge of the Japanese educational system. It is be- 
lieved that satisfactory agreements could be made between the 
various mission boards and the Japanese educational authorities, 
which would permit missionary appointees to educational work to 
spend a period of time studying in one of the higher normal 
schools conducted by the government before taking up their 
regular school work. Although these teachers may have the best 
professional training for teachers that they can get in America, 
they are not prepared for the kind of educational work which 
they are to undertake in Korea. A period of six months or a 
year at one of these higher normal colleges would be of great 
help in introducing them to the intricacies of the new system 
in which they are to work. There are Japanese professors in 
these schools who are competent to give lectures in English, so 
the language should be no hindrance to the successful working 
of this plan. It might also be said that if the rule of requiring 
all educational workers to be able to use the Japanese language 
remains in effect, this period would be a valuable addition to 
the period given to language study, which according to present 
practice is far too short. During this period of study the mis- 
sionary would have as his schoolmates both Japanese and Koreans, 
and thus an excellent opportunity would be offered for the estab- 
lishment of friendly relations with the young men and women of 
these two races. For learning the techniques and the professional 
aspects of Japanese education, and at the same time acquiring 
those democratic attitudes which are essential to real education, 


the plan here suggested, or some modification of it, offers many 
advantages. 


2. The Right to Teach the Bible and Religion in Mission Schools 


A great deal of the friction between missionaries and the Jap- 
anese Government educational authorities has centered about this 
question of teaching the Bible and other material pertaining to 
the Christian religion in mission schools. Enough has already 
been said to show the main issues involved in the controversy. The 
purpose here is to call attention to some further facts and con- 
siderations which bear upon this question, and a knowledge of 
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which, it is believed, will help to a more unprejudiced attitude 
toward the problem. 

___ Japan Not a Christian Nation. In the first place it should 
always be kept in mind by missionaries that Japan is a non- 
Christian country; we therefore have no reasonable right to ex- 
pect Japanese officials to appreciate the missionaries’ point of view 
as to the importance of this religious instruction in schools which 
are established for the purpose of giving general education to the 
Korean children. To the average Japanese official, the teaching 
of Christianity in a school is equivalent to teaching the traditions 
and beliefs of any other religious sect, Buddhist, Mohammedan, 
or Shinto; he cannot be expected to see the problem in any 
other light. In fact, to him there would be far more reason for 
teaching Buddhism or Shintoism as an exclusive and authoritative 
religion in a nation where these religions play such a large part 
in the lives of the people. But these other religions are not taught 
in this exclusive way in which it is desired to teach Christianity ; 
therefore, the Japanese cannot see why this special privilege should 
be given to Christian mission schools. 

. ission Schools Are, in Most Cases, Open to Non-C hristians. 

~ The phrase, “Established for the purpose of giving general educa- 
tion to the Korean children,” which has just been used, may be 
objected to by some missionaries, It may be said that this does 
not fairly state the aim of the mission schools. They would say 
“they are schools established, and largely maintained by funds 
donated by Christians in America for the purpose of giving a 
Christian education to the children of Korean Christians.” The 
fact remains, however, that in actual practice these schools are 
conforming to all of the requirements for public or government 
schools, and, in spite of the fact that some missionaries object to 
the policy, they do open their doors to children of all religious 
beliefs. In many places they are maintained because the gov- 
ernment educational authorities have, in effect, said to the mission 
authorities, “If you will maintain a standard school of a certain 
grade in this place we will not establish a government school 
here.” The plea, “If we don’t keep that school up to standard 
requirements the Japanese are coming in to establish a govern- 
ment school there,” is often used before mission bodies in re- 
questing increased appropriations for certain schools. Tt is clear, 
then, that in many cases the mission school is a unit in the general 
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educational system of the country, and is .not functioning ex- 
pressly to meet the religious needs of the Christian element of the 
population. The situation is quite different from that in America 
and other Western countries, where there are schools established 
to meet the peculiar religious needs of a particular sect. In this 
case we have a strong demand, on the part of certain parents, for 
a certain type of school which meets their own religious needs 
in a way that the public schools cannot meet them. With them 
the religious element is the main consideration, since they could 
very easily obtain the other educational advantages from the public 
school. With the majority of the Koreans, who patronize the 
mission schools, the case is different; the main consideration is 
the general educational advantages offered by the school.” In 
many cases the mission school is attended because it is the only 
school conveniently available. If a government school with better 
general educational advantages were available, it would be at- 
tended in preference to the mission school. Let it be said here to 
the everlasting credit of many mission educators in Korea, and 
as a tribute to their innate democracy, that their schools have 
ministered to the general educational needs of the country, and 
that they have opened their doors to as many children as they 
could accommodate, regardless of their religious belief, and that 
of their parents. To continue to demand opportunities for teach- 
ing Christianity, in excess of those already provided by the gov- 
ernment, would detract from the democracy of mission schools, 
and make it appear that the opening of their doors to those who 
are not Christians was not for the laudable purpose of rendering 
a real human service, but for the narrow purpose of religious 
proselytizing. 

The writer believes that certain parts of the Bible, when taught 
in a proper manner, may produce very valuable moral and religious 
results in education. He also believes that the Bible is often taught 
in a way that results in very little good, and sometimes in positive 
harm to the students. Furthermore, he believes that should the 


21 Another quotation is given here to emphasize the fact that the Christian Koreans 
| are more interested in having schools conform to government standards than they are 
\) in securing freedom to teach religion as a part of the regular curriculum. 

“Naturally a large majority of our Korean Christians are more interested in the 
educational advantages of registration than they are in striving for freedom to teach 
religion, inasmuch as we can do the latter ‘after a fashion’ even under registration.” 
(Harry A. Rhodes, Section on the “Northern Presbyterian Mission,” in the Christian 
Movement in Japan, Korea, and Formosa, 1923.) 
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government absolutely prohibit the use of the Bible in mission 
schools, these schools might still carry on and be of very great 
educational value to the Korean people. 


3. Not the Duty of the Missionary to Reform the Japanese S ystem 
of Education 


Missionaries Work in Korea by Permission of the Japanese 
“Government. As missionaries, we should always remember that 
we are in Korea as teachers not by virtue of any international 
right that we have in the matter, but solely for the reason that 
the Japanese permit us to carry on this work. Should the Jap- 
anese decide that they did not care to have foreigners taking such 
an active part in their educational affairs, and should they request 
all mission teachers to leave the country, there would probably 
be few people, however much they might regret the move, who 
would question the right of Japan as a sovereign power to take 
such a step. It is a tribute to the intelligence and democracy of 
the Japanese people that they have welcomed these mission teachers 
and have in many ways voiced their appreciation of their work 
in helping to meet the problem of education in Korea. But, how- 
ever much we may be appreciated, and however much of real 
value we may be contributing toward the development of the 
country, we should always remember that we are the guests of 
another nation, and that it does not become us to be too critical of 
the way our host chooses to conduct the affairs of his household. 

No Human System or Institution Is Perfect. No human sys- 
tem is perfect, and the real educator must always work against 
odds and reactionary principles in all countries and among all 
peoples. We should remember, when we encounter regulations 
and personalities which seem to thwart our educational plans and 
efforts, that we would have difficulties of a similar nature in 
America or any other country, and should, therefore, not lay our 
troubles to the Japanese and their system, but to the limitations 
and imperfections of the human race. Democratic education is 
continually meeting difficulties in the way of hard and fast state 
and county and city educational systems in America, which seem 
to prohibit progress in the direction that the enthusiastic educator 
wants to go. Legislation, prejudice, traditions, and conventions, 
which seem to stand in the way of the progressive teacher, are 
really his greatest stimuli to educational effort, as they are his 
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daily reminders of the value and the necessity of the work that 
he is trying to do. Under more ideal conditions and within a 
system which allows more freedom to the teacher in his work, 
more might be accomplished, but something can always be accom- 
plished. The freedom that the teacher has, and the degree of his 
achievement, will very largely depend upon his ability to attain 
an attitude of friendliness and mutually satisfying human rela- 
tions with the Japanese officials. The mission teachers, who are 
doing most for the Korean people, and for the cause of demo- 
cratic education, are those who recognize all of the non-democratic 
features of the system under which they work, but are exerting 
all of their efforts to accomplish what they can educationally 
within the limits set by the system, instead of wasting their 
energies in criticizing and antagonizing the government educa- 
tional authorities. 


he_Attitude That All the World Must Finally Come to the 
Missionary's Point of View. Due to the historic and traditional 
background of Christian missions, the missionary has been in- 
clined to hold the belief that in all reform and progress which 
takes place in the world, the rest of mankind must ultimately come 
to his point of view.?*_ Until recent years the attitude of mutual 
give and take, and working together for the common good, with 
the knowledge that those to whom missionaries are sent can con- 


22'This idea that the whole world is to be brought to the point of view of the mis- 
sionary or the Christian is shown by many Christian hymns and mission slogans. This 
attitude as applied to Korea is illustrated by the following quotations: 

a. “How far is the Christian movement in Korea from reaching this point? (the 
saturation point). We ought not to think we have reached this point until Korea is as 
Christian as the country from which we come. At the rate of growth during the past 
five years it will take from 450 to 500 years to make as many Methodists and Presby- 
terians per thousand of the population in Korea. There are a number of large Protes- 
tant churches in the United States besides the Methodist and Presbyterian churches, 
while, with the exception of the Church of England, none of the larger Protestant 
churches have missions in Korea. Thus you see, if the entire Protestant population of 
the United States were to be figured in this comparison, a Korea as Christian as the 
United States of America would be removed about two centuries farther away from 
us.” (Article by Victor H. Wachs, in the Christian Movement in Japan, Korea, and 
Formosa, 1923, p. 482.) 

The assumption is that the whole Korean population is to become as Methodist, 
Presbyterian, etc., as the United States. The native religions of Korea are to disappear 
entirely. Fortunately 700 years is allowed for this change to take place. 

b. Increase in population from 1885-1925 has brought it about that there are more 
non-Christians in Korea to-day than when missionary work began. This seems to show 
the futility of attempting complete evangelization by “foreign”? missionaries and the 
necessity for equipping the 350,000 Christians in the country to do this work (italics are 
the author’s) by fully educating and training their natural leaders, 


(From a mission 
pamphlet on higher education in Korea, 1924.) 
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tribute just as much of value to the resultant cultural product as 
the missionaries, has not had a very large place in the theory of 
missions. To-day, we are rapidly coming to this more balanced 
viewpoint; we are seeing that a dynamic and growing life, to a 
greater or less degree, has been the rule among all peoples of all 
religions, and that no one race or sect can claim a monopoly of 
the cultural values which are our common heritage. These 
dynamic forces have been and still are working among the Jap- 
anese as well as among ourselves; they are making their dis- 
coveries and contributions which are of permanent value to 
humanity. If we could fully realize that these discoveries and - 
contributions of the Japanese are going to have a lasting and 
honored place in the resulting Korean culture, just as the con- 
tributions coming from the missionaries are to have a place in that 
culture, this realization might help toward the growth of that 
mutual regard between missionaries and Japanese which is one of 
the needs of mission education in Korea. A genuine respect for 
the accomplishments of others, and a sincere desire to learn from 
others, these are the attitudes of mind which give us that real 
humility which has always characterized great educators. 


4. Credit the Japanese with Valuable Educational Accomplish- 
ments in Korea, and with Sincerity 


__Japan Has Done Something Toward Supplying Educational - 
Opportunities for the Koreans. Soon after Japan took over the 


complete control of the government in Korea, she began educa- 
tional activities in behalf of the Korean people. Primary schools, 
high schools, and various classes of special, technical, and pro- 
fessional schools were opened and have been multiplying and 
increasing in number and in the range of their activities.* While 
these schools have fallen far short of meeting the actual educa- 
tional needs of the country, and while there are many features 
connected with them which might be very severely criticized from 
the standpoint of democracy, still there has been this constant 
educational effort, which has been greatly accelerated in recent 
years. The Japanese home government has made annual appro- 
priations of millions of dollars for development and improvements, 
including education, in Korea. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that it is often stated by those who are desirous that the 


* See table, page 90. 
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United States continue its control of the Philippine Islands, that 
the United States Government has not spent one cent of American 
money for government purposes in the Philippines, except for 
building fortifications and maintaining military and naval forces.”* 
In making this comparison, of course the relative wealth of the 
Philippines and of Korea must be considered. This fact is men- 
tioned to show that Japan has supplemented the inadequate reve- 
nues of Korea for educational uses with funds from Japan proper.™* 

Government Schools Are Valued by the Koreans. The accusa- 


“tion is often made that while Japan is carrying on educational 


activities in Korea, it is not for the real benefit of the Koreans, 
but to further her own imperialistic aims, and to “train” the 
Koreans into patriotic subjects of Japan. It is said that history 
and geography are taught from a much biased standpoint, that 
the Korean language and culture is neglected, and that a dispro- 
portionate amount of time is given to the study of Japanese. 
While there may be some truth in all of these accusations, itis 
none the less true that the schools established and conducted by 


28 For statements concerning the expenditure of the United States Government in 
the Philippines the reader is referred to: The United States and the Philippines, by 
D. R. Williams, or The Philippines, A Treasure and a Problem, by Nicholas Roosevelt. 

2 Table Showing Increase in Schools for Koreans During Ten Years of Japanese 
Administration: 





Scuoors MAINTAINED By 1914 1924 


The Government General 


Gomamion’ cae ore ete a olele vere el clersleieleie ivistexeisl «le \oievers/ieveusie 2 3 
Higher Common ......csecccccesscsercrecccercsnccce 2 14 
Girls Higher Common.......-seecccscreccccsscsorvece 1 2 
Aericulbtirall Mreilelols clare creel) olsie)eitlelolsss (else tiejeyeysisie\vieefalsiers 0 1 
Tnrclizstrtalivnc cavcisie eietere ie eickey cis els: 2istsieisiniwleleis (elisisVelanetoreloreselars 0 1 
Seumon Gakko (colleges) ......scccecccccecseccrereres 1 6 
Naira lime ra nie sete sreis in oie ors sieurisiel srenerere evel eleiercseicle wirioralloloKeeregeie 0 1 
University Preparatory ......--.cscceseesseersccrcees 0 1 
Provincial Bodies 
Agricultttaltyc scree oieieiecietorsiainterntolovernaleltayerelelele sje /s lei ierelsys 15 20 
Gomme rcialit severe oncvatie'c cro) elevayalever eves) ovstersl oie olsiereiexslereleys) serene 2 13 
Tre ustrrial sat. cie/oncle dic breve sve erevelerere (ole elelelsi ariel Sleselsiefeietele's 0 1 
USM ys 5 cin s/avcietens  clalelers(ielerelerstes ice alelole's aelelalele sislersieilalisne 0 4 
Elementary Agricultural ........ceeeeeccsceresseceees 53 6 
Elementary Commercial .........ceeeescesescsceceeee 4 7 
Elementary Industrial ..........cecercerencresceceres 1 7 
Weorrirtale chet etetie tare love's oh oisteie. cys lates follouslists, «pletelretehonens ares sinters 0 13 
District Educational Bodies 
Comamon rarinlna sere laleisherevelesestetenet sifsloveneinevelepatevsustislielousnieneceierals ra 381 1087 
Non-Standardized .....cccevcssacccveccvcssvevesecene 0 159 
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These statistics are taken from Ireland, The New Korea, 1926, p. 202. 


and Agricultural Education. Along with these ideas the accusa- <2 
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the Japanese in Korea are meeting real life needs for the Koreans. 
The fact that these schools are made the standard to which all 
mission schools are urged to conform, by the Koreans, is enough 
to show that they are supplying something which the Koreans find 
very necessary and satisfying in making their life adjustments. 
They find this education so desirable, in fact, that they are willing 
to run the risks of “indoctrination” with Japanese nationalistic 
ideas in order to get the real educational values which are offered. 
Insufficient Attention Given by Mission Schools to Industrial 


tion is also made that the Japanese stress agricultural and industrial 
subjects in all of their education for the Koreans, with the purpose 
of keeping them on a lower social plane, and preventing their 
taking part in political life or entering the higher professions. 
However true this accusation may or may not be, it may be said 
that mission education has erred by going to the opposite extreme. 
Mission schools have stressed an other-worldly view of life and 
education and have failed to give proper attention to these agri- 
cultural and industrial subjects, which help toward a satisfactory 
life here and now, and which must form the foundation for all 
cultural development. 

Can we not credit the Japanese with sincerity in their claims 
that they are working for the educational development of the 
Koreans? When they say that they are trying to develop the 
country economically in order that the Koreans may have a fuller 
and richer life, and may be able adequately to support their own 
schools and other institutions, why do we need to look for an 
ulterior motive in this claim? It is true that they have established 
schools, and that these schools have been constantly multiplied, 
enlarged, and improved ; that there has been a continually increas- 
ing application of democratic principles in the schools ; that there 
has been more and more liberty given in teaching various subjects, 
in the use of the Korean language, and in teaching Korean history, 
and in appointing Koreans to responsible positions in education. 
(In 1924, a Korean, Mr. Chin Ho Lee, was appointed to the very 
important and responsible position of Head of the Educational 
Bureau of the Government General of Korea.) However these 
changes may have been brought about, we may be sure they would 
not have come into being if the Japanese did not want them. 
They are, therefore, the result, at least in part, of changes in 
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attitude which are taking place within the Japanese themselves, 
and which give promise of a continued program of growth and 
democratic change in their educational activities. 

If we do not credit the Japanese with sincerity in their claims 
that they are working unselfishly for the good of the Koreans, 
why should we expect them to believe us when we missionaries 
make similar claims for our work? The accusation has often been 
made that missionaries open schools and hospitals just for the 
purpose of getting opportunities to propagate the Christian re- 
ligion. We might find many statements from missionaries to the 
effect that the fundamental aim of schools and hospitals and all 
mission institutions is to win converts to Christianity; and to 
the extent that this aim is not attained, to that degree these in- 
situtions may be called failures. However such statements may 
be explained and rationalized in order to make them square with 
the principle of respect for personality, to the outsider they can 
only mean that secular education and works of healing and other 
social services are carried on by missions for the ulterior purpose 
of winning adherents to Christianity. As a matter of fact, the 
great majority of missionaries engage in these educational, medical, 
and other forms of humanitarian work because these activities are 
so intrinsically satisfying. The element of religious propaganda 
is often lost sight of, or only brought in in a perfunctory manner, 
when the missionary becomes deeply interested in the work of 
human service in which he is engaged. Such work is intensely and 
exquisitely satisfying in and of itself. This human characteristic 
by which we are satisfied by activities which give satisfaction to 
others seems to be a universal human trait, and not to be confined 
to any one race or to the members of any particular religious sect. 
Japanese doctors and teachers are no doubt just as interested, and 
thrilled, and satisfied, in carrying on their work with the Koreans, 
as the missionaries are in the various activities in which they are 
engaged. Without doubt the religious propaganda element on the 
part of the missionaries, and the patriotic nationalistic element on 
the part of the Japanese, do play an important part in all this work, 
but so long as the activities are producing results which are 
intrinsically satisfying to the Koreans, why should either side 
concern itself too much about the unworthy motives or the ulterior 
purposes of the other side? It will make for better educational 
results for all concerned, if missionaries and Japanese will each 
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see and appreciate the value in what is being done by the other; 
and if each will, while fully realizing the human weaknesses to 
which both are liable, refrain from accusing the other of insin- 
cerity.7* 

V. SUMMARY 


In the main, this chapter has been written from the point of view 
of trying to show where the missionaries have been at fault and 
have failed in their relations with the Japanese. The aim has been 
to criticize those elements in the situation where there is need for 
a changed attitude, or a change in practice, on the part of mis- 
sionaries. If the impression has been made that the missionaries 
are the only offenders, and the ones who are in greater need of 
reform, such has not been the intention of the writer. His inten- 
tion has been to point out how certain common human weaknesses 
are often the cause of strained relations between missionaries and 
Japanese educational authorities, and are thus hindrances to the 
best educational outcomes of the efforts of both missionaries and 
Japanese. Being a missionary, the writer has been better able to 
see and understand these weaknesses from the missionary side. 
The implications for the government are quite clear, however, and 
where we have pointed out a fault of failure on the part of 
missions, there is usually a corresponding or correlative fault on 
the part of the government. It is to be hoped that some one within 
the government system, who is far better acquainted with its 
weaknesses and prejudices than the present writer, will feel called 
upon to point out these weaknesses and prejudices to his colleagues 
for the general good of education in Korea. Let us mission 
teachers and educators try to eliminate causes for criticism of us 
by the Japanese, and let us bend all of our energies toward suc- 
cessfully carrying on the educational work which we have made 
the object of our life endeavor, codperating heartily with every 
other agency which has.a similar aim. 


25 The following estinrate of Baron Saito, Governor General of Korea, and his admin- 
istration, is given by Bishop Herbert Welch, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
for Korea, in the Christian Advocate of May 13, 1920. “I have implicit trust in his 
sincerity, and I believésthat with-time enough he will show the strength even in spite 
of the difficulties which confront him in Korea, and of the backfire of criticism and 
opposition from the militaristic and bureaucratic groups in Tokyo, to bring to pass 
large things for the welfare of the Korean people... .” 

It is hardly necessary to add that Baron Saito could not bring to pass these 
“large things’ if he did not have a staff and a governmental organization in sympathy 
with his aims, and if he did not have support from other groups at Tokyo, as well as 
opposition from the “militaristic and bureaucratic groups.” 
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CHART ERKaY: 


THE RELATION OF MISSION EDUCATION TO POLITI- 
CAL AND ECONOMICAL PROBLEMS OF THE KOREAN 
PeOPEE 


I. INTRODUCTION—THE Far-REACHING INFLUENCE OF MISSION 
EDUCATION IN KorREAN LIFE 


In Chapter I there was given a general statistical survey of the 
mission educational situation in Korea. An attempt was made to 
show the number and kinds of schools which are being conducted 
and the number of students who are being influenced. Before 
taking up some of the problems of mission education, as this 
chapter intends to do, a short space will be given to show how and 
to what extent these schools and other mission institutions are 
having an educational effect on the Korean people. 


1. Effect of Mission Education Much Greater Than the Number 
of Schools and Pupils Would Indicate 


In the first place it should be said that this influence is far 
greater than the ratio of the number of Christians to the general 
population would indicate. Just as has been the case in many other 
countries, missions are having an effect on the total life of the 
Koreans far greater than would be indicated by the number of 
Christians or church members in the country.1_ The missions have 
established stations in strategic positions throughout the country 
with the idea of reaching as many of the people as possible for the 
purpose of evangelization. Traveling out from these centers to 
the country villages the missionaries have preached and established 
churches, and, in the course of time, primary schools have grown 
up usually in connection with these churches; thus the effect of 


1A recent Government General report makes the following statement regarding 
Christianity in Korea: 

“There is scarcely a place in the provinces in which the influence of Christianity 
is not felt... . It goes without saying that the Christian propagation has done much 
for the enlightenment of the Peninsula; and its attached works, such as educational 
and medical undertakings, have contributed greatly to its cultural development.” 
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mission education is being felt very broadly throughout the land. 
Institutions for secondary education have been established in the 
centers, or mission stations, and these draw pupils from the remote 
villages of the districts in which they are located. The higher 
institutions, colleges, and professional schools also draw their 
students from the whole country. All of the thirteen provinces 
are usually represented in these higher schools, and as graduates 
these men and women go out and teach in public, private, and 
mission schools, all over the land. 


2. Centers of Athletic and Intellectual Acttvities 


Mission schools are centers of various activities which interest 
or entertain the communities where they are located. This interest 
or entertainment is often shared in by the non-Christians as well as 
the Christians. Athletic sports have a very large part in the life 
of Korean schools, and activities of this nature enlist the interest 
of the whole community. Baseball, tennis, football, hockey, skat- 
ing, and various forms of track athletics were, for the most part, 
introduced by missionaries and are associated with mission schools, 
although at present they are engaged in by all schools and by town 
and village clubs. Match games, and tournaments where mission 
schools participate, draw the attention of the general public to the 
activities of mission schools, and extend the influence of these 
schools further among the people. Mission schools are also centers 
of intellectual and artistic life. Interscholastic debates and ora- 
torical contests, as well as school concerts, graduation exercises, 
and various school celebrations, all serve to interest the general 
public in the schools, and help the schools and those responsible 
for them to extend their influences outside their own walls. 

Thus it is that the values of mission education are being dis- 
seminated throughout the country, and many appropriate and share 
in these values who are in no way directly connected with a mis- 
sion institution. In this day when dogma, creed, and tradition in 
religion are in rather ill repute with progressive people, there are 
many Koreans who are discovering and utilizing the real human 
values which have been introduced by the Christian missionaries, 
but who do not find it desirable or convenient to unite with the 
Christian church, or accept the body of formal theological belief, 
the teaching of which many missionaries consider their most 
important function. 
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3. Some Human Values Introduced by Mission Education 


Among these human values which were introduced in modern 
form by missionaries, and which are being shared by all Korea are 
the following: 


1. A more scientific care of the sick and injured. 

2. A more intelligent and better organized care for orphans, 
outcasts, poor. 

3. A decline in belief in evil spirits and other superstitions. 

4. A greater respect for childhood. 

5. Changes in marriage customs, with the gradual decrease in 
child marriages. 

6. A change for the better in attitude toward, and treatment of, 
women. 

7. Ideas of democracy. A greater self-respect and a revaluation 
of themselves as a people by the Koreans. 

8. A reformation in learning and literature, the native alphabet 
being brought into general use and repute among educated people. 

9. Some progress toward the breaking down of class distinctions, 
and introduction of ideas of more democratic human relations. 

10. More altruism and general concern for the welfare of 
society. 

11. More enlightenment on the harmful effects of drugs, nar- 
cotics, and alcohol. 

12. A greatly increased respect for, and desire for, modern 
scientific school education. 


This concise statement will serve to show how mission education 
has been and is influencing Korea. The great variety of ways in 
which this education is having an influence, and the great im- 
portance for human welfare of some of these features, emphasize 
the necessity of continued study and reconstruction of this educa- 
tion in order to keep it efficient, and to keep out of it tendencies 
which might ultimately counteract these desirable outcomes. The 
fact that mission education has had a hand in bringing about the 
desirable changes enumerated above should not deter us from 
criticizing this education and pointing out tendencies which are not 
desirable from the standpoint of democracy. The writer yields to 
no one in his valuation of, and his pride in, the results which have 
been and are being accomplished by mission educational activities 
in Korea. All that has been said and shall be said in this study, 
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therefore, is for the purpose of improving and making more 
efficient an instrument which has already proved itself of in- 
estimable value. 


4. Two Factors Having a Tendency to Limit the Influence of 
Mission Education 


There are two factors which the writer believes have a tendency 
to limit or circumscribe the influence which mission education is 
having in Korea to-day. 
___ Admitting Only Christians to Mission Schools. The first of 

these is the fact that there is, as has already been mentioned, a 
belief among some missionaries that mission education should be 
given to Christian Koreans only, and that to a large extent mission 
schools should close their doors to those outside the church who 
seek admission to these schools.? As was also pointed out,? many 
schools have opened their doors to students regardless of their 
religious belief, and it is for this reason that the values of mission 
education have been as broadly spread as they have. There are 
some, however, who profess to see in this admission of “heathen” 
to mission schools a source of great danger to these institutions, and 
manifest much concern when the percentage of non-Christians 
rises in any mission school. The fear is that in educating non- 
believers, the church is making more efficient those whose influence 
in the world will only be for evil. What those are saying who 
would not admit non-Christians to mission schools, is that educa- 
tion is only a thing of value when accompanied by a belief in the 
doctrines of the Christian religion. The logical conclusion of this 
attitude is that to teach a boy to make a good honest living is a fine 
thing to do, providing the boy is a Christian; a very dangerous and 
wicked thing to do if the boy happens to be a Buddhist. Or, 
respect for and emancipation of women should be taught and 
encouraged among orthodox Christians, but such noble traits of 
character and social reform should never be taught to non- 
believers. If it could be shown that humanly valuable traits are 
only found among Christians, then it might be claimed that non- 
believers are incapable of learning and practicing them, but to 

2 Baird, W. M. “Our Mission in Korea.’”” Women and Missions, Feb., 1927, p. 407. 

“Take no responsibility for educating the unbelieving outside world.’ (This was 
given as a part of the mission method of one of the largest Protestant missions in 


Korea.) 
3 See Chap. IV. 
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any one who has had the slightest acquaintance with religious 
sects other than Christian such a claim would be utterly absurd. 
Mission schools should welcome every opportunity to teach 
humanly valuable traits and socially desirable attitudes and habits, 
knowing that these educational results will contribute to the hap- 
piness and well-being of all who come under their influence 
whether Christian or non-Christian. 

_~ Limiting Membership on School Boards to Christians. Another 
feature of mission education which limits its sphere of influence 
and curtails its usefulness in many ways is the policy of confining 
membership on boards of trustees and directors of mission institu- 
tions exclusively to baptized Christians. By this practice it is 
believed that mission institutions have failed to avail themselves of 
the services of men who could be of great assistance in furthering 
the interests of education. There are men in Korea who for 
various reasons probably will never join the Christian church, but 
who are thoroughly in sympathy with the practical aims of mission 
education. Many of these men are in possession of wealth, and 
have the means to assist in bearing the burden of expense for 
maintaining schools which the mission boards are finding increas- 
ingly difficult to carry, and for which Koreans should more and 
more assume responsibility. If the matter of Christian belief were 
not made an issue, it is believed that many of these men could be 
induced to serve on school boards, and, by means of their wealth 
and social influence, mission schools would begin to get back of 
them the native support of which they have long stood in need. It 
may be pointed out here that in America many church schools have 
men on their boards of trustees who are free thinkers, and who do 
not adhere to the Christian creed. In electing men to places on 
these boards of trustees, the main consideration seems to be to find 
those who are outstanding in a political, business, or professional 
way, and who have wealth or influence, and are in sympathy with 
the general educational aims of the school. The writer believes 
that at the present time the moral, social, and educational ideals 
of the more progressive Christians and non-Christians are so 
similar that we can no longer afford to hold to this policy of exclu- 
siveness in our mission educational activities. The cause of educa- 
tion in Korea would be immeasurably furthered if missions would 
change their policy in this particular, and would seek the coopera- 
tion and support of men of character, influence, and intelligence 
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regardless of their individual religious belief, and would elect these 
men to responsible positions on boards of management for mission 
schools. 

From the preceding paragraphs it should be evident that mission 
educational efforts have had a very considerable influence in bring- 
ing about changes in attitudes and manner of living in Korea. We 
have seen how widespread this influence has been and what great 
educational possibilities it has, and we have also seen that there 
are certain forces which are acting to prevent its fullest and 
greatest effect on the country as a whole. It is the purpose now 
to discuss the relation of mission education to the problems of 
nationalism and economical development, which are uppermost in 
the minds of most Koreans to-day, with a view to suggesting 
methods of making this relationship of greater educational value 
and serviceableness to the Korean people. 


II. NATIONALISM AND RACIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


1. A General Survey of the Situation with Regard to Nationalism 


National and racial consciousness which was greatly increased 
and encouraged during the World War and especially during the 
peace negotiations, when Woodrow Wilson’s ideas of the “Self- 
Determination of Small Nations” were so much in the public mind, 
found expression in Korea in a request for independence from 
Japan in 1919. This request was refused and Korea has learned 
that much of the fine idealism, which was in evidence during and 
immediately following the war, has never found its way into prac- 
tical politics and diplomacy. Korea is to-day a part of the Japanese 
Empire; nevertheless, the Korean people have a great deal of 
justifiable pride in their long and honorable history, and they have 
faith in their ability to make a distinctive and valuable contribution 
to the general culture of the world. At such a time as this, when 
the issues between imperialism and self-determinism are so 
strongly drawn in the Orient, the missionary teacher is continually 
placed in a more or less embarrassing position. Naturally Japan 
is guarding her interests and will not tolerate any interference by 
foreigners with her political plans and activities in Korea. On the 
other hand, the Koreans just as naturally expect sympathy and 
encouragement in their nationalistic aspirations from those who 
have come and settled down among them to share their joys and 
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sorrows and help them in their efforts to a fuller and richer life. 
The missionary in order to carry on his work unmolested, must 
refrain from acts or remarks which could be taken as antagonistic 
to Japan’s position in Korea, or as showing undue sympathy for 
the Koreans as a subject people. By stressing these points of 
difficulty, it might be made to appear that the missionary is in a 
position where it is impossible for him to contribute anything of 
value educationally. As a matter of actual fact, however, there 
are several hundreds of missionaries working and sharing life with 
both Japanese and Koreans, and helping in many substantial ways 
toward improved living for all concerned. It is evident, from 
much that has been said, that the missionary can and does accom- 
plish much of educational value in this situation. Perhaps it would 
be helpful to bring out some of the main attitudes and habits 
which the writer believes should be cultivated by missionaries for 
the purpose of insuring the least amount of friction and the’ 
greatest success in this work. 


2. What Should Be the Attitude of the Mission Educator? 


An Openly Announced Position, and Absolute Sincerity in Fol- 
lowing It. It seems that there are certain principles growing out 
of the aims of mission education which mission educators can 
announce openly and frankly, and to which fair-minded Japanese 
or Koreans can take no exception. In the first place, it can be 
announced that missionaries have no intention of overturning 
Japanese rule and authority in Korea. They have no power to 
make any move in this direction and they would not use it if they 
had. The principles of both Christianity and democracy forbid the 
use of violence or coercion in bringing about social and political 
changes. The Christian Scriptures contain such statements as 
“The powers that be are ordained of God,” and “Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” Missionaries are as a rule a 
law abiding and a law respecting class of people. Neither is there 
any intention secretly to encourage or admonish the Koreans to 
disobey or oppose the Japanese Government. Christianity is a 
religion of love, and democratic education is based on reason and 
human justice; there is no place in the whole field of missions, 
therefore, for secrecy, hate, violence, and coercion. To encourage 
Koreans to hate Japanese would be just as contrary to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, or just as much of a “sin,” as for Koreans 
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to hate Koreans or Americans. Christian ethics are certainly not 
limited to any racial or national lines. It would seem, then, that 
missionaries could give every assurance, backed up by their 
philosophy and their actual practices, that they have no inten- 
tions which are rebellious or disloyal to the Japanese Government 
in Korea. They can also give assurance that all of their policies 
and activities are open and above board and constantly subject to 
revision, modification, or cancellation, by the Japanese Government. 
Missionaries may entertain hopes that through their educational 
efforts reforms in government and all other lines of social life may 
be brought about. They should not, however, claim for themselves 
any exclusive or unique place of authority in their efforts to bring 
about these reforms, but should only use the methods and expect 
the consideration which the government accords to all for such 
purposes. With such assurances publicly given, it would seem that 
missionary educators should be permitted to carry on their educa- 
tional efforts through school, church, and publications, without 
any undue suspicion being attached to these activities on the part 
of the government officials. 

Work for the Good of the Koreans. In the second place, mis- 
“sions could announce as the positive side of their program, a 
purpose to work with the Koreans in every possible and legitimate 
manner for promoting the highest and best interests of the Korean 
people. It should be very evident to all intelligent and fair-minded 
Koreans that to expect any assistance from foreign missionaries, 
which might involve direct interference in the political affairs of 
the country, would not only be futile, but that such expectations 
and activities which might grow out of them would seriously 
hamper the missionaries in their legitimate and proper educational 
enterprises. The great need in Korea to-day is for development 
in the essentials of satisfactory living, such as health, control of 
environment leading to economic independence, happy home life, 
and a general intellectual, artistic, and spiritual development. The 
mission educator’s great opportunity is along these various lines, 
where he may make a substantial contribution toward the genuine 
efficiency and happiness of the Korean people. There is so much 
to be accomplished within these fields where the missionary has 
freedom in making use of all of his capacities in the interest of 
the Koreans, that there is no necessity for him to try to enter those 
fields where his freedom would be limited. It should be thor- 
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oughly understood that the missionary’s contribution is first of all 
an educational contribution, and that whatever changes are to come 
in Korean life as a result of his labors must come by the method 
of making changes in the natures and characters of people. 
These changes must be made without coercion or deception of 
any one remotely affected by them. A frank presentation of this 
view of mission education to all Koreans, and a firm adherence to 
these principles in public and private, should make for democratic 
coéperation between missionaries and Koreans. It would seem 
that the most ardent nationalist should really expect no more from 
the missionary than this unselfish and sincere service in the interest 
of his people. We misunderstand the nature and function of 
democratic education when we think that its place is to super- 
impose a culture from above by legislative action or coercive 
measures. The method of democracy is through the slow, gradual, 
sometimes almost imperceptible, but real and permanent, changes 
which are wrought in human nature by the continuous recon- 
struction of personal experience. 

Missionary Must Not Have National or Racial Prejudices. 


“Above all, the missionary must maintain a world-wide outlook on 


all problems of education. He cannot afford to be provincial from 
the standpoint of his own country, that in which he is working, or 
any other. While he is working directly for the betterment of 
Korea, he must not forget that he wants nothing for Korea that 
he does not want for Japan, and every other country. He must 
see men and women as human beings and not as members of any 
particular nation or race.* The teacher who consistently main- 
tains this attitude, and whose activities harmonize with it, should 
be free to pursue his educational efforts with the Koreans without 
fear of troublesome accusations from either Japanese or Koreans. 
The writer is by no means standing for a neutral or “trying to 
please everybody” policy, but for a very positive and aggressive 
plan of action, which will allow him to exert his greatest efforts in 
behalf of the Koreans. The point emphasized here is that he is 


4 As was mentioned in Chap. IV, some missionaries have the tendency to think of 
the Koreans as a race somewhat set apart from the rest of humanity. This tendency 
is well shown in the following quotation: 

“In the little known Hermit Nation the Kingdom of God has won one of the greatest 
contests of the ages, and not since the time of the Apostles has so much been accom- 
plished in so short a time, for the Koreans seem ordained of God to become His 
chosen people of the twentieth century.” (Article in the Korea Mission Field, by 
L. T. Newland, Mar., 1927, p. 51. Italics not in the original.) 
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working with the Koreans, not because he considers them superior 
to other people, or more worthy of his labors, but because chance 
or choice has placed him in this position, and he has prepared him- 
self for work in it. At the same time he has the sincerest appre- 
ciation for similar work being done by others in all other lands; 
and he realizes that the success of his work, in its final outcome, 
depends to a certain extent upon the success of similar work being 
done in Japan; and he believes that the real values in nationalism 
can be best attained by the success of democratic education in all 
lands. 


III. Economic ProsLtemMs 


1. General Situation with Regard to Industrial Education 


~Economic Conditions Bad at Present. Within recent years the 
problem of making a living has become more and more acute for 
thousands of Koreans. This question of the poor economic status 
of an ever-increasing number of the Korean people ° has been the 
burden of many sermons, addresses, reports, and studies of various 
kinds. While wages and salaries have increased since the World 
War in Korea as they have in other countries, the prices of the 
necessities of life have increased to a greater degree, so there is still 
an increase in cost of living. Every month thousands of Koreans 
are going to Japan to work in mines, on the railroads, or in fac- 
tories, while hundreds of Japanese are coming over to Korea to 
settle on the land and farm it. It is not possible to discuss here 
all of the causes of this change of ownership of land from Koreans 
to Japanese, but the fact remains that it is taking place, and that 
many Koreans are going to Japan to earn a miserable living or 
are going to Manchuria or Siberia where the conditions seem some- 
what improved. There are some Koreans who are adjusting them- 
selves to the changes in political, social, and economic life, and 
are entering domestic service, the ranks of labor, the trades, com- 
mercial activities, or learning professions, and are thus becoming 
economically self-sufficient. In all of these lines the competition 
between Chinese, Koreans, and Japanese is very keen. In domestic 
service, labor, and the various trades such as building, black- 
smithing, truck gardening, tailoring, the competition is mostly 
between the Chinese and Koreans; while in commerce, the pro- 


5See Chap. III for quotations from mission board reports concerning the present 
economic condition of Korea. 
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fessions, and government service, the competition is between 
Koreans and Japanese. 

Standard of Living Has Increased Faster Than Production of 
—Thcome. One factor of modern life in Korea which makes the 
economic situation all the more acute, and which probably has not 
been given enough attention in considering this problem, is the 
great change in the standard of living which has come about in 
recent years. With the introduction of foreign goods and customs, 
there has been a need for much more ready money than was the 
case under the old static agricultural society. A few of the 
Western innovations which call for a continuous expenditure of 
money might be mentioned. The use of trains and automobiles 
for traveling; athletic games requiring expensive equipment ; 
amusements such as fairs, circuses, theaters, moving pictures ; some 
articles of Western clothing such as hats and shoes, which are very 
popular and more expensive than the native equivalents ; canned 
goods and many varieties of foreign foods which are increasingly 
being used by Koreans; medical and toilet supplies which are 
necessitated by improved ideas on sanitation and hygiene; fees and 
dues for churches, societies, clubs, and schools, which require more 
to support them than the old Korean equivalents; also radios, 
phonographs, musical instruments, books and periodicals, might 
be mentioned among the items which are calling for an ever- 
increasing expenditure of money by the modern progressive 
Korean. While the production of some of these items furnishes 
employment to some people and in various ways is productive of 
some income to the Koreans, for the most part they are luxuries 
or conveniences, which come from abroad and are sold at a good 
profit by a few merchants, often Japanese or foreigners. As Korea 
has been, and is for the most part, an agricultural nation, and as 
most of the land at present owned by the Koreans is already under 
cultivation, there has not been an increase in income commensurate 
with this increased standard of living. Had Korea suddenly 
become an industrial nation, with a large portion of the population 
receiving high wages at the same time with this increased demand 
for commodities, the economic strain would not have been so 
severely felt. 

Manufacturing, however, and various industries which employ 
large numbers of people have not yet a very important place in 
Korean life, and so we have this great body of people trying to 
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get from the land not only their physical living, but at the same 
time trying to make their returns from this land pay for goods 
produced in foreign countries at very high wages, as measured by 
the Korean wage scale, and imported into Korea at high freight 
and customs charges. 

— Mission Education Partly Responsible for Increased Standard 
of Living. What is the relation of mission education to this critical 
economic condition which faces Korea to-day? In the first place it 
may be said that the various phases of mission work have been 
responsible for a great deal of the change in the standard of living 
which has taken place. Modern Western customs necessitate 
certain machines, equipment, and appliances, and, as these customs 
have been introduced by the missionaries, the need for these 
foreign goods has grown by leaps and bounds. At the present 
time there are other forces, such as Japanese schools and Japanese 
and foreign commercial concerns, which have helped to stimulate 
the demand for these foreign goods; but, for initiating the move- 
ment, and to a considerable degree for keeping it alive and growing 
to-day, the foreign missionaries must have the credit (or take the 
blame, as the case may be). 

__ Missionaries Morally Obligated to Help Koreans Economically. 
Having in various ways aroused desires for modern Western ways 
of living and the material equipment necessary for this mode of 
life is it not incumbent upon these same missionaries, from the 
point of view of moral responsibility, to do something toward 
helping these people to attain the economic status commensurate 
with this new standard of living? In the case of many innovations 
which might be mentioned, missionaries have deliberately taught 
the value of these things from the standpoint of health and sani- 
tation, or intellectual and spiritual development. In church, school, 
and hospital, the native has been continually impressed with the 
necessity and value of certain ways of living which call for material 
equipment requiring an outlay of money. It is very evident, there- 
fore, that the missionary is in many ways responsible for the 
greatly increased desire for things which cost money, and money, 
it seems, is more and more difficult for the Koreans to obtain. 
Having introduced these Western articles, and having taught the 
value and in some cases the necessity of them, and having en- 
couraged and urged their use, it would seem that the missionary 
is, ina very real sense, morally obligated to do what he can through 
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education toward making the Korean economically able to meet the 
situation with which he is faced. 
__ Mission Education Has Not Done Its Duty Toward Economic 

Development of Koreans. What have mission schools and mission 
educators been doing to help prepare the Koreans for economic 
independence? A recent writer on mission education says: “Aca- 
demic education has been overemphasized, the industrial, agricul- 
tural, and technical sides being almost entirely untouched.” ° While 
some schools have made attempts of a sporadic and temporary 
nature to provide industrial training, it must be confessed that in 
the main, mission education has failed to do its part in this all- 
important field. In by far the greater number of schools where 
any form of trade or industry has been a feature of the school 
work, the purpose has been to help pupils earn a living while 
they obtained an academic education. Girls’ schools have intro- 
duced sewing, lace making, embroidering, and similar lines of 
work, the products of which missionaries have managed to sell, 
and in this way have helped a few poor girls through primary or 
secondary school. In boys’ schools, weaving, carpentry, brick and 
tile making have been carried on in a similar manner. The idea 
of teaching these various lines of work as trades, and making the 
main emphasis of the school center around proficiency in the 
production and marketing of these goods, does not seem to be a 
part of the plan. 

Industrial Features in Mission Schools. One mission boys’ 
school which has had considerable advertising as an example of a 
successful mission enterprise might be a better example of this de- 
plorable tendency to use industrial training only as a means of 
paying for a general education. This school has invested thou- 
sands of dollars of mission funds in buildings and expensive 
equipment for weaving a cotton material which is, for the most 
part, sold to foreigners residing in Korea and in foreign coun- 
tries. The labor of tending these power looms and other machines 
is furnished by boys of the higher common school of which this 
weaving establishment is a part. A recent report of this school 
describes its plan of work as follows: 


More than one hundred Christian students carefully selected from more 
than three hundred groups of Christians are being given a middle school 
course of study in a Christian school while learning by actual experience to 


® Underwood, Modern Education im Korea, 1926, p. 106. 
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earn a living in a “character factory.” They work five hours per day for a 
period of four years during which time, by studying half of each day, they 
complete three years of the middle school course, and not only receive a 
practical education in true economic values, service, mechanical experience, 
practical church work, etc., but earn all expenses of the four years and save 
up enough to enable them to complete the last two years of the middle school 
course without work.” 


They thus complete a five-year secondary course in six years, 
making their way as they go. This whole enterprise up to the 
present time, has not been a financial success, and had it not been 
for repeated subsidies from the mission board which supports it, 
would probably have had to close some years ago. It is from an 
educational rather than a business standpoint, however, that it is 
of interest to us here. 

Since such schools are not contributing toward the permanent 
material and economic upbuilding of the country (as they only give 
temporary financial aid to a few individuals), and since the total 
effect of such a system is, from the writer’s point of view, not 
conducive to sound education, it is considered important at this 
point to examine more closely this plan of so-called education. In 
the first place, the plan emphasizes the dualism, which is all too 
apparent in much mission education between the physical and the 
spiritual. On one side is the work or drudgery by which money is 
made to support the body; on the other side is art, music, science, 
religion, intellectual and spiritual culture. It is made to appear ® 
that this latter is the real and important end and aim in life while 
the former is only a means. Life is thus divided, and that which 
should be an integrated whole is separated into two unequally 
valued parts. That side of life which in Korea to-day especially 
needs emphasizing is made to appear as of no real value, but as 
something which the student, who is in poor circumstances finan- 
cially, must depend upon while he is getting an “education.” This 
attitude which makes the physical and material side of life appear 
low and degrading certainly has no place in a system of education 
which is to meet the needs of real life. 

A second criticism which should be made of this system is that 
it teaches the boy nothing which can be turned to practical eco- 


7 Copied from the report by C. H. Deal, in the Christian Movement in Japan, Korea, 
and Formosa, 1925, p. 542. 

§ The writer does not mean to imply that this dualistic conception is consciously 
taught, but that the practical effect of the working of the system on the lives of the 
pupils has this tendency. 
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nomic ends after graduation. The knowledge and skill required 
to watch a looin can be acquired in a very short time, and, after 
acquiring it, the boy spends his time for several hours daily in 
idleness or desultory study, except for the occasional attention that 
the loom requires. The report says that the boys receive “me- 
chanical experience,” but it is rather hard to see how attending to 
a loom, reel, or spinning machine—work which in commercial fac- 
tories is sometimes well done by morons—could be mechanical 
experience in the sense of worth-while technical experience. If it is 
meant that they learn to work mechanically like a machine, it may 
well be granted, but we would not attach much educational value 
to such learning. Since a factory of this kind requires costly 
equipment and a large amount of capital, there is not one Korean 
boy in a thousand who could start an enterprise of this kind for 
himself after graduation, even if he acquired all the mechanical 
ability needed, which is exceedingly unlikely. But, of course, it 
is not intended that the boy should follow this line of work, or 
even think of it, after he gets his support for his school years out 
of it. Similar work in commercial factories in Korea is done by 
illiterate women and children at wages below what these students 
receive. With the same amount of time spent, and with a smaller 
amount of capital and equipment for properly planned trade 
courses, a boy should learn a trade which would make him eco- 
nomically independent after leaving school. It might be said that 
the boy is learning his trade in his regular high school course which 
he is taking at this time, as he expects to be a preacher, a teacher, 
or a clerk, or to continue toward a professional education. Were 
it not for the fact that these “white collar” positions are already 
overcrowded,® there would at least be the factor of demand to 
recommend this argument. However, even if Korean society 
needed so many preachers and teachers and clerks, we would still 
say that a system such as this with its accompanying results in 


®@. “Day laborers in big centers can usually make a scanty living, but the number 
of poorly educated youths now being turned out from the secondary schools all over 
the country, and who mostly look to clerical positions for a livelihood, is much greater 
than such positions can absorb.” (Article by Rev. W. M. Clark, D.D., in Korea 
Mission Field, July, 1927.) 

b. From an article in the Japan Advertiser of April 5, 1927, on mission education 
in Korea, we have the following: 

“The golden age for college graduates is entirely past and gone, a significant turn 
of the situation being that, each season as the colleges turn out graduates, that grim 
question of the intelligent class unemployment presents itself in more than ever 
appalling aspect.” 
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attitudes and habits, is not the one to produce them in a democratic 
system. 

Mission Education Should Educate the People to Demand In- 
dustrial Training. It may be said that while mission education 
has not successfully dealt with the economic situation in its educa- 
tional program in Korea, it has for the most part given the people 
the kind of education that they wanted. There has been no great 
demand for industrial education, and, where an attempt was made 
to teach agriculture,’° it had to be given up because there were 
not enough students wanting it to justify the school in continuing 
it. However, this is all a part of the educational situation, and if 
there was not a demand for industrial and agricultural education, 
it was because the people did not know how such education could 
be turned to practical value. Koreans do want to better their 
financial status, they want to produce more from their land and 
they want to make more productive uses of the natural resources 
of their country. Following our general aim for mission educa- 
tion, if mission teachers know of any methods by which these 
needs can be met, it is their duty to make these methods known to 
the Koreans in such a way that they will appreciate their value. 
The Korean boy naturally has very little interest in a highly theo- 
retical course in agriculture, when he knows that his home acre has 
been cultivated for centuries in the most intensive method pos- 
sible and that use has been made of all available fertilization 
materials, and yet only enough is produced for a bare living for the 
family. If he could be shown some practical demonstrations of 
how hilly and rocky land, which could be bought very cheaply, 
could be made to produce a worth-while return for labor spent on 
it, he no doubt would become interested in such agriculture. In 
recent years, when schools—government, mission, and private— 
were multiplying rapidly, there was a demand for teachers, and 
teachers received good salaries. There was, therefore, a demand 
for an education which would lead to a position of this kind. But, 
as has already been pointed out, the supply in this line is already 
exceeding the demand. The greatest opportunity before mission 
educators now is in discovering profitable methods in industry, 
trade, and agriculture, and in so demonstrating these methods to 


10 The Chosen Christian College, Seoul, Korea, conducted an agricultural department 
from 1914 until 1922, when it was discontinued because of the small number of stu- 
dents applying for the course. 
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the Koreans that there will be a demand for education along these 
various lines. 

What can those, who directly and indirectly are responsible for 
the policies and activities of mission education, do to improve the 
economic condition of the Koreans? The following suggestions 
are made in the hope that they may be helpful to those who are 
looking for ways in which missions may direct their activities, in 
order that they may contribute substantially toward improvement 
of the economic condition. 


2. Suggestions for Improving Economic Conditions Through 
Mission Education 


Open Recognition of this Work as a Proper and Necessary 
Part of Mission Education. In the first place, there must be a 
frank, open, and full recognition on the part of the home church, 
mission boards, and the church on the field, that the economic 
condition of a people is a proper and necessary concern of mission 
education and general mission activity. It should be recognized 
that among people where economic conditions are exceedingly bad 
and people lack the material essentials of a full life, this economic 
factor combined with health and sanitation should be one of the 
first concerns of missionaries. One would think that in this day 
of the social gospel, this attitude toward economic needs would be 
taken for granted, but there are still many who are interested in 
missions who believe that the “preaching of the gospel” is the 
primary work of missions, and that whatever may be done along 
these lines of human relief is secondary and not an essential part 
of the movement. ‘‘Give them the Gospel ere they perish” is still 
the slogan with some; the fact that something ought to be done to 
keep them from perishing does not yet have the prominent place in 
missions that it should have. The writer recently heard a fervent 
evangelist exclaim in the midst of a sermon, “What do we care 
for houses, and lands, riches and fine clothes? We have a mansion 
in the skies, and we will by and by sit at the King’s table and 
wear a royal robe, etc., etc.” So long as people can be deluded 
into putting up with hunger and poverty here, in the fond hope 

11 The author has noticed that most missionaries in writing! on this subject seem to 
think they have to make an apology when they suggest social service or work for 
economic betterment. There seems to be a feeling, in the minds of many, that this 


kind of work has a “worldly”? or ‘‘materialistic’’ trend, and is not a proper part of 
real mission work. 
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that they will have everything they want in the next world, of 
course it is not necessary to do much toward helping to improve 
their material condition. However, the great majority of those 
interested in missions recognize the importance of aiding people 
toward economic sufficiency, and they are giving their funds and 
bending their energies toward this end. What is needed is a full 
and open recognition of this attitude with no apologies for it, and a 
consistent and thorough elimination from all of our Christian 
teaching of this medieval idea that it does not matter so much what 
our condition is in this world, so long as we have the happiness of 
heaven to look forward to in the next. This kind of teaching is 
quite appropriate for an autocratic and wealthy clergy and nobility 
to use to keep the poverty-stricken masses in peaceful subjection, 
but it has no place in a democratic society. 

Survey of Economic Conditions Needed. Having established 
the right attitude of mind toward these economic problems, the 
next procedure is to find out just what the conditions are. A full 
survey of the economic conditions of Korea should be made for 
the use of missions. Government statistics would of course be a 
valuable part of such a survey, but for the purposes of mission 
education there would have to be original investigations by mis- 
sionaries as individuals and committees. We must know the actual 
conditions before we can plan our education to meet these con- 
ditions. We must know the answers to many questions which 
have a bearing on economic problems. We can only get these 
answers by having missionaries and native Koreans give their full 
time to investigation and analysis, until we have something like a 
complete economic survey of the country. Mission boards should 
appoint experts in this line of work to come to Korea, and mis- 
sionaries—evangelistic, educational, and medical—should codperate 
with these experts in every way necessary until the survey is com- 
pleted. 

Such a survey for a country like Korea, where 82 per cent of 
the population is still rural and dependent upon agriculture, would 
not be so difficult and complex as it would be in a modern Western 
country, which has a large and complex population, living in cities, 
and dependent upon manufacturing and commerce for a living. It 
must be thorough and scientific, but it must not be too technical ; 
the actual findings must be so simply stated that they can be appre- 
ciated by all those who are to have the responsibility for carrying 
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on practical activities based on the findings of the survey. While 
a great deal of the survey will have to do with rural life and 
agriculture, the rapidly increasing urban and industrial population 
must not be neglected. There is the beginning of an industrial and 
city population in Korea, and it may be that some of our most 
important problems will have to do with this element which is 
introducing greater complexity into the social order. 

One factor which must have careful attention in this survey is 
the relation of the government to the economic condition. Korea 
has had many new features in government, business, and educa- 
tion introduced by the Japanese rulers, which have a direct bear- 
ing on the economic situation. The changes in laws relating to 
land ownership and renting, financial aid to farmers, taxes, and all 
the ways in which the government touches and affects the economic 
condition of the people, must have consideration in such a survey. 
Also, because of the fact that an ever-increasing number of Jap- 
anese people are living in Korea, their occupations and their 
economic status must be carefully studied. Are they on the whole 
more prosperous than Koreans? Is there anything in the govern- 
mental system which works to the special disadvantage of one class 
or nationality from an economic standpoint? Are there any fea- 
tures of the Japanese Government system in Korea which might 
be having the effect of exploitation of the Korean people? What 
is the government doing through education or otherwise to improve 
the economic status of the people? The many innovations in life 
which have gradually come in under the Japanese rule must be 
studied in their relation to the economic situation. 

Such a survey as is here advocated should have a direct and 
far-reaching effect on educational policies and activities. This 
picture of the environment of Korea in terms of natural resources, 
human conditions, and potentialities should become the guiding 
chart and compass of the educator. School aims and methods 
should be modified, reconstructed, and motivated by the demands 
of the situation as shown by the survey. 

___Research and Experimentation in Agriculture Needed. Having 

completed an economic survey of Korea, the next logical step in an 
effort to provide an education which will meet the needs as shown 
by the survey is research and experimentation to reveal some of the 
potential agricultural resources of the country. Naturally these 
resources will be partially revealed by the survey, but what is 
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meant here is exploration into new lines of agricultural endeavor, 
and discovery of improved methods in old lines. It is quite 
probable that there is not in existence at this time a body with 
sufficient knowledge and material for a really worth-while and ex- 
tensive course in agriculture for Korean schools. What we need 
is research and experimentation by trained experts—missionary 
and native and Japanese. There are vast areas of land—mountain, 
hill, marsh, etc——in Korea which are not being cultivated.12  Ex- 
periments should be made as to what can be profitably produced on 
this land with the most economical methods of cultivation, fertiliza- 
tion, etc. Efforts should also be made to have the government 
provide ways and means for making such land cheaply available 
to those who will make use of it. New crops of fruit, grain, 
vegetables, and fibers should be introduced and adapted to Korean 
farming. 

The two Christian colleges of Korea should at once procure 
thoroughly competent agricultural experts, who should set to work 
on this task of experimenting to find out what can be done to 
improve the economic status of the Korean people through agri- 
culture. All available resources in men, money, and land of the 
various missions, which can profitably be used in furthering this 
work, should be put at the disposal of these experts, in order that 
their work may be as thorough and extensive as possible. After 
two or three years of experimentation of this kind, there should be 
available a body of material, knowledge, and equipment which, 
together with the staff of trained teachers and assistants which 
would have been produced in the course of the experimentation, 
would make possible the opening of courses in agriculture which 
would be of immediate and practical value to the people. There 
are government experts in agriculture in Korea with whom these 
mission investigators could cooperate. The chief advantage to be 
gained from having missionary agriculturists do this experimental 
work would be in their bringing the best Western agricultural 
science, combined with practical experience in farming, to bear on 
the problems of Korea. In order successfully to teach agri- 
culture, the missionary would have to become thoroughly familiar 
with Korea methods and practices in farming; this knowledge 
would be acquired during his period of experimentation. The syn- 


12 The government statistics for 1923 show that 10,586,117 acres, or 20 per cent of 
Korea’s 52,480,000 acres, are under cultivation. 
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thesis of this native agriculture with Western scientific agriculture 
should be productive of results in improved methods and practices 
for the Korean farmer. There are examples in many parts of 
Korea of cases where Koreans have learned of new methods and 
have received seed for new plants from missionaries. These cases 
are isolated and more or less incidental, but they give evidence of 
what could be accomplished if missions would take up this matter 
in a systematic manner and devote time, money, and energy toward 
producing definite results. A small beginning has been made in 
this kind of agricultural experimentation by the Pyengyang Union 
Christian College, which for the past few years has retained an 
American agricultural expert on its staff. Results are already 
beginning to appear in improved crops and larger financial returns 
to farmers from the work that has been done by this one man 
working with very inadequate funds and equipment.” 
Investigation Needed of Manufacturing and Industrial Posst- 
bilities. At the same time with this agricultural experimentation, 
there should be carried on an investigation into the possibilities of 
the people and country along the line of manufacturing of useful 
and artistic articles of commerce. A study should be made of the 
available materials in the way of fibers, woods, grasses, bamboo, 
minerals, shells, anything, in fact, which by the art of man can be 
made into articles of common use or artistic value, which will 
bring a fair return in money for the labor and art expended in their 
manufacture, and which will give pleasant and satisfying occupa- 
tion to the people. Native handicrafts and arts should be inves- 
tigated with a view to finding out which are of most practical use 
for the purposes of commerce. Schools should make investigations 
along this line in every section, as there is a great variety of goods 
produced throughout Korea, and certain products are confined to 
rather narrowly restricted localities. The school of each such 
community should be responsible for discovering, standardizing, 
teaching how to make and helping to market the goods produced 
within the locality. In the course of this investigation, competent 
experts should visit the other countries of the Orient, which have 


13 “Recently the writer while in Pyengyang was told that this winter, in quite a 
number of country churches in that section, individuals came forward and made 
larger and very liberal contributions, assigning as the reason that owing to the efficient 
instruction of Mr. Lutz, the agricultural expert, they had made a great deal more 
money from the sale of apples, and so wished to share the increased profits with the 
church.” (From an article on “Christian Sociology in the Light of Conditions in 
Korea,” by W. M. Clark, D.D., in the Korea Mission Field, July, 1927, p. 133.) 
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succeeded in greatly augmenting their national incomes by means 
of handicrafts and various forms of industry either native to the 
country or introduced and adapted to it. Japan, with her lacquer 
ware, pottery, cloisonné, damascene, embroidery, silk weaving and 
many other forms of art and industry, supplies interesting occupa- 
tions and substantial incomes to. millions of her people. The 
Philippine Islands furnish an exceptionally good example of what 
can be done along this line through education. Hand weaving of 
baskets has become a highly developed and very profitable industry 
in various parts of the Philippine Islands largely through the 
efforts of the educational authorities. Similarly, hat weaving and 
making, embroidering on linen and native textiles, lace making, 
furniture making, and many other lines of work have been de- 
veloped and taught in the schools, and thus introduced into com- 
munities. In this way industries have been built up, foreign 
markets established, and marketing agencies organized, until to-day 
an international business is being done in these articles running 
well into millions of dollars annually. 

Korea is rich in possibilities along this line; she is not behind 
any of the other Oriental nations in the skill, industry, originality 
and artistic ability of her people as craftsmen and artists.1¢ In the 
way of raw materials for works of industry and art, which Korea 
produces, may be mentioned the following. Conditions are favor- 
able for silk culture; gold, copper, coal, and iron are mined; fine 
clays for pottery, and very superior sand for glass making are 
found ; many kinds of shells useful in works of art are found along 
the coasts; hemp from which a fine quality of linen is made is 
grown; cotton also is grown; grasses, vines, and bamboo, useful 
for making mats and baskets, and other articles are plentiful ; these 
are some of the most commonly known raw materials which Korea 

44In her report on industrial education in Korea, Mrs. R. G. Vance, Chairman of 
the Industrial Missions Committee, lays down the following fundamental points for a 
program of industrial education in Korea: 

1. “Encourage Koreans in their native arts rather than teach them to imitate 
foreign products. 

“Each nation has something inherited to give to the world in which its native genius 
flowers out, and we must preserve this and perfect it, and nfot allow these people to 
follow the mirage of occidental show and glitter. 

2. ‘‘We should train them and encourage them to use native resources so that the 
work can be continuous and uninterrupted, independent of imported raw materials. 

3. ‘“‘We should guide them in making practical articles which may find a ready 
market among their own people because necessary to their everyday life. In many 


instances, such articles are of artistic merit as well, suitable for sale as art goods in 
America.” (The Missionary Review of the World, Nov., 1927, p. 861.) 
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produces and which are now used in her industries. Among the 
crafts and arts which have been developed by the Koreans and 
which show their ability are the following: artistic work in gold 
and silver which shows great originality and beauty ; work in brass, 
hammered, molded and turned; very fine embroidery on silk and 
native linen ; hardwood chests, bound in brass ; work in lacquer and 
mother-of-pearl on chests, boxes, and various articles ; mat making 
from native straws and grasses, very original in design and color 
combination; weaving of silk, cotton, and linen on hand looms; 
the making by hand of various kinds of fine and exceedingly 
strong paper; porcelain and pottery. (Korea has produced very 
beautiful and artistic pottery for centuries.) These are some of 
the lines of work in which the Koreans have made notable advance- 
ment. The fact that the Koreans have made such marked progress 
along these various lines of industry and art is good evidence to 
support the belief that a properly directed education along similar 
lines would result in great economic benefit to the country. Let us 
hope that a thorough study will be made into the possibilities of 
enrichment of life by means of a more intensive and extensive 
control of the environmental resources, and that all Korea may be 
educated to a greater appreciation of the values which are contained 
in this realm of human life. 
Help Needed in Marketing Products. Another phase of this 
“=whol€ problem of the economic development of Korea through 
mission education is that of marketing the products. Those in 
America and elsewhere, who are sincerely interested in helping 
the Koreans to a fuller and richer life, will not have discharged 
their full duty toward them until they have done something sub- 
stantial in this matter of finding satisfactory markets, in Korea and 
abroad, for the output of Korean industry. We. would suggest, 
therefore, that mission boards appoint agents whose office it will be 
to make a thorough study of this matter of marketing. Many 
missionaries have for years given a portion of their time to this 
matter of finding buyers for articles made by students in the “self- 
help” department of mission schools. This method has never been 
satisfactory for a number of reasons. The market established de- 
pended upon the personal interest of some person in America in the 
missionary or this work. The buying was usually on the basis of 
helping a cause, the poor students, rather than on the basis of a 
mutual exchange in which both parties were equally benefited and 
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satisfied. Also the missionaries who have engaged in this work 
were busily engaged in teaching or evangelistic work at the same 
time and had very little time to give to it. There has been the 
further difficulty that some missionaries looked upon this kind of 
work as outside the legitimate scope of mission work, as secular or 
worldly and likely to take the missionary’s mind away from his 
more serious work of a moral and religious nature, which “is the 
real aim of missions.” With the appointment of properly trained 
men and women of this work on the understanding that it is to 
be their main function in the mission enterprise, and with the full 
and open recognition of this kind of work as of equal value and 
importance with any other work being done by missions, we should 
have a start in the right direction. When the Americans began 
their program of industrial education in the Philippine Islands, 
Philippine products, with the exception of hemp and a few such 
staples, were practically unknown commercially in the United 
States and Europe. The Bureau of Education appointed trade 
experts whose business it was to find markets and introduce Philip- 
pine goods in these countries. To-day there are special shops in all 
of the large cities in America and Europe which deal exclusively 
in these goods ; they are also bought and sold in large quantities by 
department stores. This indicates what might be done along 
similar lines for the products of Korea, if thought, money, and 
energy were expended in the same way. 

Among the important services for the Korean people which such 
mission trade experts or commercial agents might perform, the 
following are mentioned: (1) Establish agencies in America and 
Europe for displaying and advertising the Korean products. (2) 
Get reputable commercial organizations to handle these goods. (3) 
Encourage and train Koreans to enter this foreign trade as a 
business, and thus place it on a self-supporting commercial basis as 
soon as possible. (4) Publish information throughout Korea on all 
phases of trade and commerce which might affect the Korean 
people, and thus prevent exploitation of the Koreans by unscrupu- 
lous business men. These and other activities of a similar nature 
could and should be performed by expert agents appointed by 
mission boards. 

If it is objected that such activities as are here proposed are not 
properly a part of the missionary enterprise, the following reasons 
might be given in support of mission boards appointing such 
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agents, and undertaking these commercial activities. (1) Such 
work is already being done by individual missionaries in a more 
or less hampered and unsuccessful manner ; why not recognize it 
and have it done efficiently? (2) Such work is a necessary and 
logical accompaniment of other work, i.e., industrial training, 
which missions are engaging in. (3) Missions have gradually 
extended the scope of their activities over many phases of human 
life, entering any field wherever there was a great human need. 
On this same basis it would seem that this commercial activity in 
regard to Korea would be a very legitimate and important field for 
mission effort. (4) A native church, which can support all of its 
social institutions, is certainly one of the objectives of mission 
effort. In order to have this we must have people who are eco- 
nomically independent, and the writer believes that the mission 
boards could hasten this day of economic independence by taking 
some such steps as are here suggested. 


___ Need of Agricultural and I ndustrial Experts from Abroad. If 


those who are working for the economic development of Korea 
could have the assistance and advice of those who are working 
along similar lines in America or Europe, it would be a great help 
in the carrying on of this work. Mission boards should make 
provision for agricultural, industrial, and business experts, from 
America and Europe and other parts of the world, to visit Korea 
from time to time and help solve some of the problems there. 
Those who have made notable progress along any particular line, 
where their experience might be helpful in Korea, should be invited 
to Korea for the purpose of giving lectures, holding conferences, 
and giving advice on technical problems. If some of the leaders 
along industrial and commercial lines could be persuaded to visit 
Korea, and for a time devote their talents to her economic prob- 
lems, without doubt they could contribute much toward the de- 
velopment of the country. Professors of American universities, 
scientists, heads of great manufacturing plants, financiers, and 
executives and administrators in all lines of life are the types of 
men who could be of much service to the country. It should be a 
part of the program of mission education for mission boards to 
secure the services of such men for courses of lectures and con- 
ferences. Every year, Korea is visited by prominent theologians, 
Bible scholars, preachers and evangelists, who come out to lecture 
and hold conferences with missionaries and Korean Christians. 
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These men are often sent out by mission boards, and expenses are 
sometimes paid by boards and other organizations interested in 
missions. Such men are always welcomed and are often a source 
of great inspirational and educational value to the workers in 
Korea. However, there is a greater need now for the kind of men 
mentioned above, that is, experts in industry, commerce, and pro- 
fessional education, and mission boards would do well to give every 
encouragement, including financial assistance if necessary, to in- 
duce these men to come out and help solve some of Korea’s 
economic and educational problems in a practical manner which 
will be humanly satisfying. Since we have had religious experts 
instead of scientific and industrial experts dealing with these ques- 
tions, the tendency has been to preach religious and spiritual com- 
pensations, rather than to discover practical economic solutions to 
pressing human problems. 


IV. THe ReLaTIon oF Economic To EpucaTIONAL NEEDS 


1. Number of Schools Inadequate to Needs of People 


The reference here is to the need for more and better schools. 
As has been pointed out, the Korean people are wide awake educa- 
tionally and are eager to take advantage of educational oppor- 
tunities whenever they are offered. The number of. schools, both 
primary and secondary, is totally inadequate to care for the four 
million Koreans of school age who are seeking places to study. 
Government schools, mission schools, and private Korean schools 
have increased rapidly in recent years, yet they do not meet the 
need. One of the greatest needs in Korea to-day is for well- 
housed, adequately equipped, and properly supported and con- 
ducted schools to meet the needs of the general public. 


2. Modern Schools Are Foreign; and Belong to a Culture with 
Higher Standards of Living Than Korea Has 


As may be easily seen, this problem is closely bound up with 
the economic problem which has just been considered. The people 
are not able to support the modern type of Western schools such 
as are the standard to-day. They are not able to support them 
because these schools are the product of a culture and social order 
which has a different standard of living from that which is still 
the rule in Korea. Had these schools been an indigenous growth, 
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the economic condition of the country would have very likely 
changed as the schools evolved, and the schools would have been 
an integrated institution of the social order. Having come in from 
the West and from Japan, these schools embody many features 
which Korea has either not yet fully appreciated or is not finan- 
cially able to support. This education from abroad has not been 
adapted to the conditions and needs of Korea. The very fact that 
a people are not economically able to support the institutions which 
seem to be needed for their social welfare indicates a serious lack 
of adaptation or adjustment between the social order and the 
institutions of the social order. Whatever the causes may be of 
this lack of adaptation, we must take Korean society as we find 
it to-day, and the schools as we find them, and see what changes 
must be made in each, in order to bring about the native support 
of these institutions which is desirable and necessary for successful 
educational activity. 


3. Schools Should Produce Results in Terms of Human Value, 
Which Koreans Recognize as Such 


The real need is to make these schools productive of results, 
which are immediately recognizable in terms of human satisfac- 
tions. When people see that schools are doing something for them 
and their children which they value very highly, and which they 
know of no other way to have done, they will be more than likely 
to come to the support of the schools. Also, when the schools are 
performing their proper function, and are helping those who go 
through them to be healthier, happier, economically more pro- 
ductive, and culturally more worth-while people, these people will 
have the means and the disposition to support such valuable 
institutions. 


4. The “Four Essentials of Education” 


For the purpose of giving us a clearer understanding of that 
relation which should exist between the school and the community, 
in order that the school may contribute its most to the welfare of 
the community, it will be helpful here to quote from Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones’ book, Four Essentials of Education. Of Dr. Jones, 
Sir Michael E. Sadler, Master of University College, Oxford, 
says: “Doctor Jesse Jones writes out of the fullness of an unusual 
and vitalizing experience. He has made a penetrating study of 
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social conditions in typical regions in two continents. He has 
found that everywhere, under the conditions of the modern world, 
education is a function of policy. He has observed the miscarriage 
of much educational effort and expenditure. He has seen the mis- 
chief of misdirected education, the pathetic failure of many 
hopes.” 1 

Dr. Jones takes as a basis for his study into the essentials of 
education that “‘a vital consciousness of community conditions” is 
the key to the synthesis of knowledge to be used for educational 
purposes; this community consciousness is also the key to the 
humanizing of information and training for school uses. On this 
basis he finds that the four fundamentals of education, which 
should in some sense control and motivate all educational activity 
in both primitive and highly civilized communities are: (1) Health 
and sanitation; (2) Appreciation and use of the environment; (3) 
The household and the home; (4) Recreation.1® 

To explain and outline further these “four simples” as they apply 
to a primitive society, Dr. Jones says 


_.1—The community must be hygienically habitable. The ravages of dis- 
ease must be stopped. The normal increase in the population requires sani- 
tary conditions reasonably free from dangers to health. The Panama Canal 
could not be constructed until the malarial mosquitoes were eliminated or 
controlled. African resources will be hidden in the soil and the mountains 
so long as sleeping sickness and malaria are rampant. 

_2,.Effective use of the environment in the tribal village means the culti- 
vation of the soil for food; manual dexterity in the use of such materials 
as wood, clay, and leather for habitation, implements, and clothing; the 
conquest of neighbors or a friendly alliance with them. 

3e-The decencies and safeties of the home are required to insure the 
rearing and training of children and to establish sound relations of the sexes. 
4. Healthful recreations are essential to the welfare of the tribal com- 
munity both to discourage the tendency to various excesses, and to direct 
the amusements and tribal ceremonies and religions to the strengthening of 
the physique and the character.” 


Applying these same four essentials on higher levels to the needs 
of civilized society we have: 


“1. The health interests, above those of the primitive fight for existence, 
are concerned with the conservation of physical life, to the end that the body 
may have larger capacities, that the surplus energy may enable the mind to 


18 Four Essentials of Education, by Dr. Thos. J. Jones, Charles Scribner’s Sons, p. xi. 
16 Tbid., p. 19. 
11 Tbid., pp. 20-21. 
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function more accurately in research and in the comprehension of the beau- 
tiful and the good, and that life extension may continue knowledge and 
experience into old age. 

2. The appreciation of environment in-advanced society passes beyond 
the struggle for food, clothing, habitation, and the conquest of neighbors 
to the scientific understanding of natural forces, to the artistic appreciation 
of nature, and to cooperative relations with humanity of whatever color or 
country. 

3. The household and the home in civilization are not concerned only 
with infant mortality and with sex relations. They are the centers for the 
development of mental traits and character based upon family qualities and 
interests. They are the conservers of individuality necessary to the varied 
use of natural resources and to the diverse skills required in society. 

4. The recreations and culture of civilized communities include the full 
sweep of human interests from the physical to the intellectual and the 
spiritual.* 


5. These Essentials Applied to Mission Education 


Dr. Jones shows us here the four general fields in which we 
are to look for the essential elements of satisfactory human life 
and society. An education which is properly adapted to the real 
needs of a people will find its objectives directly in line with these 
essentials of individual and social life. If all those who are in any 
way connected with mission education in Korea would keep in mind 
actual community conditions there, in all of their educational plans 
and activities, our mission education would more adequately meet 
the needs of the people. In meeting their needs along the lines of 
these four essentials of health, control of environment, home, and 
recreation, there would be developed at the same time the ability 
to support the schools, and an appreciation of their value, which 
would impel the Korean people to support them. In other words, 
if Koreans come to see that the schools are absolutely essential to 
the health and the economic, intellectual and spiritual life of the 
community, they cannot do otherwise than support them. Perhaps 
one of the most difficult features of the situation at present is to 
educate the general public to see the vital connection between a 
satisfactory educational system and a satisfactory community and 
individual life. This connection will probably be seen and felt by 
more people when the schools contribute more directly to economic 
efficiency. It is here that our schools must meet the needs of the 
community, and they must meet them by making all members of 
the community more efficient producers. The tendency has been 

18 Tbid., pp. 21-22. 
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that a few favored ones who passed through the various schools 
were able to get high-salaried positions, while most of those who 
went through primary and secondary school were not much better 
off economically than those who did not go to school. 


6. Improvement of Public Education in the United States Brought 
About by Making It Meet Real Needs of the Community 


Up until about twenty years ago, public education in the United 
States, especially in the southern states, was very poorly supported, 
teachers poorly paid, and buildings poorly built and inadequately 
equipped. At that time a beginning was made in instruction along 
various lines of agricultural work in public schools—corn, pig 
and poultry raising clubs were organized and farmers began to 
see that school boys and girls with their scientific methods of 
farming could beat them at all of these various farming activities. 
The greatly increased public interest in education in the United 
States began with this demonstration that schools could con- 
tribute to the economic betterment of the community. Schools 
have been multiplied, buildings and equipment have been greatly 
improved, and teachers’ salaries have doubled, tripled, and quad- 
rupled in some sections in these past twenty years. When schools 
really meet these economic needs of a community, there is invari- 
ably this increased public interest and support for the schools. 
The schools of a democracy grow and improve in the degree that 
they contribute to the efficiency and happiness of the communities 
which they serve. 


7. Need of a Changed Attitude Toward Community Support of 
Public Education 


Korea has for centuries been a paternalistic monarchy. All 
funds collected by taxation from the people of a community went 
into the royal treasury, and if the community received a mark 
of royal favor in the form of a public building, monument, or a 
bridge, it was looked upon as a gracious gift from the sovereign, 
or one of his noblemen, and not as a direct creation of the skill 
and labor of the people of the community. The small local schools 
which taught the Chinese characters and classics were supported 
by the parents of the pupils. Their aim was not the general good 
of the community, but to produce scholars, one of whom might 
some day by a great stroke of genius and good luck pass the 
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government examinations and get an appointment as a government 
official. While there are possibilities in Korea along the line of 
community codperation in support of public institutions, these 
possibilities are just beginning to be realized along educational 
lines. Many of the people still look to the government, to a rich 
individual, or to the mission board to furnish the schools for the 
community. Education is needed here to create changed attitudes, 
and get the people fully to realize their possibilities and responsi- 
bilities along the line of supporting their own community schools, 
and other public institutions. If more of the people can be edu- 
cated to look upon schools as the most profitable institutions of the 
community, from the standpoint of health, economics, happy home 
life, and recreation they will certainly do more toward the support 
of these institutions. It is not an easy task to bring about this 
change in a people who have for centuries looked upon study and 
school work purely from the cultural and spiritual standpoint. A 
changed type of school, teacher, and school activities is, of course, 
necessary to bring about this change in attitude. Missions have 
done much toward creating this new attitude and new type of 
education, and the continuation of this work is still the task of 
missionary education in Korea. 


V. SUMMARY 


The purposes of this chapter were first to show how very 
important mission education has been in the modern development 
of Korea, and how many social reforms and elements of progress 
have been introduced through this channel, and therefore what an 
important factor it is in all national problems. Second, to describe 
some of the modern manifestations of nationalism and to make 
suggestions leading to a tenable position for the missionary edu- 
cator in the face of the difficulties presented by the nationalistic 
spirit of the Koreans and their dependent condition. Third, to 
consider the present poor economic condition of many of the 
Koreans, and to suggest methods of improvement through mission 
education. Fourth, to study the close interrelation between the 
community and the school, and to show that the community 
will appreciate and support the schools, when the schools are pro- 
ducing results which the people at once recognize in terms of 
human values, such as improved health, economic efficiency, 
happier home life, and more satisfying recreational activities. 


Ce LVL 


PRES ReCATION OF MISSION’ EDUCATION. TO 
INDIGENOUS KOREAN CULTURE 


I. GENERAL Mission ATTITUDE TowarD KorREAN CULTURE 


1. Introduction. Changing Attitude Toward Native Culture on 
the Part of Missionaries 


During recent years a very marked change has taken place in 
the attitude of missionaries, and those who are responsible for 
sending out missionaries, toward the native cultures of the people 
of the various mission lands.1_ While we still have some distance 
to go before we shall have attained the respect for these native cul- 
tures which democracy demands, yet we have great reason to be 
encouraged and hopeful when we see the changes which have taken 
place even in the past decade. One very noticeable sign of this 
change in attitude is the marked disrepute into which the word 
“heathen” has fallen in mission circles. It was formerly the 
custom to refer to all native life which had not come under the 
Christian church as “heathen.” There were “heathen homes,” 
“heathen weddings,” “heathen funerals,’ “heathen literature,” 
“heathen worship,” “heathen music,” “heathen temples,” “heathen 
villages,” “heathen games,” “heathen dances,” etc., etc. The gen- 
eral use of this term to qualify all manifestations of native culture 
is a sad commentary on the attitude of these earlier missionaries 
toward the life and activities of the people among whom they 
worked. In place of this word we now hear more descriptive 
terms such as “Buddhist,” “Confucian,” “native,” “indigenous,” 
“folk,” “Korean,” “non-Christian,” etc., which indicates a more 
sympathetic understanding of this culture, and a disappearance of 
the attitude of fear or hatred which is connoted by the word 
“heathen.” There are still some people, of course, who do not 


1For this new point of view in missions see: Whither Bound in Missions, by 
D. D. J. Fleming; The Christ of the Indian Road, by G. Stanley Jones; Christian. 
Education and National Consciousness in China, by James B. Webster; “Christianity vs. 
Missions,” by Edward H. Hume, in The Forum, Oct., 1927. 
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have need for these more descriptive and discriminating terms, and 
who still make generous use of the word “heathen,” since to them 
the existence of the forms of human life, which they use this 
word to describe, is the main reason for the mission enterprise. 
Let us be thankful that this word is being used less and less, and 
let us hope that it will soon pass out of use, along with all other of 
the unsympathetic attitudes toward non-Christian cultures which 
have accompanied the use of the word. It is also true that there 
are some who have ceased to make general use of the word 
“heathen,” just because it has become bad form to use it, and these 
people, while using a more acceptable word such as “non-Chris- 
tian,” attach all of their former attitudes to this new term. To 
them a “non-Christian” is a “heathen.” What is needed is the 
complete elimination from all mission work of both the terms and 
the attitudes which accompany them. 


2. The Younger Generation of Koreans Have Lost Contact. with 
Their Own Culture 


Mission education in Korea is to-day greatly handicapped by the 
fact that this antagonistic attitude toward native culture has been 
so prominent in the past years of mission effort. There are a few 
individuals in mission circles who have studied deeply into Korean 
classical literature, and these men to-day constantly bemoan the 
fact that the younger generation of Koreans have no interest in 
their own past history and literature.” It is indeed true that young 
Koreans are very little interested in the reading and study of their 
great classical literature. This situation is partially to be explained 
by the fact that for many years these young people have been under 
the influence of this attitude which attaches supreme value to 
Christian culture, and sees very little of value in Oriental culture 
because of its connection with “heathenism.” We, therefore, 
have to-day the undesirable situation of the Korean people striving 


2“To-day a graduate of Tokyo University cannot read what his father left him as a 
special heritage—his literary works. Was there ever seen the like? The literary past 
of Korea, a great and wonderful past, is swallowed up, as by a cataclysm, not a 
vestige being left to the present generation. Of course the present generation is 
blissfully ignorant of this and quite happy in its loss. It has its magazines and 
writes with all confidence learned articles on philosophy, on Kant, and Schopenhauer. 
It sits at the feet of Bertrand Russell and speaks the praises of Nietzsche. It would 
be a Western poet with long hair. It would write blank verse in English, itself 
pitiful to see. Its poems in the vernacular would make the ancient gods turn pale.’ 
(From an article on “Korean Literature,” by James S. Gale, D.D., in the Christian 
Movement in Japan, Korea, and Formosa, 1923, p. 468.) 
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for everything Western because it is Western, and turning away 
from everything Korean just because it is Korean or Oriental or 
“old fashioned.” There is not a discrimination and selection of 
desirable and satisfying elements, whatever their origin, but rather 
the acceptance and rejection of elements because they are identified 
with a whole system which has been accepted or rejected. In 
recent years, when the nationalistic spirit has been at its height, 
there has been quite a good deal of patriotic effort devoted to 
showing to the world that Korea has a valuable heritage of cultural 
life, and that there is much in this heritage which is of real value 
to the world. So far, however, there has been very little done 
toward making any use of this culture in education and life. Even 
those who are loudest in proclaiming Korea’s past glories in 
literature, art, invention, and religion, are spending most of their 
time acquiring Western culture and spreading it throughout the 
land. Very few of the young intellectuals of Korea are seriously 
interested in the study and development of Korea’s cultural 
heritage. . 


3. An Exclusive Attitude in Religion Lends Itself to Neglect and 
Depreciation of Outside Cultures 


The neglect and disparagement of Korean culture by mission 
education in the past is what might have been expected to accom- 
pany the religious beliefs and doctrines which the missionaries 
came to preach and teach. When an individual believes that he 
has a unique revelation concerning the creation and constitution of 
the universe ; when he believes that he also knows the Creator and 
Divine Ruler in a peculiar way; and that his method for obtaining 
an amicable relationship with Divinity is the only method which 
Divinity will recognize; then, naturally, such a person would not 
have any great respect for the cultural and religious attainments of 
“outsiders.” When the further belief* is held that all that is of 
value in the literature, art, science, and customs of the West is 
directly traceable to the influence of this unique religious revela- 
tion, there is, of course, a strong tendency to teach all of this 
Western cultural material as an integral part of the Christian 
religion. Without doubt, much of the neglect of Korean culture 
by mission education can be traced to this attitude of exclusive- 
ness in religion. It is in recent years, since more liberal ideas in 
religion have become influential, and human and scientific explana- 
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tions are being found for many things that were formerly ex- 
plained on the basis of revelation or theology, that we are begin- 
ning to understand and appreciate human cultural values, regard- 
less of the particular religious belief of the people among whom 
these values are found. 


4. Changes in Customs and Manner of Living 


The general manner of living of students in some mission 
schools has the tendency to put these boys and girls out of touch 
with the culture and customs of their own people. It should be 
said here that no objection is being made to the introduction of 
Western customs, methods, and instruments, when on some basis 
of human satisfaction these Western innovations are proved to be 
superior to the native equivalent or to be meeting needs which were 
formerly neglected. The whole value of the mission enterprise is 
in this help which is given in meeting human needs in a more satis- 
factory manner. What is objected to is the assumption of Western 
superiority, and the introduction of Western features of life on the 
basis of this assumption, rather than on the basis of actual com- 
munity needs and interests. It seems to the writer that some 
Western innovations have been introduced into mission schools 
which a thorough knowledge and appreciation of the whole situa- 
tion does not justify. Take, for example, the matter of dormitory 
accommodations. Some schools have built dormitories patterned 
on Western models, with large rooms, Western furniture, and 
expensive central heating plants. The typical native living and 
sleeping room is small, has very little furniture, and yet is com- 
fortable, sanitary, and easily kept clean and orderly. The Korean 
method of heating is simple, very satisfactory, economically built, 
sanitary, and most economical of fuel.? In view of the fact that 
only a very small per cent of the students of these schools could 
afford to have foreign style houses after leaving school, if they 
wanted them, and in view of the very high price of fuel* and of 


® The Koreans have evolved an exceedingly simple, efficient and economical method 
for heating their houses. The floors of the sleeping and living rooms are made of 
stone and mud and covered with thick oiled paper similar to linoleum. Under these 
rooms are several long flues leading from the kitchen, where there is a small stone 
furnace with pots above it for cooking the food. The heat and smoke from the 
kitchen go out through the flues under the rooms; thus the same fuel which cooks 
the food also heats the living and sleeping rooms. This saving of fuel in a country 
like Korea, many parts of which are almost deforested, is a very important item of 
household economics. 

4In the Minutes of the Annual Meeting of Missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
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building materials in Korea, it would seem that good judgment 
would dictate that mission schools stick to the Korean type of 
building for school dormitories. Aside from these practical con- 
siderations, there is the further fact that this foreign manner of 
living of Korean students is having the effect of creating unneces- 
sary divisions between these students and the rest of the people. 
By becoming accustomed to foreign ways of living they lose the 
feeling of vital relationship, and the ability to sympathize and share 
life with their own people, which is necessary if these students are 
to carry on educational activities with their own people after they 
finish school.® 

While considering this question of the neglect of native culture 
and customs in mission schools, something should be said about 
students’ dress. This is not exclusively a mission school problem, 
since the students of government schools and private Korean 
schools all wear very much the same style of clothes, a modified 
form of European costume for both boys and girls. It is possible 
that this form of dress is being found more economical and in other 
ways more practical for students than the native Korean dress, and 
if so there is justifiable reason for its use.© There is always the 
danger here, however, as in other changes of this kind, that both 
teachers and pupils will get the idea that the changes are made to 
Western clothes just because they are Western and because every- 
thing Western is superior to the Korean equivalents. There is 
undoubtedly a process of “Westernization” (in most cases “Ameri- 
canization”) going on along with the process of education in 
mission schools. Naturally Americans judge excellence and beauty 
according to their own Western standards of value. They are 
therefore likely to think that the more the Koreans imitate America 
in customs and manners, the more progress they are making in 
cultural development. 

The wedding ceremony illustrates this point. The Koreans have 


Church, South, 1926, the Educational Committee in its report to the Board of Missions 
gives cost of fuel as one of the items to explain why the cost of education in Korea 
is higher than in other missicn lands, 

5Tt should be said that many mission schools, perhaps the majority of them, still 
follow the Korean customs as to dormitories and general manner of living for 
students. 

6 There are, of course, many grades and styles of both Western and Korean dress, 
varying greatly in price. Some Koreans will say that it is more economical to wear 
European dress, while others will say that Korean is cheaper. Outside of the student 
class the poorer people, for the most part, stick to Korean dress, while the wealthy 
are more and more adopting Western dress. 


—— 
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a very interesting ceremony for a wedding, embodying many points 
which are full of meaning and beauty, yet when a Christian couple 
marry they must have an American ceremony, with full dress for 
the groom, white veil and orange blossoms for the bride, and all of 
the other details, down to ring bearer and flower girls, in full 
keeping with American standards. This of course is a “Christian 
wedding,” while that solemnized according to the ancient Korean 
ceremonies is a “heathen wedding.” It would seem necessary to 
remind ourselves that the Christian Bible makes no mention of any 
marriage ceremony, and that our ceremony is an ethnic growth, 
some of the elements of which may be as pagan in their origin as 
the Korean ceremony. The point we want to emphasize in all this 
is that the Korean is a Korean, and he is morally bound up with 
the life of his own people. When we try to get him to adopt 
Western dress, speech, and manner of living, without in every case 
taking all of the conditions of Korean community life into account, 
we are to a greater or less degree breaking down that moral rela- 
tionship which every individual should sustain to his own cultural 


group. 
5. Engendering a Sense of Inferiority in the Koreans 


By either claiming or assuming a superiority of Western cultural 
accomplishments over the Korean, we at the same time necessarily 
manifest a lack of respect for Korean culture which precludes 
the most satisfactory educational work. We cannot work with peo- 
ple and expect the most worth-while educational results if we do 
not have respect and appreciation for the ability and accomplish- 
ments of these people. One of the worst educational results of 
this attitude is, that if we who are in the position of teachers and 
leaders do not properly appreciate Korean native culture, the 
Koreans themselves will adopt our attitude and will lose respect 
for their own national culture. This sense of inferiority is already 
being manifested by the Koreans. The craze for things Western, 
which we have noted, shows that our attitude has been adopted and 
that the Koreans have lost confidence in their own cultural forms 
and are hoping for self-realization and expression by adopting 
Western cultural forms. The claims for the superiority of Korean 
culture that we sometimes hear from impassioned nationalists, are 
only too often the conscious expression of a desire to compensate 
for this sense of inferiority which they cannot avoid feeling. We 
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Westerners, who by our lives and by our teaching and preaching 
have helped to foster this feeling of inferiority, should realize the 
injury that we have done, and are doing, and should set about to 
do what we can to engender in Koreans and in Westerners a just 
sense of appreciation and respect for the cultural accomplishments 
of the Koreans. 


I]. PracticaL SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE RESPECT FOR, 
AND UsE oF, KorEAN CULTURAL ELEMENTS IN MIssIon 
EDUCATION 


_1. Arouse an Interest in Korean Culture 


In the first place there must be created a general interest, on the 
part of missionaries and Koreans, in Korean culture. The ordi- 
nary methods of arousing public interest must be made use of. 
The daily press, books and magazines, the pulpit and lecture plat- 
form, and conscious effort in conferences and personal contact can 
all be used to bring about this renaissance. Missionaries must 
acknowledge their neglect and failure along this line, and must 
come out openly for a more extensive use of native culture in edu- 
cation. Research must be instituted, by those who are capable, 
into all of the various fields of Korean native life in order that they 
may yield their values for educational purposes. Korean literature, 
both ancient and modern, should have a more prominent place in 
school curricula. Korean music, singing, dancing, drama, poetry, 
games, athletic sports, decorative arts, in fact all of the native 
forms of artistic and aesthetic expression should come into their ' 
proper place in mission schools. It would seem that all that would 
be necessary would be to call attention to the fact that there has 
been this gross neglect in order to bring about a reform. We have 
ready at hand in Korea a great body of educational material which 
is understood and appreciated by the community but which, so far, 
has been very little used in the schools. What we need is for 
educational leaders to call the attention of teachers, pupils, parents, 
and school boards to the existence of this material and urge that 
it be used. 

An appreciation of Korean music, as well as a reason for its 
neglect by missionaries and Korean Christians, may be had from 
the following quotation : 


“There is a noticeable difference in both vocal and instrumental music be- 
tween that of Japan, China, and Korea. The instruments are different; the 
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structure of the music is different. Korean music is more rhythmic and 
more tuneful and of a more graceful melodic line... . 

“When the missionaries first went to-Korea~about forty years ago and 
began their work of evangelization, music was such an integral part of 
Christian worship that they began at once to translate the simpler hymns 
into the Korean language. Not much effort was made to adapt the old 
Korean music, though some of the simple folk tunes were used. This was 
because to those re-born souls in the light of their new peace and joy the 
old music seemed part of the old life of bondage and fear, and even those 
who had been proficient in the art put it away from them along with 
ancestor worship and other idolatrous practices. While this may have been 
right, it is also a loss; for many of their songs were beautiful, both from 
the musical standpoint and the content of the poetry. As a result of the 
Christians giving up their old art of singing, at the present time the 
dancing girls alone keep it up. While this puts a stigma upon it, it still 
calls forth such a response from every Korean music lover that they tell 
us that if they were to put but one such number on a concert program they 
would not be able to control the crowds that would flock to hear hee 


One is almost tempted to ask why these Koreans, on becoming 
Christians, “in the light of their new peace and joy” did not give 
up eating and sleeping, planting and reaping, reading and writing, 
and a number of other things which are just as much “part of 
the old life” as these songs which are admitted to be “beautiful, 
both from the musical standpoint and the content of the poetry.” 
The suspicion is strong that these early Christians, as well as some 
later ones, had very careful instruction as to what was to be given 
up and what was to be retained of the “old life.” Stern and strict 
Protestants who frowned upon dancing and “those songs and 
amusements which do not contribute to the glory of God,” and 
would reject all “worldly pleasures” from American life, naturally 
would not place much value on similar manifestations of human 
enjoyment in a “heathen culture.” 

It is encouraging that the writer, quoted from above, and many 
others are to-day beginning to see these elements of human value 
in this beautiful and noble old Korean life. 

Dr. James S. Gale, the foremost Western authority on Korea’s 
ancient civilization says, 

The coolie, or the laboring man, had his ideals of a Confucian gentleman 
just as truly as the minister or the literati, so that in a large sense Korea 


could be said to be a land of gentle people. Thus was a law written on the 
heart that certainly had much to do with steadying the race through long 


7 (From ‘Minor and Major,’”’ an article by Lenore Harpster Lutz in Women and 
Missions, February, 1927, pp. 411-412.) 
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years; and while, from a government point of view, Korea was a failure, 
she retained certain ideals that placed her among the highly civilized nations 
of the earth. 


2. Living Arrangements of Mission Schools 


The matter of living and boarding arrangements of mission 
schools should have very careful study, always keeping in mind 
actual community needs and conditions. Committees, composed 
of the most able Koreans, and missionaries with a very thorough 
knowledge of Korean conditions, should be formed for the purpose 
of considering and making recommendations on this topic. In 
dealing with the problem, it should be thoroughly understood that 
mission schools are to be made, as far as possible, integrated insti- 
tutions of Korean life. It should be understood that the support 
of these schools by funds from foreign countries is a temporary 
measure, and that as soon as possible they are to be controlled and 
supported by the Korean communities which they serve. They are 
not in any sense, therefore, to be considered foreign schools, but 
are to become completely adapted to the economic and social con- 
ditions of their respective communities. In individual schools, the 
control and supervision of dormitory and boarding arrangements 
should be very largely in the hands of Koreans, and should be con- 
ducted on a scale commensurate with the average Korean homes of 
the constituency which the school serves. The place of the mis- 
sionary in this work should be that of a sympathetic friend and 
adviser. He should make suggestions in the interest of economy, 
health, sanitation, administration, etc., when his advice is needed 
or asked. He should not have full charge of planning and super- 
vising the living and boarding conditions for Korean students. 


3. Change in the Professional Status of Teachers of Chinese and 
Korean Literature 


A change in the professional status and the salary of teachers of 
Korean and Chinese literature is a much needed step in this attempt 
to bring Korean culture to its proper place in education. As it is 
at present, the teachers of the Korean language, the Chinese 
classics, and native grammar, writing, and literature in general, are 
the poorest paid and have the lowest professional standing of all 
the teachers in the schools. The average teacher of these subjects 


® From a chapter on “‘Korean Literature,’ by James S. Gale, D.D., in The Christian 
Movement in Japan, Korea, and Formosa, 1923, p. 467. 
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is paid about one-third or one-fourth as much as a teacher of 
Japanese, English, mathematics, or any of the sciences. The 
teachers of these other subjects are required to have very high 
qualifications as to training and experience, while there are no set 
standards for the teacher of Korean and Chinese. Often these men 
are fine scholars and deeply learned in the oriental classics; yet 
they are compelled to accept a salary and status far below the 
young teachers who have obtained the required government “quali- 
fications” to teach some modern school subject. Naturally, with 
a small salary, this teacher is not able to dress as well, and in 
other ways keep up appearances as well, as the other teachers, and 
he therefore does not have the respect of the student body that he 
deserves. All of this tends to belittle Korean culture, and make it 
appear that the learning of Japanese or English is far more im- 
portant for the Korean student than a thorough knowledge of his 
own language and literature. To remedy this condition, we would 
suggest, first, that an effort be made to get the government to fix 
very definite “qualification” standards for teachers of Korean and 
Chinese; second, that mission schools themselves raise their 
standards and demand a high grade of work from these teachers ; 
third, that these teachers be paid salaries equal to those paid to 
other teachers; fourth, that these subjects be given an important 
place in the curriculum, and that students be required to do a high 
grade of work in them before they are promoted or graduated; 
fifth, that mission colleges provide special departments of Korean 
and Chinese literature, and allow students to specialize in these sub- 
jects. These changes in the status and pay of teachers, and in the 
place of the Korean language and literature in the curriculum 
are very much needed. 


4. Korean Architecture 


Under the discussion of aims, the fact was mentioned that 
mission education has not given sufficient attention to the element 
of beauty in church buildings.? Along this line and in connection 
with the topic now under discussion, it should be said that very 
little or nothing has been done toward adapting Korean architec- 
tural forms to use in church and school buildings. The typical 
Korean temple, palace, or shrine, with its massive roof curved up 
at the corners, its artistic and intricate arrangement of roof tim- 


® See Chap. III. 
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bers, the originality of color combination and design in decorations, 
the well-proportioned columns, and the beauty of the wood carv- 
ings, all combine to make a noble work of art. These architectural 
forms are so beautiful and so intrinsically connected with the 
aesthetic and spiritual life of the Korean people, and, therefore, so 
admirably adapted for educational and religious uses, that one is 
almost forced to conclude that the only reason that they have not 
been used to any extent is that they are so much a part of the old 
Korean life which was considered heathen. The objection is made 
that these architectural forms, especially the roof construction, are 
not practical for use in modern church buildings. But is the 
practical the main consideration in a place of worship? If we look 
at the temples, cathedrals, and mosques scattered over the world, 
I think we will see that beauty, majesty, and grandeur have been 
the aim in most places rather than mere practicality. It might also 
be asked if there is anything practical about a pointed steeple, 
several times higher than the church, such as we see in some places 
in Korea. These steeples are usually unsightly, and are strangely 
out of keeping with Korean ideas of architectural beauty. They 
mark the building as foreign, and mostly everything that goes 
with such buildings is likely to remain foreign to the hearts and 
minds of the general mass of the Korean people. If we want to 
reach and influence the minds and hearts of these people, we must 
do it by making use of methods and instruments which they under- 
stand and value. In the case of school buildings, where so many 
practical, sanitary, and hygienic values are to be conserved, there 
is more to be said for some aspects of Western school architecture 
in preference to the native Korean forms. The purpose here 
should be to use our best scientific knowledge and intelligence and 
erect the buildings which conserve the most in real values of all 
kinds for the Koreans. 


5. Korean Religious Beliefs 


It is hardly necessary to state that mission education has made 
little or no use of Korean religion, forms of worship, and means 
of spiritual development. Having come to Korea with the aim of 
replacing all religious beliefs and forms with the Christian religion, 
naturally missionaries would not find much of real spiritual value 
in the religious practices of non-Christians. It is therefore gen- 
erally understood that a Korean becoming a Christian renounces all 
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of his former religious beliefs and ceremonies, many of which 
may have been a source of great moral and spiritual strength to 
him,?° and henceforth makes use of Christian forms only. 

Perhaps the one religious exercise which has the strongest place 
in the-spiritual tife.of the Korean is that which is commonly called 
“ancestor worship.” It is connected with the preservation and 
veneration of the family ancestral tablets which are kept by the 
head of each household. These tablets bear memorial inscriptions 
and, in a way, correspond to grave stones or monuments for the 
dead among Westerners. It must be said, however, that with 
most Koreans they are regarded with much more reverence, venera- 
tion, and religious devotion than is attached to such memorials by 
the average Westerner. They are sacredly guarded, and at vari- 
ous anniversaries they are set out and are prominent in ceremonies 
commemorating the valor and virtue of the honored and beloved 
dead. Without doubt these ceremonies and the meditations which 
accompanied them were among the strongest forces for morality 
and spiritual development in the old Korean life.™* 

It is probably because of the strong moral and spiritual force of 
ancestor worship that it has been considered one of the strongholds 
of “heathenism,” and the one thing which must be rooted out 
before a person can become a Christian. It is made the determin- 
ing issue, and, when the decision is finally made, the ancestral 
tablets which have been preserved for generations and which have 
associated with them all of the family traditions and memories, rich 


10Dr. Gale says that a Korean friend once remarked to him concerning the best 
thoughts of. the Confucian Classics, and their influence on Korean life, “It was a 
policeman of the soul that forbade wandering thoughts and illicit ways.’ (Chapter 
on “Korean Literature,’ in The Christian Movement in Japan, Korea, and Formosa, 
1923, p. 467.) 

4 Count Hermann Keyserling, The Travel Diary of a Philosopher, Vol. II, pp. 205- 
206. On ancestor worship Keyserling says: 

“Tf I seek for a symbol of this superindividual reality which I feel so clearly and 


/ yet find so difficult to determine, then I am led back, as a matter of course, to the 


founder of my line, the distant ancestor to whom all later life owes its existence. It 
is he who animates all his progeny, it is he who continues to act in me; I owe him, 
before all others, reverence, love, and gratitude, and as I think of him in adoration, 
the noblest emotions are awakened in my soul. I want to rival him, the great-hearted 
hero, I want to be worthy of him. He partook of all possible perfection, he was far 
greater even than I can imagine him. [ cannot serve him better than by striving 
toward the highest. . . . How foolish to smile upon ancestor worship as superstitious! 
Undoubtedly it characterizes an early stage, but this worship expresses, where it is 
genuine and alive, a consciousness of reality such as only the highest religiosity 
expresses on higher natural levels. It ig really true that man is inwardly connected 
with everything which was before him and will be after him; the primitive man who 
is near to nature is more conscious of this fact than the late-comer.”’ 
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in moral and spiritual values, are brought out and burned with 
appropriate “Christian”? ceremonies. Henceforth this family or 
individual, as the case may be, is cut off and is adrift so far as his 
own people, and racial and family moral sanctions are concerned. 
These people now look to the church, the Bible, missionaries, 
prayer, and the Christian community for moral guidance, approba- 
tion, and obligation. With these new and little understood forces 
of course they are imperfectly integrated, and the moral and 
spiritual effects, which these forces have among people who are 
more perfectly integrated with them, do not appear in the quantity 
and quality which is expected or has been promised. We thus 
have disintegrated personalities, where old forces have been re- 
nounced but still exert an influence, and where there is an attempt 
to make use of new forces which are little understood and in some 
cases poorly adapted to Korean character and personality. The rest- 
lessness, aimlessness, radicalism, and general demoralization of the 
younger generation in Korea to-day, which is the despair of both 
Christian and non-Christian moral leaders, is partly to be explained 
by this attempt to change people’s lives by a sudden, violent process, 
rather than by the slow, constructive process of education. 

There is no intention of implying, by what has just been said, 
that lives and personalities have not been transformed in Korea 
as a result of coming into contact with Christian agencies. The 
intention is to point out that when such transformation takes place, 
it is effected by means of a reconstruction of experience in the 
light of Christian teaching, and a proper use of methods of spiritual 
development which are taught to the individual by Christian 
teachers and preachers. It is not brought about by the sudden 
severance of the individual from one set of religious beliefs and 
forms and linking him up with another system. In other words, 
the changes are the result of educational forces acting within and 
upon each person so changed. 

In each case the quantity, quality, and speed of the changes in 
character which are brought about, depend upon the personal 
capacity and temperament of the individual, and the environmental 
factors which are brought to bear upon him. The degree and 
quality of moral and spiritual progress which the individual has 
made under the one system, other things being equal, will largely 
determine the rate and character of his development under the 
new system. The writer has heard missionaries remark with 
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regard to a certain non-Christian Korean, “I wish we could get 
him into the church, he would make such a good Christian.” What 
was meant was that the individual in question possessed certain 
admirable traits of character, which in the mind of the missionary 
were associated with Christianity. What is important and should 
be noted in the case of all such individuals is that they have made 
good use of those elements of their social heritage which promote 
moral and spiritual growth, and have developed whatever natural 
tendencies they may have possessed along moral and religious 
lines, and, if brought into the church will become “good Christians.” 
The practical suggestion for mission education which comes 
out of this discussion of Korean religious forms might be stated 
somewhat as follows. Seek out and make use of all the elements 
in Korean life which have possibilities for moral and spiritual 
growth, or as aids in giving instruction along these lines. The 
most efficient use can be made of Christian religious and moral 
teaching by, wherever possible, connecting it up with the native 
Korean concepts and practices, rather than by introducing it as 
something foreign and antagonistic to these concepts and practices. 
All that is of real value in Korean religion should be preserved 
and utilized, while the superstitious and unscientific elements 
should be recognized as such, and relegated to the realms. of 
mythology and magic, just as we are trying to do with similar 
elements in Western life. As has been indicated above, there are 
connected with ancestor worship inspirational, imaginative, and 
emotional elements which are rich in possibilities for moral and 
religious growth. Christian missions should recognize these 
values, and in school, home, and church should provide means for 
making educational use of them. Higher ideals of human brother- 
hood and of religious development can be taught by making these 
ideals continuous with the best and highest already existing in 
Korean life. Thus the exercises, the ceremonies, the tablets, and 
other implements of ancestor worship can be clothed with deeper 
spiritual meaning, and used on their appropriate dates and anni- 
versaries as a means of moral and spiritual teaching and growth. 


Ill. SumMMaARY 


In this chapter the purpose has been to show that there is a 
changing point of view in mission circles in regard to the educa- 
tional value of Korean cultural elements, but that mission educa- 
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tion is still not fully appreciating the value of the wealth of educa- 
tional material which is to be found in indigenous Korean life. 
After pointing out a number of ways in which this culture is being 
neglected, there was then an attempt to make some suggestions 
looking toward a broader point of view on this whole question, and 
a systematic effort on the part of mission educators for a larger 
inclusion of Korean cultural elements in their educational program. 


CHAPTER Vil 


PROBLEMS IN INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL ADJUST- 
MENT BETWEEN MISSIONARY AND NATIVE EDU- 
CATIONAL WORKERS 


I. ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL 


1. The Assumption that Financial Support Carries with tt Admin- 
istration and Control 


Most of the people who are interested in missions have, until 
within very recent years, taken it for granted that since the finan- 
cial support for mission schools is supplied by churches and 
individuals in America and other foreign countries, these schools 
should be controlled and administered by the mission boards and 
their respective missionaries. Whenever the question of placing 
more Koreans in administrative positions or on boards of control 
is discussed, the usual comment in mission circles is: “When the 
Koreans are able to support the schools financially, then they may 
have these administrative and executive positions, and have more 
control in directing the expenditure of mission funds.” With 
some, such a remark seems to settle the whole problem in a very 
just and incontestable manner. Since the schools could not exist 
without the money from abroad, and since the same agencies which 
send out the missionaries supply this money, it seems natural that 
these same agencies, through their respective missionaries, should 
direct the expenditure of this money. It seems natural, because 
that is the way it has been done for so many years, and very few 
have risen to question the justice, or the educational results of the 
system. The Koreans had evidently come to believe that these 
foreign gifts might be withdrawn if they evidenced too much in- 
terest and concern in the way they were being administered. They, 
therefore, accepted the lesser of the two evils and continued to 
take all the benefits they could get from mission funds (and they 
were many), even though they might not always be administered 
to their liking. 
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2. This Assumption Criticized 


Is it fair, is it just, is it in accord with our highest Christian 
ideals, to give with the idea of helping others, but only to give so 
long as we ourselves may decide just how our gifts are to be used? 
By such giving are we not merely using our money to please and 
satisfy ourselves rather than for the intrinsic satisfaction of those 
who receive it? Is it not a continuation of missions on the basis 
of doing for rather than doing with other people? Of course, if 
we are absolutely sure that we know better what is good for the 
Koreans than they know themselves, then there would be some 
justification for this method of giving. But who is able to claim 
for himself this omniscient wisdom? On what basis could we claim 
this superior wisdom and knowledge? Is it because we are better 
educated? There are more than twice as many Koreans who have 
done or are doing postgraduate study in American, European, 
and Japanese colleges and universities than there are missionaries. 
Is it because we are Christian? There are over three hundred 
thousand Christians in Korea and practically all of those connected 
with mission schools are Christians. Is it because we are West- 
erners or belong to the white race? All modern scientific opinion 
is opposed to any important racial differences in intelligence. Is it 
because we have had more training and experience in administra- 
tion and in expending large sums of money? This might be 
claimed for missionaries who have been on the field for many 
years, but it could hardly be said for young men and women just 
out of college, who are often put in important positions of adminis- 
tration and control soon after they arrive on the field. And, if 
Koreans are lacking in administrative experience, is it not we who 
are largely at fault, who have gone on year after year assuming that 
they did not have this experience, and therefore not giving them 
opportunities to get it? It must be admitted that supplying the 
funds for mission schools does give the power to the missionaries 
to control the administration and policies of these schools. The 
question is—Are we willing to relinquish some of this power and 
permit Koreans to share equally with us in disbursing funds and 
determining policies? After all, the Korean people are the ones for 
whose benefit these mission funds are given, and for whom educa- 
tional policies are formulated. Do we want to use the power that 
we have to coerce the Koreans, or do we want to share with them 
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in using this power for the bringing about of their own greatest 
self-realization? Do we want them to be a means to the attain- 
ment of our ends, or do we want them to be ends in themselves ? 
The democratic answer to these questions means a greater partici- 
pation by Koreans in the management of mission enterprises, the 
determination of policies, and the appropriating and expending 
of mission funds.* 


3. A Changing Attitude in Recent Years 


While recent years have seen a very marked change in mission 
policy, it must be admitted that for the most part missions have 
been slow in appointing or electing Koreans to important adminis- 
trative and executive positions. Probably the most potent cause 
of this condition and policy is the essential foreign nature of 
mission work. At the beginning of mission work in Korea prac- 
tically everything connected with it was foreign and strange to the 
Koreans; the educational work, medical work, and religious work 
were all carried on in a manner totally new and strange to Koreans. 
Naturally, there were no Koreans prepared to take places of 
responsibility in such a system. These positions were all filled by 
missionaries, and in course of time it became an established custom 
for missionaries to hold the places of power and responsibility. 
Since the World War there has been a marked change in attitude 
with regard to the subject under discussion. The renewed en- 
thusiasm for democracy, the opposition to imperialism and auto- 
cracy, the rise of nationalism, and the growth of liberal attitudes in 
religion have all combined to cause missions in Korea and else- 
where to realize the unfairness of the practice which had grown up 
in missions. We, therefore, now have a changed attitude, and of 
late there has been a tendency to place more Koreans in positions 
of trust and authority in mission work. This new attitude has 
not yet become as strong and as prevalent as the success of mis- 

1 Missionaries are rapidly being brought to this point of view. Events in China in 
recent years have had an effect in this direction. What one Korean missionary writes 
with regard to Evangelistic work is even more true of educational work: 

“It is increasingly evident that the administration of mission funds for evangelistic 
work, such as for salaries of Korean church workers, help for Bible classes and Bible 
institutes, and grants for buildings for evangelistic work, should be handled by joint 
committees representing some body in the Korean church on the one side, and some 
body in the mission on the other. Even though not done officially, there should at 
least be some conference over the expenditure of such evangelistic funds.” (‘‘Mission 


Problems to be Solved,” by H. A. Rhodes, in the Korea Mission Field, Aug., 1927, 
p. 160.) 
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sions demands, but it is growing fast, and is one of the most 


hopeful signs of the recognition of the democratic spirit in Chris- 
tian missions.” 


4. A Dogmatic, Static Attitude in Religion Endangers Democracy 
in Administration 


A dogmatic, static attitude in religion is probably one of the 
greatest obstacles to this extension of administration and control 
of mission institutions to the Korean nationals which is here 
advocated. Those whose chief concern in all mission work is to 
keep intact the “Faith once for all delivered to the saints,” are 
naturally very jealous of the administrative power they wield, for 
fear that this power may get into hands which will not sufficiently 
guard the doctrinal purity of the teaching. If religious truth is 
fixed “once and for all,” and if any deviation from that truth is 
likely to cause grave error and confusion, then of course it is very 
important to have in administrative positions, and on boards of 
control, men and women who are firmly grounded in the faith. 
Such men and women are more likely to be found among seasoned 
missionaries who have inherited their faith, and have the traditions 
of generations of the same faith behind them. The fresh point of 
view of the person with a different background and heritage is 
rather to be feared than welcomed. On the other hand, if our 
religion is dynamic and growing, with its greatest truths and 
values yet to be discovered, then the doctrinal beliefs of the candi- 
date for an administrative position are not so important as some 
other qualifications. With this view of religion and life, we 
welcome as leaders and administrators those men and women who 
come in from a new culture and with new and varied views in 
religion. Administrative and executive ability, as well as person- 
ality traits which peculiarly match conditions, are sought, rather 
than religious qualifications which satisfy the requirements of a 
particular sect. Thus the total efficiency of the administration and 


?In a conference held at Princeton, N. J., Sept., 1926, under the auspices of the 
Continuation Committee of the Interdenominational Student Conference, and attended 
by students from China, Japan, India, Korea, the Philippine Islands and the United 
States, these various national groups held separate conferences and brought in reports. 
The report of the conference states that these various groups were unanimous in the 
belief “That Christianity can best be interpreted to a country by its own people and 
that the mission agencies must recognize more and more the necessity for an increasing 
degree of control in the mission work by the nationals—even to the control of funds.” 
(Copied from the official report of the conference.) 
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control of mission schools may be very seriously influenced by this 
fundamental attitude in religion.® 


II. DirFERENCES IN STANDARDS OF LivinG BETWEEN 
MISSIONARIES AND KOREANS 


1. Missionary and Korean Living C onditions Compared 


Most missionaries in all mission lands, including Korea, live 
very much according to the style and manner of the people of their 
own native lands. There are modifications, of course, to suit the 
climate and other local conditions, but in general missionaries take 
with them the customs, style of dress, style of houses and household 
furnishings, of the countries of their origin. Korea being a 
country with a temperate climate similar to that of the United 
States from Georgia to Maine, the American Missionaries for the 
most part live in houses similar to American houses, and the home 
life of the average American missionary is very much like that 
which obtains in the average middle class home in America. There 
is a house with eight or ten rooms, glass windows, and the usual 
furnishings of an American home, such as a piano, phonograph, 
books, tables, chairs, desks, dressers, beds, rugs, curtains; a bath- 
room with modern plumbing; china and silver and glass in the 
dining room; and in the kitchen a cooking range, and the great 
number of pots, pans, mechanical devices, and utensils, which go to 
make up the American kitchen. In contrast to this, the average 
Korean house is small, with four or five very small rooms, and 
small windows covered with translucent paper; the furniture con- 
sists of a few chests in which the family bedding and clothing are 
kept; the kitchen has a dirt floor, a stone furnace with two or 
three large iron pots built into it, and this with a knife, a cutting 
board, a dipper or two, and numerous earthenware jars of various 
sizes, make up the culinary outfit ; the food is served in brass bowls 
and china dishes and put on little, low, wooden tables and carried 
into the living room, or on the porch, to be eaten with a brass 
spoon and chopsticks. On the one hand, we have the intricate 
complexity of implements, machines, and furnishings, which our 

8 One of the complaints which is being made by the young progressive Chinese 
to-day is that when mission boards finally yield to the demand of the Chinese to turn 
mission institutions over to them, they pick out Chinese whom they can control and 


turn these institutions over to them. Thus the transfer is only nominal, as the 
missionaries still control the institutions through the men whom they have picked. 
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very scientific and mechanical life has evolved. On the other 
hand, we have the simplicity of an ancient culture which has not 
kept pace with the progress of Western science. Something might 
be said about the advantages that might be gained from more 
simplicity on the part of the missionary, and from a few more 
conveniences on the part of the Korean, but for the most part, 
each is adjusted to his mode of life and any very radical interfer- 
ence with it would result in a disturbed state of mind, which would 
mean loss of efficiency and lack of adjustment which would prob- 
ably have a harmful effect on bodily and mental health. 


2. Dissatisfaction on the Part of Korean Teachers 


This obvious material contrast in the living arrangements of 
missionaries and Koreans, has, of course, been noticed and re- 
marked upon. The usual missionary home, while simple and 
modest according to Western standards, is considered a mansion 
by the average Korean. The often-quoted remark that the Korean 
country woman makes on seeing the inside of a foreigner’s house 
for the first time is, “This must be like heaven.” It is also very 
evident that in order to keep up an American house and live in 
foreign style, the missionary must have a larger income than is 
necessary for living in the Korean style. This difference in income 
and manner of living has caused some feeling of jealousy on the 
part of Koreans connected with mission institutions, and some 
demands for more equality in salaries. 

The fact that there has not been more criticism and complaint 
on the part of the Koreans is a fine tribute to the quantity and 
quality of social service which missionaries have been rendering, 
as well as to the Korean’s ability to appreciate and give unselfish 
recognition of this service. It is generally true that communities 
are contented and pleased to have certain individuals enjoy special 
privileges in their manner of living, if those individuals are making 
a greater than the average contribution to the general good of the 
community. The democratic society wants its outstanding teachers, 
preachers, doctors, inventors, actors, statesmen, etc., well rewarded 
for their unusual contributions to the common good, which means 
the good of each individual. Therefore, there is not likely to be 
any serious complaint made by fair-minded Koreans of the higher 
salaries or the superior manner of living of missionaries, so long 
as these missionaries make a superior contribution to the welfare 
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of the community. This contribution must be something of real 
human value, such that the Koreans themselves may recognize tt, 
and from which they may derive real satisfactions of a material, 
intellectual, aesthetic, or religious nature.* 


3. The Christian Teaching of S elf-Dental 


One feature of Christian teaching and belief is likely to be a 
source of misunderstanding between missionaries and Koreans in 
their economic relations; that is, the element of sacrificial living 
and self-denial. With all of the necessities of life, many of the 
comforts and conveniences, and some of the luxuries, it does not 
become missionaries to speak of self-sacrifice to the Koreans, many 
of whom know a great deal more about actual physical sacrifice 
than any missionary does. No doubt many missionaries are 
making sacrifices, which to them are real and painful, but to the 
average Korean that same missionary may appear to be living in 
great abundance, surrounded by all of the material aids to a rich 
and full life that heart could desire. And to the person who 
actually needs food, clothing, shelter, and such necessities of 
physical life, these are the real needs of life. It is very easy for 
one who has never had to suffer from physical want to belittle these 
needs of the body, and make the things of the spirit the really 
important things of life. Americans are the last people in the 
world to teach ideals of self-denial and renunciation as essentials 
of the true Christian life. Most Orientals have had much more 
experience in self-sacrifice for the good of others than the average 
missionary. The whole system of Confucian ethics is based on 
this principle. There is a great need for a re-study of the Chris- 
tian teaching and attitude on self-denial and renunciation, and a 
restatement of our ideals along this line more in harmony with the 
actual practices of professing Christians. We really do not believe 
in a religion made up of self-sacrifice and renunciation ; we believe 
sn a rich and full life, abounding in a wide variety of human 


4In the report of the Princeton, N. J., Conference of students from various mission 
lands, which was held Sept. 10-16, 1926, the following statement is made under the 
heading, “The standard of living of the missionary”: 

“In the discussion of this point the group concluded that the difference in the standard 
of living between the missionary and the people whom he serves is of less importance 
than his attitude toward them.”’ 

SThe New York Herald Tribune of Dec. 2, 1927, has the following news item: 
“Living standards in the United States during the last fiscal year remained higher 
than anywhere else in the world, or than at aay other time in world history, Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover declared in his annual report made public to-night.” 
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values. The ideals of renunciation are a hangover from another 
stage of our religious evolution. These ideals are a part of our 
religious heritage, but a part that means very little in real experi- 
ence in the lives of those who profess them. Let us then teach 
the Koreans that we believe that “Every human being has the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and that our aim is to 
help them to a greater realization of this ideal. 


III. Personat AND SoctAL RELATIONSHIPS 


1. Typical Attitudes of Speech and Manner 


Most Westerners in Korea seem to think that it devolves upon 
them, as individuals, to uphold certain traditions of the Occident, 
which are calculated to correct the shortcomings of the East. Thus 
Korea must be hurried up, and shaken out of her slow and easy- 
going ways. The natives must be taught the value of efficiency, 
and every missionary, whether preacher, doctor, or teacher, feels 
called upon to inject some of this American spirit of speed and 
efficiency into those Koreans who are within the sphere of his 
influence. Another Western ideal is directness in speech and 
personal dealing. Where the Korean will use go-betweens and 
indirect methods in most of his human relationships, the Westerner 
will use the most direct method possible.® Native sensibilities are 
often offended in this way and the Westerner gets the name of 
being rude and crude and of not having a decent respect for the 
niceties of speech and manner which mean so much to the Oriental. 
The tone and attitude of authority and superiority is too often 
noticeable on the part of the missionary in his dealing with the 
Korean. He speaks as though he intended his word to be taken 
as authoritative and to settle the matter in question. A one-sided 
situation prevails, without the mutual give and take which is neces- 
sary for democratic relationships between people. The Koreans 
on their side are usually very tactful in their dealing with mission- 
aries ; they make good use of flattery and praise, and try in every 
way not to offend. Humble and deferring to the opinions of the 
missionary, whether he be an old man who has had years of 


® “Ask a New Englander what he means by Christian qualities and he will name 
the Spartan traits of truth, discipline, courage, endurance. The Chinese religious soul 
will be responsive, on the contrary, to those elements in the sermon on the Mount 
which the New Englander has scarcely thought of—poverty in spirit, meekness, 
humility.” (‘‘Christianity vs. Missions,”—article in The Forum for Oct., 1927, by 
Edward H. Hume, p. 589.) 
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experience in Korea, or a young man just arrived on the field, the 
Korean seldom makes use of word, tone, or gesture that could 
possibly give offence. These two attitudes which supplement each 
other so well may make for a kind of peace and harmony on the 
surface of things, but they do not show that mutual respect which 
is necessary for the most satisfying relations between human 
beings. 


2. Explanations of the Korean Attitude 


There are a number of conditions which make it easy for such 
attitudes as those described above to arise and continue to be main- 
tained, In the first place the missionary has come from a far- 
away strange country for the purpose of teaching new ideas on 
religion. ‘He must be very wise or he never would have presumed 
to come to a strange country and teach the people. He claims to 
have exclusive and final knowledge about some very important 
matters of life, and death, the hereafter, and God; thus he knows 
more than any of us know about these matters.” In some such 
manner as this the mind of the Korean, either consciously or un- 
consciously, must consider the missionary and come to the attitude 
of respect and deference which he has for him. Another fact 
which must have an influence on these attitudes of missionaries and 
Koreans is that missions have for the most part gathered their 
converts from the ranks of the lowly, the poor, and the unedu- 
cated. While there are notable exceptions to the rule, in the main 
it holds true. The missionaries, therefore, have mainly had their 
dealings with this class of people, and not with the aristocrats, the 
wealthy, and the scholarly. It is quite natural, therefore, that the 
attitude of master and disciple should have arisen between the 
average missionary and the people with whom he associated. An- 
other fact which should be taken into account in this connection is 
the traditional attitude of the white man of the West toward the 
Oriental. Western diplomatic officials, soldiers, sailors, business 
men, tourists, in fact, all classes of Westerners, not excepting 
“beach-combers,” * have for generations manifested an attitude of 
contempt for Orientals of all classes. Thus, we see the common, 
ignorant, Western sailor in the ports of Shanghai or Hongkong 
rudely pushing aside a Chinese gentleman and scholar in the 


17 “Beach-comber,” a “down and out” white man in the Orient, who lives by begging 
and borrowing from members of the white community. 
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same way that he would treat a coolie; they are all “chinks” to 
him and equally to be despised. Our Western literature, poetry, 
and song have partaken of this general attitude of contempt for the 
Oriental. While missionaries in general have been, and are, far 
less guilty in this respect than any other class of Westerners, yet 
it would hardly be natural if they did not to some extent partake 
of the attitudes of their social group. In the case of the missionary, 
his attitude has been colored with pity and compassion, yet the 
feeling of superiority has usually been present as a part of his 
total mind set toward the people with whom he worked.* (Titicsa 
sad comment on Western ideals that the Oriental people who have 
more than any other won the respect and recognition of Europe 
and America are those who have demonstrated their military power 
by defeating a Western nation in war. Japan had culture and 
civilization, and her people possessed many admirable qualities 
before the Russo-Japanese War, but it was only after her victory 
over Russia that Japan and the Japanese were recognized and re- 
spected in the family of nations. Must China, India, Korea and the 
Philippines also show their ability to fight before we are willing to 
admit that they are worthy of our full respect as human beings ?) 
Missionaries, as Westerners, share in that feeling of pride in their 
racial and national accomplishments which seems to be natural and 
common to most men. They also have, to a certain extent, par- 
taken of this general lack of appreciation for things Oriental. 
There is no doubt that, at times, missionaries have been influ- 
enced in their personal and social relationships with Koreans by 
this unfortunate attitude of mind. 


3. “The White Man’s Burden” 


Along with this attitude of superiority on the part of the mis- 
sionary, and probably back of it and in a measure accounting for 
it, has been the idea of sacrificial service for the Koreans. The 
idea has been that we must give, must sacrifice, must work for 
the Koreans; we, the strong, must care for and protect the weak 
Koreans; we, the wise and educated, must teach the simple and 


® Christian hymns reflect this attitude of superiority which has characterized the 
Christian world in its dealir:gs with the non-Christian world. The following is one 
of the most flagrant examples: 
“Shall we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on, high, 
Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of light deny?” 
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ignorant Koreans; we, the rich, must provide for the poverty- 
stricken Koreans; we, the good and pure, must guide and help the 
Koreans who are wicked and immoral; we, the Christians, must 
point the way of truth to the heathen Koreans. And so in all of 
our relations this attitude of doing for, of leading, teaching, 
guiding, supporting, has always been uppermost. Straightforward 
codperation, as man with man, is just at this late date beginning to 
have a place in our thoughts. It seems that it should have occurred 
to missionaries long ago that the self-respecting, upstanding man 
of integrity does not want to have other men doing things for him. 
Such a man wants only an opportunity to do for himself, and to do 
with others. Had we come to Korea in the beginning, saying: “In 
our Western experience we have learned something about life and 
its meaning, and some satisfactory ways of meeting life’s prob- 
lems; you too have learned many things in the same way; let us 
work together, helping each other where we can, and perhaps life 
will be richer for both of us”; then we would have started out in a 
much more companionable and mutually respectful and satisfying 
manner. Instead of this we came saying in effect: “We are the 
bearers of God’s revealed will to mankind. We are going to tell 
you of God’s plan, which if you accept you will be saved, if you 
reject you will be damned. Also by reason of this special revela- 
tion from God we have developed a great culture and civilization 
and we have come out here, in the kindness of our hearts, to give 
you poor benighted heathen all the benefits of our great civiliza- 
tion.” While not expressed in just these words (we were hardly 
so naive as that), the logical implication of our general position was 
just about as is here stated. Fortunately, missionaries are just 
plain human beings, and their actions are in some respects better 
than their professions. They had no more than landed on the field 
before they realized that they had much to learn and they accord- 
ingly began at once to reconstruct some of their opinions and 
presuppositions. This process of reconstruction of attitude has 
continued down to the present day. We are now, more than we 
have ever been before, ready and willing to codperate on a basis of 
equality with our Korean brothers. If we approach all our 
problems in mission education on this basis of straightforward, 
mutual cooperation, we will be more likely to reach solutions 
which, in the long run, will be intrinsically satisfying to all 
concerned. 
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IV. Succestions ror More SarisFAcTORY WorKING 
RELATIONSHIPS 


From the foregoing discussion of the various problems—admin- 
istrative, economic, and social—which arise between missionaries 
and Koreans, there are a few implications which, if allowed to have 
their full force with us, ought to assist us toward more harmonious 
and real cooperation. 


1. Administration and Control 


For purposes of administration, control, and determination of 
educational policies, we should, as far as possible, leave out of 
consideration the matter of the place of origin of the funds used 
for educational purposes. Missionaries and Koreans should sit 
down together, and determine how mission funds can be used to 
the best educational advantage. Koreans should feel that from 
every standpoint they have just as much right to express an opinion 
or make a decision on the use of mission funds as any missionary. 
They should know that they are not compelled to accept this 
money, and that if they do accept it, they do it with the full under- 
standing that it is to be used in the way that they themselves 
desire for the highest good of the Korean people. They should 
also consider that they know their own people and their own con- 
ditions better than foreigners do, and that their own people will 
be the recipients, for good or ill, of whatever educational outcomes 
may result from expenditures of mission funds, and that, there- 
fore, they, because they are Koreans, have a greater responsibility 
than the missionaries have in determining how these funds shall 
be expended. 

It might be asked: “If a foreign mission organization wants to 
open up a school in Korea, using its own funds, formulating its 
own aims, following its own methods, and admitting only those 
students who are in harmony with the aims and methods of the 
school, would this not be a worthy and democratic enterprise ?” 
The writer believes that such a school, even with the most 
benevolent intentions on the part of the founders, would not and 
could not be a democratic enterprise within the meaning of demo- 
cratic education as it is used in this study. To the degree that 
any school is conducted on this basis, to that degree it violates the 
fundamental principle that the educational aim must grow out of 
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the actual educational situation, which includes all of the person- 
ality and environmental factors of the community in which the 
school is located. The funds which are appropriated for a school 
are merely the instrument by which aims, methods, and programs 
are carried out. There must be equality of participation on the 
part of all concerned both in formulating policies and in expendi- 
ture of funds, since the two cannot be separated. The fact that 
only those Koreans who are thoroughly in harmony with the aims 
and ideals of the mission school are wanted as patrons and students 
does not make the school a democratic enterprise. If there are 
Koreans who are “thoroughly in harmony with the aims and 
ideals,” what excuse could there be for not giving them the fullest 
and freest participation in the formulation of policies, and the 
appropriation of funds? It seems to the writer that a mission 
school maintaining such a position as has been outlined would have 
the practical effect of attracting, for the most part, only two classes 
of Koreans. First, there would be that class which knows little 
about education, which has no definite aims of its own, but which 
has unbounded faith in the missionaries and is willing to follow 
them blindly wherever they lead. Then there would be another 
class which recognizes the practical value of the education offered 
by the mission school and is willing to pretend to be in full harmony 
with the aims of the school in order to avail itself of these prac- 
tical values. That the Koreans in mission schools are not limited 
to these two classes is largely due to the fact that none of these 
schools to-day maintain the extreme position which has been out- 
lined. There is a growing demand for fuller Korean participation 
in all phases of mission education, on the part of both the Koreans 
and the missionaries, and this demand is working out into various 
plans of codperation. Even so, it is realized that the desired point 
of Korean participation has not yet been attained. A missionary 
writes in a recent article: 


Joint boards should be created for all the schools supported in whole or 
in part by the missions. It can be pointed out that where joint boards are 
being tried they have not been very successful. But even so there is no 
other way. For the Koreans and the missionaries to say to each other, “You 
run your schools and we will run ours” will never get us anywhere. Some 
method must be found whereby mission institutions will gradually pass 
over into Korean hands.” 


® Rhodes, H. A., D.D., “Mission Problems to be Solved,” in the Korea Mission Field, 
Aug., 1927, p. 160. 
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It might be suggested that the real basis of the trouble lies in 
the attitudes and policies back of the use of the words “your” 
and “ours” in the above quotation. For missionaries to refer to 
schools in a Korean community ostensibly for the purpose of meet- 
ing the educational needs of the Korean people as “our schools,” 
in this sense of exclusive possession and with the idea that since 
they are ours “we will run them,’’ indicates a lamentable lack of 
the democratic attitude which promotes real education. 

In appointing and electing persons for administrative positions 
and the personnel of boards and committees, the prime considera- 
tion should be fitness for the place. And fitness should mean a 
thorough knowledge of the conditions related to the position, to- 
gether with the personality and character traits desirable, and the 
necessary educational qualifications. With fitness defined in this 
way, there should be a gradual and continuous increase of Koreans 
in positions of supervision and control and a corresponding de- 
crease of missionaries. The most satisfactory arrangement will 
probably be reached when practically all administration and control 
of schools will be in the hands of Koreans, and when the mis- 
sionary will make his contribution to education in the place where 
the Koreans decide he can be most useful to them. The missionary 
who goes out to Korea with the purpose of serving the people in 
the greatest degree possible for him, should welcome this day, 
when he will be in the position that he holds by the appointment 
and approval of the Koreans themselves. The reason that control 
and administration should largely be in the hands of the Koreans 
is because the purpose of education is to serve the community, and 
it is safe to assume that, on the whole, Koreans will be better 
acquainted with the needs of a Korean community than foreign 
missionaries. 


2. Differences in Economic Status 


In considering the differing economic needs and status of mis- 
sionaries and Korean educational workers, we must always keep 
in mind the economic conditions of the groups to which each 
belongs. We cannot separate ourselves from our ethnic and social 
groups to which we are bound by innumerable bonds of physical 
characteristics, habits, attitudes, tastes, and desires. The mis- 
sionary is connected with a community in America and he is 
serving this American community as well as the Korean community 


i) 
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by the work he is doing, since the American community recognizes 
the need of the work and has sent him out to do it. He therefore 
draws his support from this American community, and the mem- 
bers of this community want him to live a full and satisfying life 
according to their own standards of living. In living this life in 
Korea he takes nothing from the Korean community, rather he 
contributes to it, since he must buy the necessities of his living 
there with money from America. The Korean educational worker, 
on the other hand, belongs to the Korean community ; he is prim- 
arily serving this community, and it is from it that his support 
must ultimately be drawn. This community wants him to live a 
satisfying life according to its own standards of satisfactory living, 
and its economic condition. In both cases we see that it is the 
social group of which we are an integral part which determines 
the mode of living, and, therefore, the material needs of each 
of us. An equally satisfying life adjustment is desired for both 
missionary and Korean, but it must be recognized that this life 
adjustment is different for each, by reason of the differing condi- 
tions of the groups of which each is a part. With this clear under- 
standing we should frankly recognize the necessity for a difference 
in salaries. 

In all dealings with the question of remuneration for work done 
either by missionaries or by Koreans, the sacrificial element should 
be left entirely for individual and personal consideration. No per- 
son or organized group of persons has the right to tell another 
person that he should sacrifice some of his life needs for the good 
of the group or the good of the cause, unless every member of the 
community is making a proportionate sacrifice. Every group 
should try to see that each individual who is working in the group 
gets a sufficiency of goods for his life needs. In so far as one 
individual or group has the power to decide what others shall 
receive, the basis of decision should always be the actual life needs 
of the individual, and the resources of the community. If an in- 
dividual in the pursuit of his work wishes to sacrifice in one part 
of his life in order that he may have more to devote to another 
part, that is his own individual affair, and, supposedly contributes 
to a more satisfactory life, all things considered, for him. If, 
however, this individual is coerced by others into making this 
sacrifice, he feels that he has been robbed and that life is lacking 
in completeness and satisfaction. It is usually the case that the 
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person who is coerced into such “sacrificial” living makes a virtue 
of necessity, and psychologically compensates by claiming credit 
for living a life of self-denial for the good of others. Of course, 
the “self-sacrifice” is only apparent, and his personality is dis- 
integrated by the desire for that portion of life which has been 
denied him. In all deliberations regarding rewards for services, 
therefore, let us keep in mind a full and rich life, abounding in 
human satisfactions for all, as our ideal, and leave such ideas as 
“spiritual rewards” and “sacrifice for others” for individual and 
personal consideration. 


3. Social Relationships 
een _ 


We should strive for more natural, spontaneous, social relations 
between missionaries and Koreans. Too much of our social life 
has been prompted by desires and purposes other than natural 
human friendship. Too often the missionary has been entertained 
or socially honored for the purpose of getting him interested in 
some community enterprise, such as a school or a church, in the 
hope that through him mission funds might be secured for this 
project. On the other hand, missionaries, as individuals and 
groups, have entertained or honored Koreans in order to get them 
interested in Christianity, with the hope of their becoming con- 
verts. Some look upon every contact with a non-Christian as lost, 
if something is not done or said with the direct purpose of in- 
fluencing that person toward Christianity. There is also the 
tendency on the part of both missionaries and Christian Koreans 
to plan social activities for each other merely from a sense of 
duty. Such planned activities are too often perfunctory and lack- 
ing in real human pleasure. What we want is more getting 
together from impulse and real instinctive human liking. We 
should cultivate each other’s acquaintance and society for the per- 
sonality and charm of each individual, and on the basis of 
similarity of interests in art, music, literature, sports, science, and 
philosophy, as well as religion. Missionaries should seek their 
friends among Koreans and Koreans among missionaries in the 
same way that they make friends within their own groups, that is, 
on the basis of personal and mutual satisfactions. Let us have 
more social intercourse between missionaries and Koreans on this 
basis of mutual respect and appreciation, without the elements of 
uplifting, influencing, or Christianizing entering in, and thus lay 
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the foundations for real and lasting friendships between the mem- 
bers of these two groups. 

One is almost forced to the conclusion, at times, that we mis- 
sionaries are afraid to approach the Koreans in the attitude of 
learners. Is there not a subconscious feeling within us that if we 
admit there is anything in the world that is worth while that we 
do not already know about, this admission, to a certain extent, 
weakens our claims for the universality and finality of Chris- 
tianity? The essential value of missions is to be found in this 
exchange of culture, and the modifying of our ideas by the 
experience of others. Our intercourse with Koreans should not 
be confined to those Koreans who have been indoctrinated with 
our beliefs and who give us back some original comments on our 
own beliefs. We should also seek association with those who 
have not been influenced by our own point of view, and who 
will bring us, fresh from their own indigenous culture, their 
ideas of human value. If we will approach men well versed in 
Korean culture, in the spirit of earnest and sincere learners, there 
is much that we may learn from them. Incidentally, if we have 
something to teach, we are much more likely to get a sympathetic 
hearing from men of integrity and self-respect if we approach 
them in the attitude of fellow human beings, sincerely desiring to 
learn something about life, than by approaching them as superiors 
in wisdom and knowledge anxious to impart the truth to them. 
The most that can be suggested toward promoting more satisfac- 
tory and democratic social relations between missionaries and 
Koreans is just this, that we enter into all of our relations with 
them in the spirit of fellow workers and fellow students, with 
common aims and common problems. 


V. SUMMARY 


The special circumstances under which mission education is 
carried on give rise to conditions which sometimes prevent the 
most satisfactory human relationships between missionaries and 
the Korean people with whom they work. Prominent among the 
causes of these disturbed and unsatisfactory relationships are: 
non-democratic features in the administration and control of mis- 
sion institutions; differences in economic status between mission 
and native Korean workers; and certain differences in character- 
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istic attitudes and manners between these Oriental and Occidental 
educators. An attempt has been made in this chapter to explain 
these various points of friction, and to point the way to more 
satisfactory working relationships between these two groups. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE GROWING CONFLICT BETWEEN INTELLECTUAL 
LIBERALISM AND RELIGIOUS AUTHORITARIANISM 
IN KOREA 


I, INTRODUCTION 


In recent years the greatest source of friction and problems in 
the work of mission education has probably been the new attitude 
of critical inquiry into, and active opposition to, an authoritarian 
position in religion, which has been growing among the Korean 
people, especially among the young intellectual class. This atti- 
tude is not limited to Korea, of course, but has been even more 
noticeable in other countries in the Orient; and, while in the 
West such a disposition has long been a part of a normal, healthy 
condition, even here there has been an increase in radical ten- 
dencies in recent years. There are a number of factors which 
have caused the situation in Korea to develop more suddenly, 
and which have given it some rather distinctive features. In 
Europe and America there has been a gradual development in 
science and liberal philosophy through many years, with social, 
political, and religious adjustments being made here and there, a 
little at a time, though usually with occasional sharp conflicts on 
particular issues. In many cases certain scientific conceptions 
have influenced our way of living and thinking to such an extent 
that old assumptions have passed out without much conscious 
attention to them on the part of the general population. The uni- 
versities and colleges, with their scientists, philosophers, and re- 
search scholars have led the way, other institutions have slowly 
followed, and thus there has been a gradual change in the whole 
social order. At times this process of change has been rapid and 
has caused conflict. Such has been the case in the years since the 
World War, when the whole process of change has been speeded 
up to an almost unprecedented degree. 

In Korea we have had an almost static society for centuries, 
with personal, social, family, and political relationships estab- 
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lished and accepted with unquestioned obedience. There was prac- 
tically no scientific knowledge, and there was established a gen- 
eral belief in God, spirits, and a world of supernatural beings, 
who had to be placated or circumvented in order that human 
beings might live in peace and safety. To these people the super- 
natural and the miraculous presented no difficulty; they were 
simply ways of explaining and understanding phenomena which 
otherwise were inexplicable. Among these unscientific, super- 
stitious, and naturally religious people, the Protestant missionaries 
came about forty years ago and found a field of almost unprece- 
dented receptivity to the propagation of the Christian religion. It 
has been said many times that the growth of Christianity in Korea 
is without a parallel in the annals of modern missions. To a 
naturally literary people such as the Koreans are, the Bible offered 
a wealth of material for study and was an unending source of 
inspiration for religious and moral development. With prac- 
tically nothing in the way of organized religious institutions in 
the country, the church with its community organization, its oppor- 
tunities for meetings, and its services, made a direct appeal to 
the tendency to get together, organize, and do something which 
seems to be universal. Finally, and probably more potent than 
all, was the earnestness and devotion of the missionaries them- 
selves, who came to live in the country, learned the language, and 
were so eager and anxious to have an opportunity to present their 
message to the Koreans, and to help them in any way that they 
were able. The fact that the devotion, zeal, and love of these 
early missionaries met the response that it did, is a high tribute 
to the essentially kind and noble disposition of the Korean char- 
acter. Thus Christianity, aided by these favorable factors, has 
become numerically the strongest organized religious sect in Korea. 

What should be especially noticed in this phenomenal growth of 
Christianity in Korea is that it did not destroy their fundamental 
assumptions as to the reality of a spiritual and supernatural uni- 
verse. The Koreans believed in God and some of their philoso- 
phers had come to a very high conception of deity." Christianity 


1Dr. James S. Gale, D.D., gives the following quotations from Korean literature, 
with their respective dates, to show that the Koreans have long had a very high 
conception of Deity. 
982 A.D. “God accepts a soul that is offered to him in sincerity.” 
1146 A.D. “God sends trouble to warn people of his will.” 
1200 A.D. “God gives life, God takes life away.” 
1352 A.D. “God is served by reverence and unselfishness.” 
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came in to clarify and elevate and to give greater moral content to 
this conception. They believed in spiritual forces for good and 
evil which had intents and purposes toward man and which man 
could influence. Christianity gave more rational ideas about the 
activities of these forces, and some scientific explanations for 
phenomena which had formerly been considered the result of 
special activity of spiritual forces. However, Christianity did 
not remove the belief in these forces, and in fact left the way 
perfectly clear for special interventions of spiritual forces in 
those realms where scientific explanations were admitted. The 
weather, sickness and health, births and deaths, crops and harvests, 
and even human attitudes and dispositions, were all admittedly 
subject to very definite scientific laws of cause and effect, yet in 
any of these cases a special intervention of Deity might be brought 
about which would set aside, or bring to naught, these laws of 
cause and effect. Thus, while Christianity brought about many 
changes in Korean life, and while it refined and gave moral content 
to many of their primitive beliefs and basic assumptions, it did 
not really conflict with many of these basic assumptions. By 
giving them deeper moral and spiritual values, it many times 
strengthened the Korean’s belief in the possibility of influencing 
these supernatural powers for man’s benefit. A typical example 
of how this belief in influencing the supernatural was transferred 
to Christianity is offered in the following incident related by a 
missionary in the 1924 Report of the Korean Agency of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. “When I showed the Gospels in the 
house of Pak Hyo Tyung, he bought a copy of a Gospel, wrapped 
it in a clean paper and hung it up in his house in the place where 
the household spirits are kept and said, ‘Because of this Book, I 
trust that we will not suffer from another flood.’ ” 

Many such incidents could be related to show that with many 
Koreans the acceptance of Christianity was the changing of an 
old conception of God for a new conception, and of old spiritual 
forces for new ones, and both the new God and the new spiritual 
forces were considered more powerful, more moral, and better 


{ 1375 A.D. “God is not far off but near at hand.” 

' 1389 A.D. “God rewards those who truly merit favor.” 

1600 A.D. “God helps the righteous man through every sort of difficulty.” 

1649 A.D. “God is good and loves all men.’ 

1700 A.D. “God is not the blue heavens, but the spirit that dwells in the heart.” 
(“Korean Literature,” by James S. Gale, D.D., in The Christian Movement in Japan, 
Korea, and Formosa, 1923, p. 466.) 
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disposed toward human beings, and, on the whole, more in keep- 
ing with life as we know and live it. The point to be noted here 
is that in all of this transition from old superstitions and religious 
beliefs to Christianity, there was never a suggestion of the thor- 
oughgoing rationalistic explanation of the Universe or of radical 
social theories, which have been so much in evidence in recent 
years. 

The miraculous element in the Bible, Old and New Testaments, 
offered no obstacle to the minds of the great mass of the Korean 
people. Their own history and traditions being full of the miracu- 
lous, they naturally expected such things in the histories of other 
people. In fact, these Biblical miracles in many cases had the 
effect that they were originally intended to have, and were evi- 
dence to the Koreans of the supernatural power and _ special 
authority of the Christian religion. Until recent years, there was 
practically no opposition to Christianity based on disbelief in the 
miraculous and supernatural element in it. When these elements 
have been attacked by the young intellectuals of the present day, 
the answers given by Korean preachers show very clearly the 
uncritical attitude of mind with which Korean Christians formerly 
accepted these teachings. The author heard a prominent Korean 
preacher of one of the Protestant bodies deliver a sermon in sup- 
port of the truth of the Virgin birth of Jesus. He said that he 
had heard that this doctrine was being attacked (much to his sur- 
prise), and that he wanted to give his opinion on this important 
subject. He then proceeded to show that they had in their own 
history cases where great men had been born in this supernatural 
way, and told in detail the story of one of the great Emperors of 
China who was born of a virgin. His conclusion was, “If we 
have these cases in our own history, which we certainly cannot 
doubt, why should we have any difficulty in believing that Jesus 
Christ was born of a virgin?” 

This incident will serve to give the reader an idea of the un- 
critical and unquestioning attitude of the Korean Christians toward 
the Bible and the supernatural element in the Christian religion. 
While they believed in miracles outside of the Bible in their own 
history, they accepted the Bible as authoritative in the field of 
religion and morals, when they accepted Christianity and became 
members of the church. 

That this attitude, both toward the miraculous in general and 
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toward the unique authority of the Bible, is rapidly changing and 
giving way before a more scientific and critical attitude, is be- 
coming very evident from published articles and official reports 
which have been coming from Korean mission circles in recent 
years. A few quotations will show what is taking place, and also 
indicate the attitudes of some of the missionaries toward the 
change : 


It has long been foreseen that new apologetic necessities were coming upon 
the church in Chosen. They are coming now in an increasing flood, both by 
way of Japan and China and directly from the West and from Russia. 
The textbooks for all schools, public and private, are standardized and 
their world view is sometimes anti-Christian. There is widespread com- 
munistic and Bolshevist agitation, especially among the increasing debtor 
class. There are young men’s socialist and atheist societies, sometimes led by 
youths who have dropped out of the churches. The viewpoints and atti- 
tudes which Christianity has to meet in the West, she has now to begin 
to meet in Chosen. The nationalist frame of mind both in its good forms 
and in evil is coming in. A nationalist sensitiveness has appeared in some 
of the church councils, though not in all, but any unwisdom on the part of 
missionaries might easily provoke it. The gates are open and the thoughts 
that are common to mankind are pouring in. And we will see good in it. 
The Korean church must open its mind to take in all that is true and what 
is false, in battling for the truth against error.’ 

The spirit of the times causes continual changes in the manner in which 
people receive the preaching of the Gospel in Korea. A few years ago no 
one raised a voice against Christianity. When exhorted to become Chris- 
tians the reply would usually be, “I know it is good to become a Christian 
and I will join you some day.” Now there are organizations that definitely 
oppose the spread of Christianity, and individuals when approached on the 
question of becoming Christians repel our workers. Much is printed in the 
native papers against the Christian Church. Sometimes a youth will rise 
during a preaching service and, interrupting the sermon, launch out in a 
tirade against the “Faith.” Much of the opposition is an outgrowth of the 
communistic spirit which is growing among the people. 

It has been realized more than ever how full the new Korea is of ques- 
tions and criticisms. The magazines young Koreans are reading are full 
of “advanced” ideas. Communistic doctrines have their influence. Various 
religions and sects press their rival claims. The deity of Christ, the 
necessity of atonement, the authenticity of the Bible, the very existence of 
God (which last belief was held without debate by old Korea), all, these 
are called in question. And in things social and moral, the demand for 
freedom is leading sometimes to denial of the sacredness of marriage, some- 
times to an extreme individualism and impatience of all restraints. 


2 “Report on Chosen Mission,” in the Annual Report of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 1927, pp. 95-96. 

“Report on the Korea Conference,” in the Annual Report of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1926, p. 115. 
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Though multitudes of young men and women are quite unshaken in their 
Christian faith by all these influences, yet the fact that many are saying 
these things could not fail to weaken the confidence of some, and make it 
somewhat more difficult to win outsiders for Christ. 

The Korean Church’s faith has been characteristically simple, content 
with the most literal interpretation of Scripture, little concerned with criti- 
cism or a reasoned apologetic. Therefore the Korean Christian often has 
no ready answer to give the modern objector, and, unless he be a man with 
a deep experience of his own, he finds his own confidence weakened. In 
view of the intellectual and social unrest spoken of above, one cannot but 
feel that one of Korea’s first needs to-day is that of a very frank and sane 
apologetic.* 

We are confronted to-day in Korea with many problems influenced by 
thoughts brought over from Russia. These ideas, most of them, we believe 
to be erroneous, and yet they find a ready reception among many who feel 
the pressure of economic conditions. As Christians, we are not concerned 
with the political aspects of the situation, but we are deeply concerned with 
the phases of the question which threaten the very existence of all religion 
and which would mean, if carried into effect, injustice and oppression to 
thousands for the benefit of a few.° 

The Church of Christ in Korea is confronting a crisis hour. The general 
attitude of the people toward Christianity is quite different from what it was 
in former days. It is now critical rather than admiring® 

The young people of to-day, need and demand a supply of interesting and 
wholesome books and magazines. If these are not furnished they are almost 
sure to succumb to the temptation to read the enticing and interesting 
atheistic and Bolshevist and agnostic literature that is being imported more 
and more into Korea.” 

Socialism of an atheistic type is being propagated among the students and 
among the laborers. It comes from Japan and more recently from Bolshevik 
Russia. A small but influential group of students who have studied abroad 
are returning to claim leadership and they bring a variety of religious ideas, 
some of which are at variance with the heretofore unquestioned but often 
imperfectly comprehended teachings of the church. 


These quotations taken from recent mission publications are 
typical of many more which could be given to show this new 
tendency in Korean thought. There is hardly a report of a mis- 
sion board, mission institution, organization, committee, or indi- 
vidual missionary, which has come from Korea in the last few 


*“Report of the Australian Presbyterian Mission,” in The Christian Movement in 
Japan, Korea, and Formosa, 1925, pp. 485-486. 

* From an article on “Christian Sociology in the Light of Conditions in Korea,’ by 
W. M. Clark, D.D., in the Korea Mission Field, July, 1927. 

* From an article by J. S. Ryang in the Korea Mission Field, July, 1927, p. 152. 

™From the “Report of the Committee on Christian Literature,” in the Minutes of 
the Federal Council of Protestant Evangelical Missions in Korea, 1924, p. 31. 

§ From an article by Blanche I. Stevens, Principal of a girl’s school in Korea, in 
Women and Missions, Feb., 1927, p. 418. 
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years, which does not make some reference to this condition that 
is facing the Christian Church and missions. There is certainly 
no doubt that mission forces are aroused over the situation. 
In the minds of many missionaries and mission board officials this 
movement for free thinking, radicalism, rationalism, and ques- 
tioning of heretofore accepted authorities, constitutes the source 
of the most serious problems confronting mission work in Korea 
to-day. Since this movement is largely confined to the young 
people of school age, and to the intellectual classes who are for 
the most part engaged in some form of educational work, it is 
hardly necessary to say that this whole question is one with which 
mission education is vitally concerned. 


II. CAUSES OF THE PRESENT RADICAL TENDENCIES IN 
KorEAN THOUGHT 


The situation in Korea which has been indicated and partially 
described in the preceding pages may be attributed to a number 
of causes. As has been suggested, these causes began to act on 
Korea only within the past few years and there has been a sudden 
entrance into Korean life of ideas and systems of thought which 
have been a gradual growth through many years in other coun- 
tries. Among the channels through which these new thought 
currents entered Korea, the following five might be considered the 
most important. 


1, Japanese Education 

The contacts between Koreans and Japanese, both in number 
and variety, have greatly increased in recent years. Japan has 
long been in contact with the Western world, and rationalism, 
scientific thinking, and liberal philosophy are well established 
there. Many Western books have been translated in Japanese, 
and, by reason of the educational and commercial activity of the 
Japanese in Korea, these books are becoming known to the 
Koreans; the ability to read them is rapidly increasing as Koreans 
acquire the Japanese language, and through book shops and 
libraries these books are more easily obtained by the Koreans. 
Thus Japan, which is one of the most progressive of modern 
nations, is having an important influence on the thought life of 
Korea. 
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2. Contact with Soviet Russia 


Russia is also having an influence on Korea. Thousands of 
Koreans have emigrated to Manchuria and Siberia, and there 
have come into contact with the new thought currents which are 
so active in Soviet Russia. These Koreans, by letters and by 
visits back to Korea, have brought these new ideas into Korea. 
Korean journalists have made trips to Moscow and have then 
given their impressions on communism and other Bolshevistic 
principles by means of the press and the public platform. In many 
ways Russia is making her contribution to the growth of radical 
thought in Korea. 


3. Recent Revolution in China 


The revolution in China which is involving the political, indus- 
trial, intellectual, social, and religious phases of life, has had, and 
is still having, a great influence on Korea. Korea has looked 
upon China for centuries as the mother of culture and the source 
of wisdom, and changes taking place there cannot fail to have 
their effect on Korea. Educated Koreans can read Chinese, so 
any printed material which finds its way from China to Korea 
will be read and understood. Many young Koreans have gone 
to Peking and Shanghai and other Chinese cities to study, and 
have returned bringing reports of new attitudes toward the estab- 
lished social order which, in Korea as in China, was founded on 
the teaching of Confucius. They have also brought new ideas 
of nationalism, and the anti-Western, anti-Christian, anti-mission, 
and anti-religious attitudes which have been so prominent in China. 
While there is a very careful government censorship in Korea 
on things political, there is considerable freedom in other fields, 
so papers and magazines may discuss or attack missions, Chris- 
tianity, or religion in general, without interference. 


4. Returned Students from Foreign Countries 


The influence of Korean students returning from America and 
Europe is, within the last few years, beginning to be felt with 
much more force than formerly. A few Koreans have been com- 
ing to America to study for many years, but formerly they were 
“hand picked” by missionaries because of their “soundness,” and 
because of their promise as valuable Christian leaders. They were 
for the most part brought to this country and given careful per- 
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sonal attention in institutions which were selected for them by 
those who were in thorough sympathy with mission religious 
attitudes. These students returned and took up work in mission 
institutions, with the aims and methods of which they were, for 
the most part, in thorough accord. In recent years, in ever- 
increasing numbers, Koreans have been going abroad to study on 
their own responsibility. Many of them are from non-Christian 
families, or in some cases are sent by nationalistic organizations ; 
they are not dependent upon mission help, and they select their 
own colleges and universities. They usually go to the large uni- 
versities of America or Europe where they come into contact with 
the most liberal thought of those countries. These students are 
now returning to Korea carrying with them the scientific and 
rationalistic conceptions of reality, which they have acquired 
abroad. Even students who were sent abroad by mission organ- 
izations and have retained their allegiance to Christianity have 
returned to Korea with what are termed by some missionaries 
“ultra modernistic” views. These last, since they are within the 
Christian organization, probably cause more friction than the out- 
siders who are opposed to any authoritarian position in religion, 
and are therefore openly antagonistic to much of the work of 
missions. og Bld 





5. Mission Education 


Finally, mission education itself has been one of the important 
factors in bringing about this condition which, in many respects, 
seems to be antagonistic to missions. The mission schools, for 
the most part, follow the government curriculum and hence are 
bringing the same elements into Korean life that the Japanese 
schools bring in. The various natural sciences and the Japanese 
and English languages are taught in mission schools, and these 
are instruments which are made use of in the development of 
liberal thought and the criticism of the authoritarian position in 
religion and morals. Many of the young Koreans who have 
studied abroad and in the Japanese colleges and universities, and 
who have been referred to as “ultra modern” in their religious 
point of view, find positions in mission schools of secondary and 
higher grade. The influence of these young Koreans among the 
students of these schools is very great, and is likely to become 
much greater as their numbers increase. Having no language 
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difficulties, such as the missionary has to contend with, they have 
no trouble in getting their message across to their younger brothers 
and sisters. Also, it should not be forgotten that there are all 
shades and degrees of opinion on religious and moral questions 
among the missionaries themselves. There are both Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists; thus, both the liberal and conserva- 
tive viewpoints are being propagated among the Koreans by the 
missionaries. Some of the teaching, therefore, which some mis- 
sionaries consider antagonistic to their aims and work has its 
origin within the mission body. Enough has been said to show 
that mission education itself must be considered as one of the 
causes of the new and critical attitude on the part of the Koreans 
toward mission work. 

By these main channels, the most liberal and scientific thoughts 
on political, economic, social, ethical, and religious questions are 
coming into Korea. The missionaries have remarked on the anti- 
Christian and anti-mission aspects of the situation, but there are 
just as truly anti-Confucian, anti-Buddhist, and “anti-Old 
Korean” aspects. In fact, the movement is not directed against 
any one religious sect or social system as such, but against authori- 
tarianism in religion and morals, and in the social order in general, 
and against superstition and obscurantism wherever it may be met. 
The situation is such that a missionary of the strict Fundamentalist 
type might find himself much more in sympathy and general agree- 
ment with an old-style Korean, even though a non-Christian, than 
he would with one of the modern youths, even though a member 
of some Christian organization. As was stated in one of the 
passages quoted on page 163 “belief in God was held by Old 
Korea without debate.” On this point at least, the missionary 
would have much more in common with the old non-Christian 
Korean than with the modern youth, since this modern youth in 
Korea, as well as elsewhere, is not holding any opinion ‘without 
debate.” The features of the situation that should be stressed are 
that this youth movement, which is causing so much concern in 
mission circles, is not directed against missionaries or Christianity 
as such, but against all the reactionary forces in the religious, 
social, and political world; and that it is possible for the mission 
enterprise to become integrated with this new movement and to use 
it, and to be used by it, in helping to solve the problems of the 
Korean people. 
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Ill. Types or CRITICISM WHICH CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
ArE MEETING 


In so far as this movement strikes at missions and Christianity, 
there are a few types of criticism which are constantly being made, 
and, in one way or another, probably all criticisms could be classed 
under one of these types. It will be seen that most of these 
criticisms deal with certain human failings which people who call 
themselves Christians have along with the rest of humanity. They 
are not essential elements of the ideal system, and a statement of 
the ideals of Christianity in their most modern form could be 
made, and is being made, which is not open to criticism along 
these lines. On the other hand, even the most ardent defender of 
Christianity must admit that as the system is in practice through- 
out the world, as an organized religious system, it is open to 
attack along the five lines here indicated. 


1. Christianity Connected with Imperialism 


Christianity is connected with political imperialism in many op- 
pressive forms. It has taken part in many cruel wars, and is to-day 
inextricably bound up with the war system. It is a party to unjust 
international treaties and arrangements, such as the Oriental Ex- 
clusion Act. In other ways it is a party to national and inter- 
national political and social injustice. 


2. An Opiate for the Oppressed Masses 


It is an opiate to lull the senses of the submerged classes, and 
make them contented and unresentful in the face of oppression 
and exploitation by the wealthy and powerful capitalistic and aris- 
tocratic classes. 


3. A System of Obscurantism 


Christianity is a system of obscurantism which would block the 
way to real knowledge and progress through science. It would 
perpetuate superstition, and unscientific conceptions of reality. 


4, Do Not Practice What They Preach 


No Christians practice what they preach. Though they claim 
to follow one who lived and taught self-denial and continuous 
sacrifice for others, the great mass of these followers to-day are 
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living individualistic lives, and are making human happiness and 
material prosperity important objectives in their lives. 


5. Christianity Itself Divided into Irreconcilable Sects 


Christianity is hopelessly divided within itself, into many sects 
and denominations differing widely in belief and practice. This 
fact alone invalidates the claim of absolute or ultimate authority 
in religion and morals which Christianity sometimes makes. 


The attack on Christianity, in so far as it is directed against 
Christianity, is mainly along the line of one or the other of these 
five classes of criticisms. 

In view of this new situation which is facing missions and which 
is causing grave concern to many missionaries, what changes in 
attitudes or policy should mission education make in order to 
overcome this opposition, and therefore to have greater freedom 
in its work of helping the young people solve their problems? To 
the writer it seems that there are some very definite lessons which 
we can learn from the present situation, and, if these lessons are 
learned and put into practice, mission education may be even a 
greater factor for good in Korean life in the future than it has 
been in the past. The remaining pages of this book will be de- 
voted to giving the writer’s views on some of the features which 
should be stressed and some of the attitudes which should be 
maintained in mission education, if it is to continue as a powerful 
guiding force in Korean life. 


IV. Gurpinc PrRINcIPLes For Mission EpucaTION IN ADJUSTING 
To THE NEw CoNDITIONS 

1. Must Be More Scientific 

~~ Tf there is one word that describes what mission education must 
be, that word is scientific. An education that hopes to help and 
influence the awakened and thinking young people of Korea to-day 
cannot afford to neglect science. Nothing is truer or more sig- 
nificant in education than the commonplace that science has been 
applied to all departments of life, and that all nature is being made 
to yield up her secrets by the application of scientific methods. 
It is so true, and our lives are becoming so adjusted to this scien- 
tific way of living, that we seldom take conscious notice of it. 
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Hardly a thing that we touch, or an act that we perform in the 
daily round of our lines has not in some way been changed or 
influenced by science. The educated man’s attitudes toward edu- 
cation, religion, and life are all modified by scientific knowledge. 
By means of science our very place in the universe has been 
changed. From a geocentric universe with man the highest of 
created beings, and the being for whom all other things, even the 
sun and the moon, were created, we have come to know that our 
world is only an infinitesimal speck in an infinite myriad of worlds 
and suns. The earth, which we used to think was created, out 
of nothing, in six days about six thousand years ago, we now have 
good evidence to prove has been in existence and in a process of 
change for millions of years. Man, who was thought to be a 
special creation at the time of the creation of the earth, is more 
and more coming to be regarded as a being who has evolved 
through thousands of years, and as closely kin to the other animals 
with which he shares the earth. Science has given us a new con- 
ception of God. The God of the ancients, who was subject to 
whim and caprice, and who committed all sorts of arbitrary acts, 
has been replaced in the mind of the thinking man by a God of 
law and order, a God who can be counted on, whose laws may be 
discovered and ever thereafter be used by man to control the 
forces of nature. All of this was impossible as long as we had 
a God who had to be influenced by sacrifices or prayers to do 
things for man, or who in a fit of anger might suddenly destroy 
men as individuals or groups. Science has also given us new ideas 
as to man’s duty and responsibility. We believe that we are in a 
dynamic world, that things are changing, and that we by our 
efforts can aid the process of change, and can make the world 
a better place in which to live. These are only a few of the ways 
in which science has changed our ways of life, and of looking at 
life. All of this and vastly much more is the common knowledge 
of educated civilized men the world over; and it is to the intelli- 
gent use of this knowledge that we are more and more looking 
for the solution of our life problems. 

This knowledge and the attitudes toward life that go with it, 
are fast becoming the possessions of the growing and thinking 
element of the Korean people. Such being the case, is there any 
wonder that they should resent it when some mission schools try 
to teach them the ancient cosmology of the Hebrews as an authori- 
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tative and adequate explanation of the origin of the world and 
man? Can the Christian Church expect to win and hold the 
young men and women of Korea as long as it maintains an authori- 
tarian attitude on things concerning which it has no certain 
knowledge? As was said in one of the passages previously quoted, 
“The gates are open and the thoughts that are common to man- 
kind are pouring in.” ® There are those who seem to regret it 
and who would keep these thoughts out if they could, but the 
day when that could be done is past. If the missionaries and 
the Christian teachers of Korea want to gain the respect and 
attention of the educated young people, and if they want to be 
of real help to these young people, they must expand their concep- 
tion of reality to take in the facts which science is constantly 
putting before them. 

The religious dogmatist cannot hope to ignore scientific ques- 
tions, or pass them over in a light manner in the belief that the 
Koreans are not advanced enough in their thinking to be con- 
cerned with deep questions. An incident will show how quick 
they are to notice and resent any such obscurantist tactics. A few 
years ago, a well-known American evangelist made a tour of 
Korea, and while in Seoul was asked to speak at the chapel exer- 
cises in the college where the writer teaches. This evangelist 
seemed to think that since he was in the halls of higher learning 
he should pay his respects to science. This he did in the following 
reference to the theory of evolution, made in the course of his 
opening remarks: ‘Anyone who wants to claim kin with a monkey 
may do so, but I don’t want him then to come around and claim 
kinship with me.” Having thus so neatly and conclusively dis- 
posed of the whole evolutionary hypothesis, he then launched into 
the real business of the hour, which was to get an emotional reac- 
tion from his audience by relating pathetic and awe-inspiring 
stories. When emotional fervor had reached the proper point he 
then tried to connect it up in the minds of his hearers with an 
assertion of belief in Christianity as the one and only solution to 
all human problems. The whole performance had the effect, if it 
had any at all, of obscuring the realities of life, and getting the 
students to look to a supernatural power to solve their life prob- 
lems miraculously. The part played in the solution of problems 


® Quoted from the Annual Report of the Board of Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., 1927, p. 96. 
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by the application of mental and physical powers, aided by scientific 
knowledge, was not touched on. 

It happened that the writer had a lecture with the senior class 
immediately following this chapel hour, and when he came into 
the classroom he found all the students gathered together in a 
very indignant discussion. Upon inquiry it was found that the 
chapel address was the subject of discussion, and one of the group 
who acted as speaker referred to the evangelist’s remark about 
evolution and said, “He seems to think that we Koreans are all 
children, and that it is his place to keep us children.” On further 
discussion this student said, “We have noticed that many dis- 
tinguished visitors from abroad make remarks like this, which are 
insulting to the intelligence of educated Koreans, and we: can’t 
help but believe that these speakers are instructed by missionaries 
as to what to say to the Koreans.” Here we have a very frank 
statement from an educated Korean, and a Christian Korean, as to 
the attitude of the group that he represented toward the efforts 
which are made in some mission circles, “To preserve the child- 
like faith of the Bible Christians of Korea when now they are 
suddenly confronted with the newest radical criticism brought in 
by their Japanese conquerors.” 1° It was very evident that the 
remaining portion of the evangelist’s sermon made no impression 
at all on these students, so strong was their reaction to his open- 
ing remarks. Those who would help and influence these young 
people of Korea must at least meet them on a basis of a rational 
and scientific discussion of any issues which are uppermost in 
their minds. They will not be won over or silenced by an attempt 
to dispose of troublesome questions by means of clever phrases 
or pious platitudes. 

Mission education must lead in the scientific advancement and 
teaching of the people, and not lag behind governmental or pri- 
vate educational agencies, if it hopes to be a vital force in the 
new Korea. It must be scientific not only in regard to the facts 
and phenomena of everyday life, but also in regard to biblical 
criticism, and in its attitude toward the history of the Christian 
religion. Dogmatic, unscientific, and obscurantist missionaries 
may, of course, stay in Korea and work for many years, but their 
appeal will be only to the ignorant and superstitious classes, and 


10 From an article in The Missionary Review of the World, Nov., 1927, by Rev. 
W. B. Hill, D.D., on “Christ Without Christianity,” p. 819. 
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the sphere of their influence will become ever smaller as modern 
education becomes general throughout the country. 

Just at this point it should be said that the writer has no in- 
tention of making a fetish of science, or of making unreasonable 
or extravagant claims concerning the wonders that can be accom- 
plished by science. It should be evident to anyone that there are 
scientific dogmatists as well as religious dogmatists, and that 
there is no more place for the one than for the other among people 
who are seriously and intelligently trying to find humanly satisfy- 
ing solutions and explanations for the problems and actual facts 
of life. There is no intention here of generalizing on the facts 
of science any further than those facts warrant. There is no 
assumption that our finite minds have made more than a begin- 
ning toward an understanding of the physical universe. There is 
certainly no intention of trying in any way to belittle the place 
that true religion should hold in man’s life. Religion, as it is 
used here, means man’s conception of the meaning of existence, 
his desire to know something about the power back of all that we 
see and know in life and that seems to give unity and meaning 
to life, and man’s speculations concerning the nature of this power 
and his experiences in trying to get into harmonious relationship 
with this power. In other words, a part of religion is to find out 
all we can about God. Another part of religion is for man to 
find his own place in the universe; his relation and his duty to 
God, and to his fellow man. Since the field of science is to study 
every manifestation of reality, and to organize and classify and 
make available for man’s use all knowledge which this study re- 
veals, it should be evident that such scientific study adds meaning 
and content to religion. And so it has been; every advance in 
science has magnified our conception of God, and has given us 
clearer ideas of our duties and responsibilities as men. The God 
of the scientist must be great and all-inclusive enough to take in 
and unify the universe as science knows it; at the same time this 
God must satisfy the deepest and noblest longings and aspirations 
of the human heart. This close relation between religion and 
science is well stated by an outstanding modern scientist as follows : 


The idea that nature is at bottom benevolent has now become well nigh 
universal. It is a contribution of science to religion, and a powerful exten- 
sion or modification of the idea that Jesus had seen so clearly and preached 
so persistently. He had felt that benevolence and then preached it as a 
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duty among men. Modern science has brought forward evidence for its 
belief. True, it has changed somewhat the conception and the emphasis, as 
was to have been expected, for it is this constant change in conception with 
the advance in thought and of knowledge that we are here attempting to 
follow; but the practical preaching of modern science—and it is the most 
insistent and effective preaching in the world to-day—is extraordinarily like 
the preaching of Jesus. Its keynote is service, the subordination of the 
individual to the good of the whole. Jesus preached it as a duty—for the 
sake of world-salvation. Science preaches it as a duty—for the sake of 
world progress. Jesus also preached the joy and the satisfaction of service. 
“He that findeth his life, shall lose it, and’ he that loseth his life . . . shall 
find it.’ When the modern scientist says he does it “for the fun of it” or 
“for the satisfaction he gets out of it,” he is only translating the words of 
Jesus into the modern vernacular. It would be hard to find a closer 
parallel.” 


Mission education in Korea, if it hopes to lead the intelligent 
young people of that land into worth-while lines of service, if it 
hopes to lead them at all in fact, must first of all lead them by 
the way of science. There must be no evading of important issues 
—and let it be remembered that important issues in this situation, at 
least temporarily, are what these young people themselves consider 
important. If all those who are concerned with mission education 
would not drive the brightest and most promising of the youth of 
Korea away from mission influence, and into materialism, atheism, 
and the most radical social theories and practices, let them see to 
it that mission education is thoroughly scientific. 


2. Must Be More Human 


A second caution which it is felt should be given to mission 
education in Korea to-day is that it must be human. By this is 
meant that we must recognize as legitimate and valuable many 
of the natural and spontaneous desires and activities of human 
beings, which have been condemned by some of our moralists who 
still adhere to puritanical standards. While a strictly ascetic stand- 
ard of life as a Christian ideal has largely disappeared, there are 
still many people who have very narrow and puritanical ideas on 
the kind of life a Christian should live. These people are quite 
ready to prescribe in detail the plan of life which a man or woman, 
boy or girl should follow in order to be worthy of the name 
“Christian.” There are certain games, forms of entertainment, 


From Evolution in Science and Religion, by Robert Andrews Millikan, pp. 82-83. 
Yale University Press. 
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styles of dress, personal habits, attitudes toward art, the theater, 
literature and music, and the manner of observing th: Sabbath, 
etc., which are considered “worldly” and “sinful,” and Christians, 
especially young Christians, must be guarded and controlled along 
all of these lines. On the other hand, there are activities, habits, 
and attitudes along these same lines which are considered “inno- 
cent” and which are permitted to Christians by these self-appointed 
guardians of conduct. This attitude on the part of many churches 
and church members in America is without doubt the cause of a 
loss, to the church and organized religion, of thousands of the 
most intelligent and most talented young people of the nation. 
The young people are more and more refusing to be dictated to 
by their elders, who are full of repressions and puritanical atti- 
tudes, as to the manner of life they should lead. Activities which 
are in themselves interesting, intellectually stimulating, which give 
pleasure, and which add to the fullness and richness of life are no 
longer to be avoided as “wrong” just because the church does not 
approve of them; or because the old folks consider them “worldly.” 
The young people are looking into these things for themselves and 
they are discovering that the evils that are supposed to lurk in 
these activities are not there. They are finding that some things 
are on the church’s black list seemingly for no other reason than 
that they give pleasure. These critical young people remember 
that it was said that “The Puritans condemned bear-baiting not 
because it gave pain to the bear but because it gave pleasure to 
the spectators,” and they have a feeling that there is still some 
of this same attitude toward pleasure left among the people with 
whom they have to deal. The young people of to-day are becoming 
more frank, fearless, and honest; they are not restrained by false 
modesty or religious fears; they want to live humanly satisfying, 
rich, full, beautiful, and happy lives, and they are not depending 
altogether upon the opinions of their elders as to where and how 
such lives are to be attained. They are experimenting, investi- 
gating, and putting things to the pragmatic test, and many of them 
are making life adjustments which are happier and more satisfying 
to themselves and others, than the kind of lives that were led by 
their parents. 

These tendencies which are so observable in American life are 
beginning to be seen in Korean life, and they are coming in with 
increased force every day. Young Koreans are studying in Ameri- 
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can colleges, they are living with the youth of America and are 
absorbing their attitudes, they are going back to Korea, they are 
writing back, they are sending back books and magazines, and in 
all these ways and many more, young Korea is coming to have 
the same viewpoints on life as young America. Much of the 
spirit of rebellion and the anti-Christian attitude which many mis- 
sionaries have reported comes from this unwillingness of the young 
Koreans in the churches and schools to have all of their moral, 
social, and zsthetic attitudes given them ready-made by mis- 
sionaries.'2, What is meant is, that we must not presume to tell 
other people what they should or should not do, and try to pass 
on to them antiquated codes of morals, standards, and attitudes 
which are totally out of keeping with the trend and spirit of the 
time in which we live. In this time when external and authori- 
tarian controls of conduct are passing away, we must help these 
young people to build up strong, intelligent, individual characters, 
so that they will be able to live useful, happy lives, independent 
of external control. Such independent personalities are only de- 
veloped in an atmosphere of freedom, where knowledge is not 
withheld, and where experimentation is permitted. We must then 
be tolerant and broad-minded, and must learn to appreciate and 
enjoy, and to help others to enjoy, many forms of artistic expres- 
sion, entertainment, and social pleasures which are in themselves 
wholesome and worth while, but which perhaps in our own early 
environment were frowned upon because they were considered 
“worldly.” 

The attitude which some maintain toward these very human 
tendencies of the young people in the church is illustrated in the 
following quotation: 

This is preéminently the age of the young people in the church of Korea, 
and this means new opportunities and new dangers. It introduces a worldli- 
ness into the church hitherto unknown. In their desire to do things big and 
showy, theatrical and stage equipment has been provided in a number of 
churches and, while modest and moral in their teaching and perhaps on 
religious subjects, plays are quite often presented to large audiences. Some 
young people’s organizations have declared they are not to be under session 


2 “The church members in this land are finding out a lot of things about America 
and, among other things, they are discovering that more and harder requirements 
are demanded of Christians in Korea than in Christian America. Worldly amusements, 
laxity of life, carelessness in obeying church rules, and many other things are tolerated 
in the American church which are not allowed in the Korean.” (‘The Missionary 
and His Message for Present Day Korea,” article by L. T. Newland, in the Korea 
Mission Field, Mar., 1927, p. 52.) 
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control, and some young teachers and preachers have led churches astray, 
but these cases are rare and not of serious consequence.” 


Here we have a mild expression of that fear and antagonism 
which some missionaries feel toward such human values as are 
manifested through the dramatic art. “Theatrical,” “stage,” 
“plays’—these words seem to send a shudder to the hearts of 
some good people, and make them fear for the welfare of the 
souls of those young people who are becoming interested in such 
“worldly” activities. If mission education wants to have the re- 
spect of the young people of Korea, and to be a real educational 
influence among them, it should give encouragement and assist- 
ance in developing the artistic and dramatic powers of the young 
Koreans. 

While the term “worldly” is sometimes applied to activities 
which are of a really demoralizing or harmful nature, it is just 
as often applied to activities which are rich in beauty and human 
value. Ata social gathering of missionaries in Korea, one of the 
number described a beautiful Greek dance which she had seen 
some high school girls give while on a recent furlough in America. 
One of the group of missionaries made the grim comment, “Yes, 
and those girls will sizzle in hell for it.” While a remark like this 
indicates the extreme of this position, and cannot be taken as 
typical, yet this attitude of fear or condemnation toward much 
that is beautiful and rich in artistic and spiritual values still dom- 
inates the thinking of many missionaries and, to a certain extent, 
determines mission educational policy. Mission education, and 
the Korean church which is closely connected with it, cannot hope 
to attract and hold those members of the Korean community who 
are keenly alive to all human joys and to the beauty of all forms 
of artistic expression until they rid themselves of this essentially 
philistine attitude which is maintained under a cloak of deep re- 
ligious devotion. 

This characteristic of the Protestant church, which has been 
carried over into Korean mission life, was touched upon in the 
Christmas sermon, 1927, of the Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, in 
the Park Avenue Baptist Church, New York City, in which he 
said, ' 

The Protestant Reformation that took all beauty out of the churches was 
an attempt to take the spirit of beauty away from religion. .. . When we 


18 The Christian Movement in Japan, Korea, and Formosa, 1923, p. 498. 
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see something beautiful then we worship. . . . Most Protestants are starved 
for beauty. If Christmas could make us see that nothing is right unless it 
is beautiful, it would be a great day for us.“ 


3. Must Be More Educational 


mene 


“To si say ‘that mission education must be more educational sounds 
like a needless repetition of words or ideas. However, an enter- 
prise which is planned for the explicit purpose of educating may 
sometimes use methods which are not educational in the sense that 
education is used in this study. Education, as a process of chang- 
ing the characters of human beings, must recognize and make use 
of those methods and instrumentalities which actually do bring 
about these changes. It must, as far as is possible to do so, under- 
stand and make intelligent use of these methods, and must not 
attribute the changes produced by understandable psychological 
processes, and intelligent effort, to occult or supernatural forces 
and processes, over which the individual has little or no control. 
It must not advocate any “get good quick” or “get wise quick” 
schemes of education. It is this tendency to claim educational 
results through miraculous forces, which is sometimes met with 
in mission education, that is referred to here when we say that 
mission education must be more educational. 

Probably the method for which most is claimed, and which both 
in practice and in the ideas which are held concerning it most 
violates this principle that mission education must be educational, 
is known as the “revival” method. While there are real religious 
values embodied in the revival (it could not have held the place 
that it has in civilized society so long if there were not real human 
values in it), yet there are connected with these values many 
features which are not educational, and which have a demoralizing 
effect on human character and personality. The superheated 
emotional atmosphere of most revivals, the tying up of human 
character development with irrational and antiquated theological 
ideas, and the tendency to look for results from sudden trans- 
formations rather than from slow educational processes which are 
constantly under the control of intelligence are some of the 
features of revivals which must be eliminated if the revival is to 
be retained as a useful educational method. There is a place for 
periodic group study of life problems in the light of common 
experience and general knowledge, and for reconstruction of ex- 

14 Quoted in The New York Times, Monday, Dec. 26, 1927. 
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perience in the light of our highest ideals. There is a place in 
this connection for beautiful music, both instrumental and vocal, 
so long as such music is used as a help toward greater sensitivity 
to spiritual values, and is not used to produce a wave of emotional- 
ism, under the influence of which all intelligent self-control is 
lost, and the crowd is completely subject to the will of the leader. 
There is a place here for prayer, if by prayer is meant the sincere 
and rational expression of our highest aspirations toward the good, 
the true, and the beautiful, for the purpose of clearer understand- 
ing of, and renewed efforts toward, the realization of these aspira- 
tions. Prayer, as an incoherent jumble of petitions for values to 
be miraculously bestowed, uttered under great emotional strain, 
has very little place as an aid toward character development 
through education. As here defined, there is a place for a “revival 
of religion” in a system which aims to be educational in its 
methods. 

It is a sad fact that most revivals are not conducted on this 
educational basis. They are usually seasons when religious emo- 
tionalism is aroused by methods which are well understood by 
professional and amateur revivalists and evangelists, and when, 
under the intoxicating influence of this emotional orgy, life prob- 
lems and issues are obscured or forgotten, and for a season all 
life seems bright and beautiful. But this beautiful illusion does 
not last long, and there is the inevitable reaction afterward. Some 
of life’s realities are so insistent that they will not be obscured. 
Gradually we come back to earth, there are the daily cares and 
problems which must be faced and some kind of practical solution 
found. Then there is the inevitable “backsliding,’ the “falling 
from grace,” and the “growing cold” of the various members of 
the community. Affairs then drag on in a rather prosaic manner 
for a period of several months or a year or more, when some 
members of the community begin to say, “What we need is a real 
old-fashioned revival of religion,” and then the whole process 
is gone through with again. 

Within recent years the American churches have come to realize 
the futility, and wastefulness, and the ill effects of the revival 
method, and even denominations in which this method was for- 
merly well established are now turning to other means for recruit- 
ing new members, and promoting the religious growth of old 
members. 
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A New York paper of recent date quotes Bishop Joseph L. 
Berry of Philadelphia, Senior Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, as saying: 


“We have permitted professional evangelists to organize their campaigns 
too largely upon a commercial basis. Their desire to secure money has been 
as pronounced as their eagerness to see men and women saved from sin.” 

Bishop Berry, classing mass interdenominational evangelism as “high 
pressure evangelism” declared that it is now “a thing of the past.” “There 
are 600 evangelists idle in America to-day and there is little want for their 
services,” he said.” 


The growing attitude of progressive Protestant leaders in 
America toward certain types of revival methods is reflected in 
the following quotations from a recent article in the Literary 
Digest: 


It long has been a matter for wonder why clerical countenance or public 
respect could be given to the cheap, tawdry, clownish, spectacular, and 
frankly mercenary activities of men and women claiming to be doctors of 
souls and proclaimers of a faith unstained by any taint of worldiness and 
selfish interest ... the chief stock in trade of most of these apostles of 
professional evangelism has been a neurotic emotionalism, usually coupled 
with bizarre contrasts of action and expression, with assumptions of famil- 
iarity with Deity which shock the delicacy of the true spiritual consciousness 
beyond expression. .. . Quite aside from the often questionable taste of the 
old-time evangelist’s methods, his deliberate attempt in the name of the Lord 
to produce a mob psychosis holds perils which are difficult to measure. 

For not only is a mob psychosis ephemeral as a moral agency, but its 
effect both on the individual and society, there is good reason to believe, is 
harmful. At least such complete surrender to collective hysteria as so often 
occurs at religious revivals must destroy something of the individual’s self- 
mastery, render him so much the better mob material, no matter what the 
occasion. Mobs of any sort breed mobs of any sort.” 


A special season of revival services is a part of the annual pro- 
gram of practically all of the mission schools in Korea. While 
these revival services differ in their educational values according 
to the personality of the leader and the general tone of the school 
in which they are held, it is safe to say that in most cases there 
is too much emotional appeal for any very permanent educational 
results to be realized. For these services really to interest and 
influence the progressive intelligent element among the young 

18 New York Herald-Tribune, Nov. 11, 1927. 


16 Quoted from “Abjuring the Sawdust Trail,” article ia the Literary Digest, Oct. 8, 
1927, Pp. 33. 
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people, they should be reconstructed along the more educational 
lines which have been suggested here. 

Another way in which mission education should become more 
educational is in regard to its tendency to recommend Christianity 
as a panacea for all the ills of the world. We hear a great many 
such statements as, “The Christian religion is the only solution 
for all the world’s problems,” from missionaries and other Chris- 
tian leaders. Koreans are told over and over in many and varied 
ways, that Christianity is their only hope, and that all of their 
problems—economic, social, political, ete.—will in some way be 
solved if they but accept Christianity. Yet, when we actually be- 
gin to deal with these problems in a practical way, we draw upon 
modern science, philosophy, and scientific education, and as often 
as not our solutions have no connection with Christianity as a 
religious belief. If we would frankly recognize this fact, and 
would simply help the Koreans to solve their life problems, with- 
out being so determined to tag every solution with the name 
“Christian,” we would enlarge our usefulness to the Koreans and 
at the same time save ourselves from much of the criticism which 
is being aimed at missionaries by liberal thinkers among the 
Koreans. : 

Along this same line it might be said that too much importance 
is attached in mission circles to the fact that an individual is a 
Christian. In our dealings with the Koreans, should we not 
rather be guided by the intelligence, morality, and general de- 
sirable qualities of the individual, than by the fact that he calls 
himself a “Christian”? One missionary in his annual report says, 
“Many of those who style themselves Christians are not yet estab- 
lished in the faith, and only about half of the student body is 
Christian in the real sense of the word.”?7 Another missionary 
writes, “The Lord alone knoweth them that are His.” 78 When 
it is so plainly admitted that many of those who are listed as 
Christians do not show certain desirable traits of character which 
we usually associate with this word; and when it might just as 
truthfully have been admitted that many who do not call them- 
selves Christians do possess these desirable traits of character, it 
would seem that we should be more interested in helping people 
to develop this type of character than in labeling them ‘“Chris- 


117 James W. Hitch, Minutes of the Korea Mission of the M. E. Church, South, 1926, 
p- 58. 
18W, T. Reid, M.D., tbid., p. 42. 
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tian.” Also, we should place more emphasis on character and 
personality when choosing teachers or members of school boards, 
and not be guided so much by the fact that the candidate is or is 
not a Christian. 
Another way in which mission education may become more 
educational, and in doing so help solve some of the problems 
/caused by the growing spirit of intellectual liberalism among the 
young people of Korea, is by permitting and encouraging greater 
freedom of discussion among students on controversial issues. So 
long as an effort is made to repress young people with radical 
tendencies, and to put limitations on their freedom in stating their 
views, these young people form secret associations, become anti- 
social, and are sources of dissatisfaction and danger to the whole 
social order. But let these people state their views in open forums 
and public debates, where all the forces of reason, science, and 
social sanction are brought to bear upon them, and we at once 
see a changed disposition and temper all around. The most ad- 
vanced and democratic governments appreciate this value of free 
speech—hence the “soap-box orators” in the cities of America and 
England, who preach every variety of anarchy, atheism, and other . 
radical doctrines. These radicals never do much harm nor obtain 
much of a following, because there are always those in their 
audiences who hold opposing views and are able to put forth 
reasoned arguments in favor of them. A process of education 
goes on in which all who participate are changed, including the 
“soap-box orator” himself, unless he is a charlatan or a fanatic. 
And so, why not encourage these young Koreans, who are ques- 
tioning everything in heaven and on earth, to state their views 
openly on the platform and in the press? Open forum discus- 
sions on such subjects as communism, atheism, anarchy, free-love, 
and other problems which are interesting the young Koreans, and 
which are the basis of much of the friction between them and the 
mission and church leaders, would help to clear the atmosphere 
and bring about better working relations between the two groups. 
Such discussions conducted on a basis of sincerity and mutual 
respect, and with an honest desire on the part of all to come to 
a clearer understanding of the issues involved would probably 
reveal the fact that the “radicals” are not as radical nor the con- 
servatives as reactionary as they have been considered. Preju- 
dices might be removed, and democratic friendly relations estab- 
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lished, and thus the way would be prepared for better educational 
activity on the part of all concerned. 

The young people of Korea to-day are really looking for leader», 
ship. The movement that we have noticed in these pages is not | 
a throwing off of all restraint, and a declaration of complete inde- 
pendence from all external guidance and counsel. There are many 
indications that they are now, more than ever before, ready to 
follow leaders who are capable of leading them through some 
of their pressing problems to higher intellectual and spiritual 
levels. Their greatest need to-day is precisely for leaders who 
fully appreciate their intellectual and moral difficulties and are 
able to work with them toward more satisfying life adjustments. 
They are now at a point where hitherto accepted beliefs and prac- 
tices have come into sharp conflict with new knowledge. They 
are restless and will remain so until some rational adjustment can 
be made. Now, more than ever before, is the opportunity for the 
missionary with the liberal, scientific, dynamic spirit, to render a 
great educational service to these awakened, striving, aspiring 
young people. 

This missionary leadership may continue to be, as it has been 
in the past, essentially religious, if religion is taken to cover man’s 
total attitude toward life, “for religion will be with us so long as 
man hopes and aspires and reflects upon the meaning of existence 
and the responsibilities that it entails.” 1° But it must be a religion 
which continually keeps its mind open to new truth, which realizes 
that religion itself has undergone an evolution, and, that just as 
discoveries have been made in religion in the past, so others will 
be made in the future. It must be a religion which is ready to 
meet any changes which may come in a growing, dynamic world. 

The Christian religion which has inspired the mission education 
of Korea has at its very heart a personality embodying the kind 
of religion which is needed for this day. The religion of Jesus, 
when it has been freed from the accretions of the unscientific ages 
through which it has passed, will have an appeal to the modern 
youth of Korea, and will inspire them with a love of mankind 
and a desire to serve, which will lead them away from their rest- 
lessness into constructive achieving lives, full of value for Korea 
and the world. 


% Millikan, Evolution in Science and Religion, p. 90. 
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